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DEDICATION. 



To WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTL 

There are many reasons which should make me glad to 
inscribe your name upon the forefront of this book. To you, 
among other debts, I owe this one — ^that it is not even more 
inadequate to the matter imdertaken ; and to you I need not 
say that it is not designed to supplant or to compete with the 
excellent biography of Blake already existing. Bather it was 
intended to serve as complement or supplement to this. How 
it grew, idly and gradually, out of a mere review into its pre- 
sent shape and volume, you know. To me at least the subject 
before long seemed too expansive for an article ; and in the 
leisure of months, and in the intervals of my natural work, the 
first slight study became little by little an elaborate essay. I 
found so much unsaid, so much unseen, that a question soon 
rose before me of simple alternatives : to do nothing, or to do 
much. I chose the latter ; and you, who have done more than 
I to serve and to exalt the memory of Blake, must know better 
how much remains undone. 

Friendship needs no cement 4f reciprocal praise ; and this 
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book, dedicated to you from the first, and owing to your guid- 
ance as much as to my goodwill whatever it may have of worth, 
wants no extraneous allusion to explain why it should rather 
be inscribed with your name than with another. Nevertheless, 
I will say that now of all times it gives me pleasure to oflfer 
you such a token of friendship as I have at hand to give. I 
can but bring you brass for the gold you send me ; but between 
equals and friends there can be no question of barter. Like 
Diomed, I take what I am given and offer what I have. Such 
as it is, I know you will accept it with more allowance than it 
deserves ; but one thing you will not overrate — the affectionate 
admiration, the grateful remembrance, which needs no public 
expression on the part of your friend 

A. C. SWINBURNE. 

November f 1866. 
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WILLIAM BLAKE. 



Toui IcB grands poi-'tea tlevienneat natnrelloment, fntalemciit, critiqaes. Je 
|i1ain* ]v» pootcs i|ue f^iile Te eeiil iuBtinct; je lea cTois incDinpleU. Dnns U via 
H|>iritufllc <Iei iiremicn, uua criao an fnit Jnfailliblcnieiit, oi ils veulcnt raisonnvr 
leur art, d£cauvrir Us Inia obscures en veitii draqnvllm iU ont produit, et tirer do 
cette Ctudo Diio a6nB de iirtceptes dnut lu but ditiii «st riufiillibiliti dntia la pro- 
iluction poiUii|Uc. II serait prodigieui qn'un critique devtnt poote, et il est 
im[>os9ilile iju'iui poSte ne CDDtiaiiiie pus au crjtj'iuc.— Cuableh B^trDELAiRB. 



I.— LIFE AND DESIGNS. 

la tlie year 1827, there died, after a long dim life of 
lalx)ur, a inau iis ■worthy of remark and regret as any 
then famous. In bia time he hatl little enough of recog- 
nition or regard from the world ; and now that here and 
there one man and another Ijegiu to observe that after 
nil this one was jierhaps better worth notice and honour 
than most, the justice comes aa usual somewhat late. 

Between 1757 and 1827 the world, one might have 
thought, had time to gi-ow aware whether or not a man 
were worth somethiug. For so long there lived and 
laltoured in more ways tlian one the single Englishman 
of supreme and simple poetic genius bom before the 
closing years of the eighteentli centurj- ; the one man of 
that date fit on all accounts to rank with the old great 
names. A man perfect in his way, and Iwautifidly unfit 
for walking in the way of any other man. We have 
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now the means of seeing what he was like as to face in 
the late years of his life : for his biography has at the 
head of it a clearly faithful and valuable likeness. The 
face is singular, one that strikes at a first sight and grows 
upon the observer ; a brilliant eager old face, keen and 
gentle, with a preponderance of brow and head; clear 
bird-like eyes, eloquent excitable mouth, with a look of 
nervous and fluent power ; the whole lighted through as 
it were from behind with a strange and pure kind of 
smile, touched too with something of an impatient pro- 
spective rapture. The words clear and sweet seem the 
best made for it ; it has something of fire in ite compo- 
sition, and something of music. If there is a want of 
balance, there is abundance of melody in the features ; 
melody rather than harmony; for the mould of some is 
weaker and the look of them vaguer than that of others. 
Thought and time have played with it, and have no- 
where pressed hard ; it has the old devotion and desire 
with which men set to their work at starting. It is not 
the face of a man who could ever be cured of illusions ; 
here all the medicines of reason and experience must 
have been spent in pure waste. We know also what 
sort of man he was at this time by the evidence of living 
friends. No one, artist or poet, of whatever school, who 
had any insight or any love of things noble and lovable, 
ever passed by this man without taking away some pleasant 
and exalted memory of him. Those with whom he had 
nothing in common but a clear kind nature and sense of 
what was sympathetic in men and acceptable in things 
— those men whose work lay quite apart from his — 
speak of him still with as ready affection and as full 
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i^membrance of liis sweet or great qualities as those 
nearest and likcst him. There was a noble attraction in 
him which came home to all people with any fervour or 
candour of nature in themselves. One can see, by the 
roughest draught or slightest glimpse of his face, the 
look and manner it must have put on towards children. 
He was about the hardest worker of his time ; must have 
done in his day some horseloads of work. One might 
almost pity the poor age and the poor men he came 
among for having such a fiery energy cast unawares into 
the midst of their small customs - and competitions. 
Unluckily for them, their new prophet had not one point 
they could lay hold of, not one organ or channel of 
expression by which to make himself comprehensible 
to such as they were. Shelley in his time gave enough 
of perplexity and offence ; but even he, mysterious and 
rebellious as he seemed to most men, was less made up 
of mist and fire than Blake. 

He was born and l)aptized into the church of rebels ; 
we can hardly imagine a time or scheme of things in 
which he could have lived and worked without some 
interval of revolt. All that was accepted for art, all 
that was taken for i)oetr}% he rejected as barren symbols, 
and would fain have broken up as mendacious idols. 
Wliat was best to other men, and in effect excellent of 
its kind, was to him worst Keynolds and Eubens were 
daulx?rs and devils. Tlie complement or corollary of this 
habit of mind was that he would accept and admire even 
small and imperfect men whose line of life and action 
seemed to run on the same tramway as his own. Barry, 
Fuseli, even such as Mortimer — these were men he would 

B 2 



4 WILLIAM BLAKE. 

allow and approve of. The devils had not entered into 
them ; they worked, each to himself, on the same ground 
as Michael Angelo. To such eflFect he would at times 
prophesy, standing revealed for a brief glimpse on the 
cloudy and tottering height of his theories, before the 
incurious eyes of a public which had no mind to inhale 
such oracular vapour. It is hard to conjecture how his 
opinions, as given forth in his Catalogue or other notes 
on art, would have been received — ^if indeed they had 
ever got hearing at all. This they naturally never did ; 
by no means to Blake's discouragement. He spoke ydXh 
authority ; not in the least like the Scribes of his day. 

So far one may at least see what he meant ; although 
at sight of it many would cover their eyes and turn 
away. But the main part of him was, and is yet, simply 
inexplicable ; much like some among his own designs, a 
maze of cloudy colour and perverse form, Avithout a clue 
for the hand or a feature for the eye to lay hold of. 
What he meant, what he wanted, why he did this thing 
or not that other, no man then alive could make out. 
Nevertheless it was worth the trying. In a time of 
critical reason and definite division, he was possessed by 
a fervour and fury of belief ; among sane men who had 
disproved most things and proved the rest, here was an 
evident madman who believed a thing, one may say, 
only insomuch as it was incapable of proof. He lived 
and worked out of all rule, and yet by law. He had a 
devil, and its name was Faith. No materialist has such 
belief in bread and meat as Blake had in the substance 
underlying appeaiTince which he christened god or spectre, 
devil or angel, as the fit took him ; or rather as he saw it 
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from one or the other side. His faith was absolute and 
hard, like a pure fanatic's ; there was no speculation in 
him. What could be made of such a man in a country 
fed and clothed with the teapot pieties of Cowper and 
the tape-yard infidelities of- Paine ? Neither set would 
have to do with him ; was he not a believer ? and was 
he not a blasphemer ? His licence of thought and talk 
was always of the maddest, or seemed so in the ears of 
his generation. People remember at this day with horror 
and pity the impression of his daring ways of speech, but 
excuse him still on the old plea of madness. Now on 
his own ground no man was ever more sane or more 
reverent His outcries on various matters of art or 
morals were in eflFect the mere expression, not of reason- 
able dissent, but of violent belief. No artist of equal 
power had ever a keener and deeper regard for the mean- 
ing and teaching — what one may call the moral — of art 
He sang and painted as men ..-rite or preacL IndiflFer- 
ence was impossible to him. Thus every shred of his 
work has some life, some blood, infused or woven into 
it In such a vast tumbling chaos of relics as he left 
behind to get in time disentangled and cast into shape, 
there are naturally inequalities enough ; rough sides and 
loose sides, weak points and helpless knots, before which 
all mere human patience or comprehension recoils and 
reels back. But in all, at all times, there is the one 
invaluable quality of actual life. 

Without study of a serious kind, it is hopeless for any 
man to get at the kernel of Blake's life and work. No- 
thing can make the way clear and smooth to those who 
arc not at once drawn into it by a sincere instinct of 
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sympathy. This cannot be done ; but what can be done 
has been thoroughly and eflFectually well done in this 
present biography.* A trained skill, an exquisite admi- 
ration, an almost incomparable capacity of research and 
care in putting to use the results of such long and refined 
labour, no reader can fail to appreciate as the chief gifts 
of the author : one who evidently had at once the power 
of work and the sense of selection in perfect order. 
The loss of so admirable a critic, so wise and alto- 
gether competent a workman, is a loss to be regretted till 
it can be replaced — a date we are not likely to see in our 
days. At least his work is in no danger of following 
him. This good that he did is likely to live after him ; 
no part of it likely to be interred in his grave. For the 
book, unfinished, was yet not incomplete, when the 
writer s work was broken short oflF. All or nearly all the 
biographical part had been ably carried through to a 
good end. It remained for other hands to do the editing ; 
to piece together the loose notes left, and to supply all 
that was requisite or graceful in the way of remark or 
explanation. With what excellent care and taste this 
has been done, no one can miss of seeing. Of the critical 
and editorial part there will be time to speak further in 
its own place. All, in effect, which could be done for a 
book thus left suddenly and sadly to itself, has b^en 
done as well as possible ; no tenderness of labour 
grudged, no power and skill spared to supply or sus- 
stain it So that we now have it in a fair and 
sufficient form, and can look with reasonable hope for 
this first critical Life of Blake and selected edition of 

• Gilcbrisfs "Life of Blake." 
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his Works to make its way and hold its place among 
the precious records and possessions of Englishmen. 

What has been once well done need not be tried at again 
and done worse. No second Avriter need now recapitulate 
the less significant details of Blake's life : space and skill 
wanting, we can but refer readers to the complete 
biography. That the great poet and artist was a hosier's 
son,* born near Golden Square, put to school in the Strand 
to learn drawing at ten of one Pars, apprenticed at 
fourteen to learn engraving of one Basire ; that he lived 
" smoothly enough" for two years, and was then set to 
work on abbey monuments, " to be out of harm's way,'' 
other apprentices being "disorderly,"' "mutinous," and 
given to " wrangling ; " these facts and more, all of value 
and weight in their way, Mr. Gilchrist has given at full 
in his second and third chapters, adding just enough 
critical comment to set the facts off and give them their 
proper relief and significance. His labours among Gothic 
monuments, and the especial style of his training as an 
engraver, left their marks on the man afterwards. Two 
things here put on record are worthy of recollection : 
that he began seeing visions at " eight or ten ;" and that he 
took objections to Ryland (a better known engraver than 
Biisire), when taken to be apprenticed to him, on a singular 

* It may be os well set down here as at any farther stage of onr business, that 
the date of Blake's birth appears, from good MS. authority, to have been the 20th 
of November (1757), not the 28th ; that he was the second of five children, not 
four ; James, the hosier in Broail Street, bcinf; his junior, not, as the biography 
states, his senior by a year and a half. The eldest son was John, a favourite child 
who came to small good, enlisted, and died it seems in comparative youth ; of 
him &Ir. Gilchrist evidently had not heard. In some verses of the Felpham 
period (written in 1801, printed in vol. ii. p. 189 of the ''life and Selections**) 
Blake makes mention, hitherto unexplained, of " my brother John the evil one," 
which may now be comprehensible enough. 
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ground : " the man's face looks as if he will live to be 
hanged :" which the man was, ten years later. But the 
first real point in Blake's life worth marking as of especial 
interest is the publication of his Poetical Sketches ; which 
come in date before any of his paintings or illustrative 
work, and are quite as much matters of art as these. 
Though never printed till 1783, the latest written appears 
to belong to 1777, or thereabouts. 

Here, at a time when the very notion of poetry, as wo 
now understand it, and as it was understood in older 
times, had totally died and decayed out of the minds of 
men ; when we not only had no poetry, a thing which 
was bearable, but had verse in plenty, a thing which was 
not in the least bearable ; a man, hardly twenty years old 
yet, turns up suddenly with work in that line already 
done, not simply better than any man could do then ; 
better than all except the greatest have done since : better 
too than some still ranked among the greatest ever 
managed to do. With such a poet to bring forward it 
was needless to fall back upon Wordsworth for excuse or 
Southey for patronage. The one man of genius alive 
during any part of Blake's owti life who has ever spoken 
of this poet with anything like a rational admiration is 
Charles Lamb, the most supremely competent judge and 
exquisite critic of lyrical and dramatic art that we have 
ever had. All other extant notices down to our own 
day, even when well-meaning and not offensive, are to 
the best of our knowledge and belief utterly futile, 
incapable and valueless : burdened more or less with 
chatter about " madness " and such-like, obscured in some 
degi'ee by mere dullness and pitiable assumption. 
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There is something too rough and hard, too faint and 
formless, in any critical language yet devised, to pay 
tribute with the proper grace and sufficiency to the best 
works of the lyrical art. One can say, indeed, that some 
of these earliest songs of Blake's have the scent and sound 
of Elizabethan times upon them ; that the song of for- 
saken love — "My silks and fine array" — is sweet enough 
to recall the lyrics of Beaumont and Fletcher, and strong 
enough to hold its own even beside -such as that one of 
Aspatia — " Lay a garland on my hearse" — ^which was cut 
(so to speak) out of the same yew ; that Webster might 
have signed the " Mad Song,'' which falls short only (as 
indeed do all other things of the sort) of the two great 
Dirges in that poet's two chief plays ; that certain vei-ses 
amongHthose headed " To Spring," and " To the Evening 
Star," are worthy even of Tennyson for tender supremacy 
of style and noble purity of perfection ; but when we 
have to drop comparison and cease looking back or for- 
ward for verses to match with these, we shall hardly find 
words to suit our sense of their beauty. We speak of the 
best among them only ; for, small as the pamphlet is (seventy 
pages long, with title-page and prefatory leaf), it contiiins 
a good deal of chafi* and bran besides the pure grain and 
sifted honeymeal. But these best things are as wonderful 
as any work of Blake's. They have a fragrance of sound, 
a melody of colour, in a time when the best verses pro- 
duced had merely the arid perfume of powder, the twang 
of dry wood and adjusted strings; when here the painting- 
was laid on in patches, and there the music meted out by 
precedent ; colour and sound never mixed together into 
the perfect scheme of poetry. The texture of these songs 
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Las the softness of flowers ; the touch of them has nothing 
metallic or mechanical, such as one feels in much excel- 
lent and elaborate verse of this day as well as of that. 
The sound of many verses of Blake's cleaves to the sense 
long after conscious thought of the meaning has passed 
from one : a sound like running of water or ringing of 
bells in a long lull of the wind. Like all very good 
lyrical verse, they grow in pleasurable effect upon the 
memory the longer -it holds them — increase in relish the 
longer they dwell upon the taste. These, for example, 
sound singularly plain, however sweet, on a first hearing ; 
but in time, to a reader fit to appreciate the peculiar pro- 
perties and merits of a lyric, they come to seem as ])erfect 
as well can be : 

f 

" Thou the goldon fiiiit dost boar, 
I am clad in flowers fair; 
Thy sweet boughs perfume the aii', 
And the turtle buildeth there. 
There she sits and feeds her young: 
Sweet I hear her mournful song; 
And thy lovely leaves among, 
There is love, I hear his tongue." 

The two songs " To Memory," and " To the Muses " are 
perhaps nearer being faultless than any others in the book. 
This last especially should never be omitted in any pro- 
fessedly complete selection of the best English lyrics. So 
beautiful indeed is its structure and choice of language 
that its authors earlier and later vagaries and erratic 
indulgences in the most lax or bombastic habits of speech 
become hopelessly inexplicable. These unlucky tendencies 
do however break out in the same book which contains 
such excellent samples of poetical sense and taste ; giving 
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terrible promise of faults that were afterwai'ds to gi-ow 
rank and run riot over much of the poet s work. But 
even from his worst things here, not reprinted in the 
present edition, one may gather such lines as these : 

'* My lord was like a flower upon the brows 
Of lusty May: ah life as frail as flower! ^ 

My lord was like a star in highest heaven, 
Drawn down to earth by speUs and wickedness; 
My lord was like the opening eye of day ; 
But he is darkened; like the summer moon 
Clouded; £Edl'n like the stately tree, cut down: 
The breath of heaven dwelt among his leaves." 

Verses not to be despised, when one remembers that the 
boy who wrote them (evidently in his earlier teens) was 
living in full eighteenth century. But for the most part 
the blank verse in this small book is in a state of incredible 
chaos, ominous in tone of the future " Prophetic Books,'' 
if without promise of their singular and profound power 
or menace of their impenetrable mistiness, the obscurity of 
confused wind and cloud. One is thankful to see here 
some pains taken in righting these deformed limbs and 
planing oflF those monstrous knots, by one not less qualified 
to decide on such minor points of execution than on the 
gravest matters of art ; especially as some amongst these 
blank verse poems contain things of quite original and 
incomparable grandeur. Nothing at once more noble and 
more sweet in style was ever written, than part of this 
" To the Evening Star" : 

** Smile on our loves; and while thou drawest round 
The sky^s blue curtains, scatter silver dew 
On every flower that closes its swoet eyes 
In timely sleep. Let thy west wind sleep on 
The lake : speak silence with thy glimmering eyca. 
And wash the dusk with silver,^* 
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The two lines, or half lines, which make the glory of 
this extract resemble perfectly, for vigorous grace and that 
subtle strength of interpretation which transfigures the 
external nature it explains, the living leader of English 
poets. Even he has hardly ever given a study of landscape 
more large and delicate, an effect of verse more exquisite 
and sonorous. Of the " Spring" we have already said 
something ; but for that poem nothing short of transcrip- 
tion would be adequate. The "Autumn," too, should 
hardly have been rejected: it contains lines of perfect 
])owcr and great beauty, though not quite up to the mark 
of "Spring" or "Summer." From another poem, cer- 
tainly not worthier of the place it has been refused, we 
have extracted two lines worth remembering for their 
terseness and weight of scorn, recalling certain grave 
touches of satiixj in Blake's later work : 

** For ignorance is folly's leasing nurse, 
And love of folly needs none otlier*s cm^o.*' 

All that is worth recollection in the little play of " Edwaixl 
the Third " has been here reproduced with a judicious care 
in adjusting and rejecting. Blake had probably never 
seen the pnviseworthy but somewhat verbose historical 
drama on the same subject, generously bestowed upon 
Shakespeare by critics of that Grerman acuteness which 
cjm accept as poetry the most meritorious powers of 
rhetoric. His own disjointed and stumbling fragment, 
deficient as it is in sliai>e or phm or local colour, has far 
luoiv of the sound and savour of Shakespeare's style in 
deUxclicil lines : more indeed than has ever been caught 
up by any poet ejtcept one to whom his editor has seized 
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the chance of paying tribute in passing — the author of 
"Joseph and his Brethren ;" a poem which, for strength 
of manner and freshness of treatment, may certainly recaU 
Blake or any other obscurely original reformer in art ; 
although we may not admit the resemblance claimed for 
it on spiritual grounds to the works of Blake, in whose 
eyes the views taken l)y the later poet of the mysteries 
inherent in matters of faith or morality, and generally of 
the spiritual side of things, would, to our thinking, pro- 
bably have appeared shallow and untrue by the side of his 
own mystic personal creed. In dramatic passion, in 
dramatic character, and in dramatic language, Mr. WeUs' 
great play is no doubt far ahead, not of Blake's work only, 
but of most other men's : in actual conception of things 
that lie beyond these, it keeps within the range of common 
thought and accepted theory ; falling therefore far short, 
in its somewhat over frequent passages of didactic and 
religious reflection, of much less original thinkers than 
Blake. 

One other thing we may observe of these " Sketches ;" 
that they confciin, though only in the pieces rejected from 
our present collection, sad indications of the inexplicable 
influence which an early reading of the detestable pseudo- 
Ossian seems to have exercised on Blake. How or why 
such lank and lamentable counterfeits of the poetical style 
did ever gain this luckless influence — one, too, which in 
after yeai-s was to do far worse harm than it has done 
here— it is not easy to guess. Contemporary vice of taste, 
imperfect or on some points totally deficient education, 
may explain much and more than might be supposi^d, even 
vnth regard to the strongest untrained intellect ; but on 
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the other hand, the songs in this same volume give 
evidence of so rare a gift of poetical judgment, such ex- 
quisite natural sense and art, in a time which could not 
so much as blunder except by precedent and machinery, 
that such depravity of error as is implied by admiration 
and imitation of such an one as Macpherson remains 
inconceivable. Similar puzzles will, however, recur to the 
student of Blake's art ; but will not, if he be in any way 
worthy of the study, be permitted for a minute to impair 
his sense of its incomparable merits. Incomparable, we 
say advisedly : for there is no case on record of a man s 
being quite so far in advance of his time, in everything 
that belongs to the imaginative side of art, as Blake was 
from the first in advance of his. 

In 1782 Blake married, it seems after a year or two 
of engaged life. His wife Catherine Boucher deserves 
remembrance as about the most perfect wife on record. 
In all things but affection, her husband must have been 
as hard to live with as the most erratic artist or poet 
who ever mistook his way into mamage. Over the 
stormy or slippery passages in their earlier life Mr. Gil- 
christ has passed perhaps too lightly. No doubt Blake's 
aberrations were mainly matters of speech or writing; 
it is however said, truly or falsely, that once in a 
patriarchal mood he did propose to add a second wife to 
their small and shifting household, and was much per- 
plexed at meeting on one hand with tears and on all 
hands with remonstrances. For any clandestine excur- 
sions or furtive eccentricities he had probably too much 
of childish candour and impulse ; and this one hopeful 
and plausible design he seems to have sacrificed with a 
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goocl grace, on finding it really objectionable to the run 
of erring men. As to the rest, Mrs. Blake's belief in him 
was full and profoimd enough to endure some amount of 
trial Practically he was always, as far as we know, 
regular, laborious, immaculate to an exception; and in 
their old age she worked after him and for him, revered 
and helped and obeyed him, with an exquisite goodness. 

For the next eighteen years we have no continuous or 
available record under Blake's own hand of his manner 
of life ; and of course must not expect as yet any help 
from those who can still, or could lately, remember the 
man himself in later days. He laboured with passionate 
steadiness of energy, at work sometimes valueless and 
sometimes invaluable ; made, retained, and lost friends of 
a varying quality. Even to the lamentable taskwork of 
bad comic engravings for dead and putrescent " Wits 
Magazines" his biographer has tracked him and taken 
note of his doings. The one thing he did get published 
— his poem, or apology for a poem, called " The French 
Revolution '' (the first of seven projected books) — is, as far 
as I know, the only original work of its author worth 
little or even nothing ; consisting mainly of mere wind 
and splutter. The six other books, if extant, ought 
nevertheless to be looked up, as they can hardly be with- 
out some personal interest or empirical value, even if no 
better in workmanship than this first book. During these 
years however he produced much of his greatest work ; 
among other things, the '' Songs of Innocence and Expe- 
rience,'' and the prophetic books from " Thel " to "Ahania;" 
of all which we shall have to speak in due time and 
order. The notes on Reynolds and Lavater, from which 
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we have here many extracts given, we must hope to 
see some day printed in full Their vivid and vigorous 
style is often a model in its kind ; and the matter, how- 
ever violent and eccentric at times, always clear, noble, 
and thoughtful ; remarkable especially for the eagerness 
of approbation lavished on the meanest of impulsive or 
fanciful men, and the fervour of scorn excited by the 
best works and the best intentions of others. The 
watery wisdom and the bland absurdity of Lavater's 
axioms meet with singular tolerance from the future 
author of the " Proverbs of Hell ; " the considerate regu- 
lations and suggestions of Re3niolds' " Discourses " meet 
with no tolerance at all from the future illustrator of 
Job and -Dante. In all these rough notes, even we 
may say in those on Bacon's Essays, there is always a 
bushel of good grain to an ounce of chaff. What is 
erroneous or what seems perverse lies for the most part 
only on the surface ; what is falsely applied is often y 
truly said ; what is unjustly worded is often justly con-y* 
ceived. A man insensible to the perfect manner and 
noble matter of Bacon, while tolerant of the lisping and 
slavering imbecilities of Lavater, seems at first sight 
past hope or help ; but subtract the names or alter the 
symbols given, and much of Blake's commentary will 
seem, as it is, partially true and memorable even in its 
actual fonn, wholly true and memorable in its implied 
meaning. Again, partly through ingrained humour, 
partly through the rough shifts of his imperfect and 
tentative education, Blake was much given to a certain 
perverse and defiant habit of expression, meant rather to 
scare and offend than to allure and attract the common 
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run of readers or critics. In his old age we hear that he 
would at times try the ironic method upon objectionable 
reasoners ; not, we should bui^ine, with much dexterity 
or subtlety. 

The small accidents and obscure fluctuations of luck 
during these eighteen years of laborious town life, the 
changes of residence and acquaintance, the method and 
result of the day's work done, have been traced with 
much care and exhibited in a direct distinct manner by 
the biographer. Nothing can be more clear and sufficient 
than the brief notices of Blake's favourite brother and 
pupil, in character seemingly a weaker and somewhat 
violent replica ■ of his elder, not without noble and 
amiable quahties ; of his relations with Fuseli and Flax- 
man, with Johnson the bookseller, and others, whose 
names are now fished up from the quiet comfort of 
obscurity, and made more or less memorable for good or 
evil through their connection with one who was then 
himself among the obscurest of men. His alliance with 
Paine and the ultra-democrats then working or talking 
in London is the most curious episode of these years. 
His republican passion was like Shelley's, a matter of 
fierce dogmatic faith and rapid assumption. Looking at 
any sketch of his Lead and face one may see the truth of 
bis assertion that he was bom a democrat of the ima- 
ginative type. The faith which accepts and the passion 
which pursues an idea of justice not wholly attainable 
looks out of the tender and restless eyes, moulds the 
eager mobile-seeming lips. Infinite impatience, as of a 
great preacher or apostle — ^intense tremulous vitality, as 
of a great orator — seem to me to give his face the look 
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of one who can do all things but hesitate. We need 
no evidence to bid us believe with what fervour of spirit 
and singleness of emotion he loved the name and fol- 
lowed the likeness of freedom, whatever new name or 
changed likeness men might put upon her. Liberty and 
religion, taken in a large and subtle sense of the words, 
were alike credible and adorable to him ; and in nothing 
else could he find matter for belief or worship. His 
forehead, largest (as he said) just over the eyes, shows an 
eager steadiness of passionate expression. Shut off any 
single feature, and it will seem singular how little the 
face changes or loses by the exclusion. With all this, it 
is curious to read how the author of " Urizen " and 
"Ahania'' saved from probable hanging the author of 
the " Eights of Man '' and " Age of Reason." Blake had 
as perfect a gift of ready and steady courage as any 
man : was not quicker to catch fire than he was safe to 
stand his ground. The swift quiet resolution and fear- 
less instant sense of the right thing to do which he 
showed at all times of need are worth notice in a man of 
such fine and nervous habit of mind and body. — 

In the year after Paine's escape from England, his 
deliverer published a book which would probably have 
been something of a chokepear for the conventionnel. 
This set of seventeen drawings was Blake's first series of 
original designs, not meant to serve as merely illustrative 
work. Two of the prophetic books, and the " Songs of 
Innocence," had already been engraved; but there the 
designs were supplementary to the text ; here such text 
as there was served only to set out the designs ; and 
even these "Keys" to the "Gates of Paradise," some- 
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what of the rustiest as they are, were not supplied in 
every copy. The book is itself not unavailable as a key 
to much of Blake's fitful and tempestuous philosophy; 
and it would have been better to re-engrave the series in 
full than to give random selections twisted out of their 
places and made less intelligible than they were at first 
by the headlong process of inversion and convulsion tp 
which they have here been subjected. 

The frontispiece gives a symbol of man's birth into the 
fleshly and mutable house of life, powerless and painless 
as yet, but encircled by the likeness and oppressed by the 
mystery of material existence. The pre-existent spirit 
here well-nigh disappears under stifling folds of vegetable 
leaf and animal incrustation of overgrowing husk. It 
lies dumb and dull, almost as a thing itself begotten of 
the perishable body, conceived in bondage and brought 
forth with grief. The curled and clinging caterpillar, 
emblem of motherhood, adheres and impends over it, as 
the lapping leaves of flesh unclose and release the human 
fruit of corporeal generation. With mysterious travail 
and anguish of mysterious division, the child is bom as 
a thing out of sleep ; the original perfect manhood being 
cast in effect into a heavy slumber, and the female or 
reflective clement caDed into creatioiL This tenet recurs 
constantly in the turbulent and fluctuating evangel of 
Blake ; that the feminine element exists by itself for a 
time only, and as the shadow of the male ; thus Space is 
the wife of Time, and was created of him in the beginning 
that the things of lower life might have air to breathe 
and a place to hide their heads ; her moral aspect is Pity. 
She suffers through the lapse of obscure and painful 

q2 
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centuries with the suflferings of her children; she is 
oppressed with all their oppressions ; she is plagued with 
all the plagues of transient life and inevitable death. At 
sight of her so brought forth, a wonder in heaven, aQ the 
most ancient gods or daemons of pre-material life were 
terrified and amazed, touched with awe and softened 
with passion ; yet endured not to look upon her, a thing 
alien from the things of their eternal life ; for as space is 
impredicable of the divine world, so is pity impredicable 
of the daemonic nature. (See the "First Book of Urizen/') 
For of all the minor immortal and uncreated spirits Time 
only is^the friend of man ; and for man's sake has given 
him Space to dwell in, as under the shadow and within 
the arms of a great compassionate mother, who has 
mercy upon all her children, tenderness for all good and 
evil things. Only through his help and through her pity 
can flesh or spirit endure life for a little, under the iron 
law of the maker and the oppressor of man. Alone 
among the other co-equal and co-eternal daemons of his 
race, the Creator is brought into contact and collision 
with Space and Time ; against him alone they struggle 
in Promethean agony of conflict to deliver the children 
of men ; and against them is the Creator compelled to 
fight, that he may reach and oppress those whose weak- 
ness is defended by aU the warring hands of Time, shel- 
tered by all the gracious wings of Space. 

In the first plate of the " Gates of Paradise," the woman 
finds the child under a tree, sprung of the earth like a 
mandrake, which he who plucks up and hears groan must 
go mad or die ; grown under the tree of physical life, 
which is rooted in death, and the leaf of it is poisonous. 
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and it bears as fruit the wisdom of the serpent, moral 
reason or rational truth, which invents ihe names of 
virtue and vice, and divides moral life into good and 
evil. Out of earth is rent violently forth the child of dust 
and clay, naked, wide-eyed, shrieking ; the woman bends 
down to gather him as a flower, half blind with fierce sur- 
prise and eagerness, half smiling with foolish love and piti- 
ful pleasure ; with one hand she holds other children, small 
and new-blown also as flowers, huddled in the lap of 
her garment ; with the other she plucks him up by the 
hair. regarcUess of his deadly shriek and convulsed arms, 
heedless that this uprooting of the mandrake is the seal 
of her own death also. Then foUow symbols of the 
four created elements from which the corporeal man is 
made ; the water, blind and mutable as doting age, 
emblem of ignorant doubt and moral jealousy ; the heavy 
melancholy earth, grievous to life, oppressive of the 
spirit, type of all sorrows and tyrannies that are brought 
forth upon it, saddest of all the elements, tightest as a 
curb and painfuUest as a load upon the soul : then the 
air wherein man is naked, the fire wherein man is blind ; 
ashamed and afraid of his own nature and its nakedness, 
• surrounded with simiUtudes of severance and strife : 
overhung by rocks, rained upon by all the storms of heaven, 
lighted by unfriendly stars, with clouds spread under 
him and over ; *' a dark hermaphrodite," enlightened by 
the light within him, which is darkness — ^the light of 
reason and morality; evil and good, who was neither 
good nor evil in the eternal life before this generated 
existence ; male and female, who from of old was neither 
female nor male, but perfect man without division of 
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flesh, until the setting of sex against sex by the malignity 
of animal creation. Round the new-created man revolves 
the flaming sword of Law, burning and dividing in the 
•hand of the angel, servant of the cruelty of God, who 
drives into exile and debars from paradise the fallen 
spiritual man upon earth. Round the woman (a double 
type perhaps at once of the female nature and the "rational 
truth " or law of good and evil) roar and freeze the winds 
and snows of prohibition, blinding, congealing, confusing ; 
and in that tempest of things spiritual the shell of mate- 
rial things hardens and thickens, excluding all divine 
vision and obscuring all final truth with solid-seeming 
walls of separation. But death in the end shall enlighten 
all the deluded, shall deliver all the imprisoned ; there, 
though the worm weaves, the Saviour also watches ; the 
new garments of male and female to be there assumed 
by the spirit are so woven that they shall no longer be 
as shrouds or swaddling-clothes to hamper the newly bom 
or consume the newly dead, but free raiment and fair 
symbol of the spirit. For the power of the creative daemon, 
which began with birth, must end with death ; upon the 
perfect and eternal man he had not power till he had 
created the earthly life to bring man into subjection; 
and shall not have power upon him again any more when 
he is once resumed by death. Where the Creator's 
power ends, there begins the Saviour's power; where 
oppression loses strength to divide, mercy gains strength 
to reunite. For the Creator is at most God of this 
world only, and belongs to the life which he creates; 
the God of this world is a thing of this world, but the 
Saviour or perfect man is of eternity, belonging to the 
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spiritual life which was before birth and shall be after 
death. 

In these first six plates is the kernel of the book ; 
round these the subsequent symbols revolve, and toward 
these converge. The seventh we may assume to be an 
emblem of desire as it is upon earth, blind and wild, 
glad and sad, destroying the pleasures it catches hold of, 
losing those it lets go. One Love, a moth-like spirit, 
lies crushed at the feet of the boy who pursues another, 
flinging his cap towards it as though to trap a butterfly ; 
startled with the laugh of triumphant capture even at 
his lips, as the wingless flying thing eludes him and 
soars beyond the enclosure of summer leaves and stems 
toward upper air and cloud. To the original sketch 
was appended this quotation from Spenser, Book 2, 
Canto 2, V. 2 : 

'* All luckless babe, bom under cruel star, 
And in dead parents* baleftd ashes bred ; 
Full little weenest thou what sorrows are 
Left thee for portion of thy liyelyhed.'* 

Again, Youth, with the bow of battle lifted in his right 
hand, turns his back upon Age, and leaves him lament- 
ing in vain remonstrance and piteous reclamation : the 
fruit of vain-glory and vain teaching, ending in rebellion 
and division of spirit, when the beliefs and doctrines of 
a man turn against him and he becomes at variance 
with himself and with his own issue of body or of souL 
In the ninth plate, men strive to set a ladder against 
the moon and climb by it through the deepest dark- 
ness of night ; a white segment of narrow light just 
shows the sharp tongue of precipitous land upon which 
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they are gathered together in vain counsel and effort 
This was originally a satirical sketch of " amateurs and 
connoisseurs/' emblematic merely of their way of study- 
ing art, analyzing all great things done with ready rule 
and line, and scaling with ladders of logic the heaven of 
invention; here it reappears enlarged and exalted into 
a general type of blind belief and presumptuous reason, 
indicative also of the helpless hunger after spiritual 
things ingrained in those made subject to things mate- 
rial; the effusion and eluctation of spirits sitting in 
prison towards the truth which should make them free. 
In the tenth plate, the half-submerged face and out- 
stretched arm of a man drowning in a trough of tum- 
bling sea show just above the foam, against the glaring 
and windy clouds whose blown drift excludes the sky. 
Perhaps the noble study of sea registered in the Cata- 
logue as No. 128 of the second list was a sketch for this 
design of man sinking under the waves of time. Of tlie 
two this sketch is the finer ; a greater effect of tempest 
was never given by the work of any hand than in this 
weltering and savage space of sea, with the aimless clash 
of its breakers and blind turbulence of water veined and 
wrinkled with storm, enridged and cloven into drifting 
array of battle, with no lesser life visible upon it of man 
or vessel, fish or gull : no land beyond it conceivable, 
no heaven above it credible. This drawing, which has 
been reproduced by photography, might have found a place 
here or later in the book. In the eleventh plate, emble- 
matic of religious restraint and the severities of artificial 
holiness^ an old man, spectacled and strait-mouthed, clips 
with bis shears the plumes of a winged boy, who writhes 
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vainly in a passionate attempt at self-release, his arm 
hiding his face, his lithe slight limbs twisting with pain 
and fear, his curled head bent upon the curve of his 
elbow, his hand straining the air with empty violence of 
barren agony ; a sun half risen lights up the expansion 
of his haJf-shom wings and the helpless labour of his 
slender body. The twelfth plate continues this allegory 
under the type of father and sons, the vital energy and 
its desires or passions, thrust down into prison-houses 
of ice and snow. Next, man as he is upon earth attains 
for once to the vision of that which he was and shall be ; 
his eyes open upon the sight of life beyond the mundane 
and mortal elements, and the chains of reason and 
religion relax. In the evening he travels towards the 
grave ; a figure stepping out swiftly and steadily, staff 
in hand, over rough country ground and beside low 
thick bushes and underwood, dressed as a man of Blake s 
day; a touch of realism curious in the midst of such 
mystical work. Next in extreme age he passes through 
the door of death to find the worm at her work ; and in 
the last plate of the series, she is seen sitting, a worm- 
like woman, with hooded head and knees drawn up, the 
adder-like husk or shell of death at her feet, and behind 
her head the huge rotting roots and serpentine nether 
fibres of the tree of life and death : shapes of strange 
corruption and conversion lie around her, and between 
the hollow tree-roots the darkness grows deep and 
hard. " I have said to corruption, thou art my father ; 
to the worm, thou art my mother and my sister/' 
This is she who is nearest of kin to man from his birth 
to his death : 
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'* Weaving to dreams the sexual strife, 
And weeping over the web of life." 

I Lave given thus early a rough and tentative ana- 
lysis of this set of designs, rather than leave it to find a 
place among the poems or prophecies, because it does in 
effect belong rather to art than poetry, the verses being 
throughout subordinate to the engravings, and indeed 
scarcely to be accounted of as more than inscriptions or 
appendages. It may however be taken as being in a 
certain sense one of the prophetic or evangelic series 
which was afterwards to stretch to such strange lengths. 
In this engraved symbolic poem of life and death, most 
of Blake's chief articles of faith are advanced or im- 
plied ; noticeably, for example, that tenet regarding the 
creative deity and his relations to time and to the sons 
of men. Thus far he can see and no farther ; for so 
long and no longer he has power upon the actions and 
passions of created and transient life. Him let no 
Christians worship, nor the law of his covenant ; the 
written law which its writer wept at and hid beneath 
his mercy-seat; but instead let them write above 
the altars of their faith a law of infinite forgive- 
ness, annihilating in the measureless embrace of 
its mercy the separate existences of good and evil. 
So speaks Blake in his prologue ; and in his epilogue 
thus : 

To the Accuser, who is the God of this World, 

Truly, my Satan, thou art but a dunce, 

And dost not know the garment from the man ; 

Every harlot was a virgin once, 

Nor canst thou ever change Kate into Nan. 
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Though thou are worshipped by the names diyine 
Of Jesus and Jehoyah, thou art still 
The Son of Mom in weary night^s decline ; 
The lost traveller's dream under the hill. 



Upon the life which is but as a vesture, and as a ves- 
ture shall be changed, he who created it has power till 
the end ; appearances and relations he can alter, and 
turn a virgin to a harlot ; but not change one individual 
life to another, reverse or rescind the laws of personality. 
Virtue and vice, chastity and unchastity, are changeable 
and perishable ; " they all shall wax old as doth a gar- 
ment :** but the underlying individual life is imperish- 
able and intangible. All qualities proper to human 
nature are inventions of the Accuser ; not so the immor- 
tal prenatal nature, which is the essence of every man 
severally from eternity. That lies beyond the dominion 
of the God of this world ; he is but the Son of Morning, 
that having once risen, wiU set again ; shining only in 
the darkness of spiritual night ; his light is but a light 
seen in dreams before the dawn by men belated and 
misled, which shall pass away and be known no more at 
the advent of the perfect day. 

All these mystical heresies may seem turbid and 
chaotic ; but the legend or subject-matter of the present 
book is transparent as water, lucid as flame, compared to 
much of Blake's subsequent work. The designs, even 
if taken apart from their significance, are among his 
most inventive and interesting. They were done "for 
children,'* because, in Blake's mind, the wise innocence 
of children was likeliest to appreciate and accept the 
message involved in them; "for the sexes," that they 
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might be at once enlightened to see beyond themselves, 
and enfranchised from the bondage of pietism or mate- 
rialism. Interpreted according to Blake's intention, the 
book was a small leaf or chapter of the inspired gospel 
of deliverance which he was charged to preach through 
the organs of his art ; a gospel not easily to be made 
acceptable or comprehensible. 

Of the prophetic books produced about this time we 
shall not as yet speak ; nor have we much to say of the 
next set of designs, those illustrative of " Young's 
Night Thoughts," which were done, as will be surmised, 
on commission. Power, invention, and a certain share 
of beauty, these designs of course have ; but less, as it 
seems to me, of Blake's great qualities and more of his 
faults or errors than usual That the text which serves 
as a peg to hang them on, or a finger-post to point them 
out, is itself a thing dead and rotten, does not suffice to 
explain this ; for Blake could do admirable work by way 
of illustration to the verse of Hayley. 

This name brings us to a new and singular division 
of our present task. Dming the four important years 
of Blake's residence at Felpham we can trace his doings 
and feelings with some fulness and with some confi- 
dence. They were probably no busier than other years 
of his life ; but by a happy accident we hear more con- 
cerning the sort of labour done. In August 1800 Blake 
moved out of London for the first time; he returned 
"early in 1804." 

Hayley's patronage of Blake is a piece of high comedy 
perfect in its way. The first act or two were played out 
with sufficient liking on either side. " Mr. Hayley acts 
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like a prince" towards "his good Blake/' not it seems in 
the direct way of pecuniary gifts or loans, but in such 
smaller attentions as he could easily show to the husband 
and wife on their first arrival close at hand. It must be 
remarked and remembered that throughout this curious 
and incongruous intercourse there is no question what- 
ever of obligation on Blake's part for any kindness shown 
beyond the equal oflBces of friend to friend. It is for 
" Mr. Hayle/s usual brotherly affection" that he expresses 
such ready gratitude. That the poor man s goodwill 
was genuine we need not hesitate to allow; but the 
fates never indulged in a freak of stranger humour than 
when it seemed good to their supreme caprice to couple in 
the same traces for even the shortest stage a man like 
Hayley with a man like Blake, and bracket the " Triumphs 
of Temper" with the "Marriage of Heaven and 
HelL" 

England, with a deplorable ingratitude, has apparently 
forgotten by this time what her Hayley was once like. 
It requires a certain strength of imagination to realise the 
assured fact that he was once a " greatest living poet ; " 
retrospection collapses in the effort, and credulity loses 
heart to believe. Such, however, was in effect his pro- 
fession ; he had the witness of his age under hand and 
seal to the fact, that on the death of his friend Cowper 
the supreme laurels of the age or day had fallen by inherit- 
ance to that poet's accomplished and ingenious biographer. 
There is something pathetic and almost piteous in his 
perfect complacency and his perfect futility. A moral 
country should not have forgotten that to Mr. Hayley, 
when at work on his chief poem, " it seemed to be a kind 
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of duty incumbent on those who devote themselves to 
pootiy to render a powerful and too often a perverted 
art oa beneficial to life and manners as the limits of com- 
poHi^du and the character of modem times will allow." 
Although the ages, lie regretted to reflect, werQ past, in 
whicli pootxy was idolized for miraculous effects^ yet a 
poem intended to promote the cultivation of good humour, 
and designed to unite the special graces of Ariosto,of Dante, 
and of Pope, might still be of service to society ; or, he 
added with a chaste and noble modesty, " if this may be 
thought too chimerical and romantic by sober reason, it 
is at least one of those pleasing and innocent illusions in 
which a poetical enthusiast may be safely indulged ; " 
who will deny it 1 

This was the patron to whom Flaxman introduced 
Blake as an available engraver, and, on occasion, a com- 
mendable designer. Hayley was ready enough to cage 
and exhibit among the flock of tame geese which composed 
his troop of swans this bird of foreign feather; and 
until the eagle's beak and claws came into play under 
sharp provocation, the Felpham coop and farmyard were 
duly dignified by his presence and behaviour as a " tame 
villatic fowl." The master bantam-cock of the hen- 
roost in person fluttered and cackled round him with 
assiduous if perplexed patronage. But of such alliances 
nothing could come in the end but that which did come. 
"Mr. H.," writes Blake in July 1803 to Mr. Butts, his 
one purchaser (on the stiale of a guinea per pictm*e), 
" approves of my designs as little as he does of my poems. 
I have been forced to insist on his leaving me, in both, to 
my own self-wiU ; for I am determined to be no longer 
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pestered with his genteel ignorance and polite disapproba- 
tion. His imbecile attempts to depress me only deserve 
laughter." Let a compassionate amateur of human 
poultry imagine what confusion must by this time have 
been reigning in the poor hen-roost and dove-cote of 
Eartham ! Things, however, took some time in reaching 
the tragic pitch of these shrill discords. For months or 
years they appear to have run through various scales of very 
tolerable harmony. Blake, in the intervals of incessant 
engraving and occasional designing, was led by his good 
Hayley into the greenest pastures of literature and beside 
the stillest waters of verse ; he was solicited to help in 
softening and arranging for public inspection the horrible 
and pitiful narrative of Cowper's life ; he was prevailed 
upon to listen while Hayley "read Klopstock into English 
to Blake," with what result one may trust he never knew. 
For it was probably under the sting of this infliction that 
Blake scratched down in pencil a brief lyrical satire on 
the German Milton, which modem humanity would refuse 
to read in public if transcribed ; although or because it 
might be, for grotesque ease and ringing breadth of 
melodious extravagance, a scrap saved from some tatterc^l 
chorus of Aristophanes, or caught up by Rabelais as the 
fragment of a litany at the shrine of the Dive Bouteille. 
Let any man judge, from the ragged shred we can aff()rd 
to show by way of sample, how a sight or handling of the 
stuff would have affected Hayley ; 
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The moon at tliat sight blushed scarlet red, 
The stars threw down their cups and fled, 
And aU the deyils that were in hcU 
Answered with a ninefold yeU. 
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Elopstook felt the intripled turn, 

And all his boweh began to chum ; 

And his bowels turned round three times three, • 

And locked in his soul with a ninefold key ; 
• • • 

Then again old Nobodaddy swore 
He never had seen such a thing before 
Since Noah was shut in the ark. 
Since Eye fmst chose her hell-fire spark, 
Since 'twas the fiEishion to go naked. 
Since the old Anything was created ; 
And * # »» 

Only in choice Attic or in archaic French could the rest 
be endured by modem eyes ; but Panurge could hardly 
have improved on the maimer of retribution devised 
for flaccid fluency and devout sentiment always running 
at the mouth. 

For the rest, when out of the shadow of Klopstock or 
Cowper, Blake had enough serious work on hand. His 
designs for various ballads of Hayley's, strays of sick 
verse long since decomposed, were admirable enough to 
warrant a hope of general admiration. This they failed 
of ; but Blake's head and hands were full of other work. 
" Miniature," he writes to Mr. Butts, "is become a goddess 
in my eyes." He did not serve her long ; but while his 
faith in her godhead lasted he seems to have officiated 
with some ardour in the courts of her temple. He speaks 
of orders multiplying upon him, of especial praise received 
for proficiency in this style of work ; not, we may sup- 
pose, from any who had much authority to praise or dis- 
praise. It is impossible to imagine that Hayley knew a 
really great work of Blake's when he saw it ; a clever com- 
minution of great power must have seemed to him the 
worthiest use of it ; whereas the design and the glory of 
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Blake was to concentrate and elevate his talent : all he did 
and all he touched with profit has an air and a savour of 
greatness. In miniature and such things he must probably 
have worked with half his heart and less than half his 
native skill or strength of eye and hand. 

There is a certain pathos in the changes of tone which 
come one by one over Blake's correspondence at this 
time. All at first is sunlit and rose-coloured. " The vil- 
lagers are not mere rustics ; they are polite and modest. 
Meat is cheaper than in London ; but the sweet air and 
the voices of winds, trees, and birds, and the odours of the 
happy ground, make it a dwelling for immortals." This 
intense and eager pleasure in the freshness of things, this 
sharp relish of beauty in all the senses, which must needs 
run over and lapse into sudden musical expression, will 
recall the passages in Shelley's letters where some delight 
of sound or sight suddenly felt or remembered forces its 
way into speech, and makes music of the subservient 
words. "Work will go on here with God-speed. A 
roller and two harrows lie before my window." This 
passion for hints and types, common to all men of highly 
toned nerves and rapid reflectiveness of spirit, was not 
with Blake a matter of fugitive impulse or casual occasion. 
In his quietest moods of mind, in his soberest tempers of 
fancy, he was always at some such work. At this time, 
too, he was living at a higher strain of the senses than 
usual So sudden a change of air and change of world 
as had come upon him filled his nerves and brain at every 
entrance with keen influences of childlike and sensitive 
satisfaction. Witness his first sweet and singular verses 
to Flaxman and to Butts — " such as Felpham produces 
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by me, though not such as she produces by her eldest 
son/' he remarks, with some reason ; that eldest son and 
heir of every Muse being her good Hayley. Witness too 
the simple and complete pleasure with which he writes 
invitations and descriptions, transcribes visions and expe- 
riences. Probably too in some measure, could we trace 
the perfect relation of flesh with spirit and blood with 
brain, we should find that this first daily communion with 
the sea wrought upon him at once within and without ; 
that the sharp sweetness of the salted air was not without 
swift and pungent effect ; that the hourly physical delight 
lavished upon every sense by all tunes and odours and 
changes and colours of the sea — the delight of every 
breath or sound or shadow or whisper passing upon it — 
may have served at first to satiate as well as to stimulate, 
before the pressure of enjojnnent grew too intense and the 
sting of enjoyment too keen. Upon Blake, of all men, 
one may conjecture that these influences of spirit and 
sense would act with exquisite force. It is observable 
that now, and not before, we hear of visions making mani- 
fest to him the spiritual likeness of dead men : that the 
scene of every such apocalypse was a sea-beach ; the shore 
of a new Patmos, prolific as was the first of splendid and 
enormous fancies, of dreams begotten and brought forth 
in a like atmosphere and habit of mind.* Now too the 
illimitable book of divine or daemonic revelation called 

♦ Our greatest poet of the later days may be cited as a third witness. Through 
the marvellous last book of the Conlemplalions the breath and sound of the sea is 
blown upon every verse ; when he heard as it were the thunder and saw as it 
were the splendour of revelation, it was amid the murmur and above the motion 
of the Channel ; 

pr^ du dolmen qui domine Rozel, 
X rendroit oil le cap se prolonge en presquMle. 
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" Jerusalem'' was dictated by inspiration of its authors, who 
"are in eternity :'' Blake "dares not pretend to be any 
other than the secretary." Human readers, if such indeed 
exist beyond the singular or the dual number, will wish 
that the authors had put themselves through a previous 
course of surgical or any other training which might have 
cured a certain superhuman impediment of speech, very 
perplexing to the mundane ear ; a habit of huge breathless 
stuttering, as it were a Titanic stammer, intolerable to 
organs of flesh. " Allegory," the too obedient secretary 
writes to his friend, " addressed to the intellectual powers, 
while it is altogether hidden from the corporeal xmder- 
standing, is my definition of the most sublime poetry." 
A better perhaps could not be given ; as far that is as 
relates to the " spirit of sense " which is to be clothed in 
the beautiful body of verse ; but when once we have 
granted the power of conception, the claims of form are 
to be first thought of. It is of small moment how the 
work thus done may strike the heavy ear of vulgarity or 
affect the torpid palate of prurience ; against mere indo- 
lence or mere misconstruction it is waste of time to con- 
trive precautions or rear defences ; but the laws and the 
dues of art it is never permissible to forget. It is in fact 
only by innate and irrational perception that we can 
apprehend and enjoy the supreme works of verse and 
colour ; these, as Blake indicates with a noble accuracy, 
are not things of the understanding ; otherwise, we may 
add, the whole human world would appreciate them alike 
or nearly alike, and the high and subtle luxuries of excep- 
tional temperaments would be made the daily bread of 
the poor and hungry ; the vinum doemonum which now 

D 2 
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the few only can digest safely and relish ardently would 
be found medicinal instead of poisonous, palatable instead 
of loathsome, by the run of eaters and drinkers ; aU spe- 
cialties of spiritual office would be abolished, and the 
whole congregation would commimicate in both kinds. 
All the more, meantime, because this "bread of sweet 
thought and wine of delight" is not broken or shed for all, 
but for a few only — ^because the sacramental elements of 
art and poetry are in no wise given for the sustenance or 
the salvation of men in general, but reserved mainly for 
the sublime profit and intense pleasure of an elect body or 
church — aU the more on that account should the minis- 
tering official be careful that the paten and chaUce be 
found wanting in no one possible grace of work or per- 
fection of material 

That too much of Blake's written work while at Felp- 
ham is wanting in executive quality, and even in decent 
coherence of verbal dress, is undeniable. The Pythoness 
who delivers these stormy and sonorous oracles is at once 
exposed and hampered as it were by her loose and heavy 
raiment; the prophetic robe here sUps or gapes, there 
muffles and impedes ; is now a tatter that hardly hides 
the contorted limbs, and now an encumbrance that 
catches or trips up the reeling feet Everything now 
written in the fitful impatient intervals of the day's 
work bears the stamp of an overheated brain and of 
nerves too intensely strung. Everything may well appear 
to confirm the suggestion that, as high latitudes and 
climates of rarefied air afiect the physical structure of 
inhabitants or travellers, so in this case did the sudden 4 
country life, the taste and savour of the sea, touch sharply 
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and irritate deliciously the more susceptible and intricate 
organs of mind and nature. How far such passive 
capacity of excitement differs from insanity; how in 
effect a temperament so sensuous, so receptive, and so 
passionate, is further off from any risk of turning unsound 
than hardier natures carrying heavier weight and tougher 
in the nerves ; need scarcely be indicated. For the rest, 
our concern at present shall still be mainly with the letters 
of this date ; and by their light we may be enabled to see 
light shed upon many things hitherto hopelessly dark. 
As no other samples of Blake's correspondence worth 
mention have been allowed us by the jealousy of fate and 
divine parsimony, we must be duly grateful and careful 
in dealing with all we have ; gathering the fragments into 
commodious baskets, and piecing the shreds into available 
patchwork. 

These letters bear upon them the common stamp of all 
Blake's doings and writings ; the fiery and lyrical tone of 
mind and speech, the passionate singleness of aim, the 
heat and flame of faith in himself, the violence of mere 
words, the lust of paradox, the loud and angry habits of 
expression which abound in his critical or didactic work, 
are not here missing ; neither are clear indications 
wanting of his noblest qualities ; the great love of great 
things, the great scorn of small men, the strong tenderness 
of heart, the tender strength of spirit, which won for him 
honour from all that were honourable. Ready even in a 
too fervent manner to accept, to praise, to believe in worth 
and return thanks for it, he will have no man or thing 
impede or divert him, either for love's sake or hate's. 
Small friends with feeble counsels to suggest must learn ^ 
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to suppress their small feelings and graceful regrets, or be 
cleared out of his way with all their powers to help or 
hinder ; lucky if they get oflF without some label of 
epigram on the forehead or sting of epigram in the flesh. 
Upon Hayley, as we may see by collation of Blake's note- 
book with his letters, the lash fell at last, after long toler- 
ation of things intolerable, after ''great objections to my 
doing anything but the mere drudgery of business,'' (as 
for instance engraving illustrations to Hayley's poems 
designed by Flaxman's sister — ^not by his wife, as stated at 
p. 171 of the "Life'' by some momentary slip of a most 
careftd pen), "and intimations that if I do not confine 
myself to this I shall not live. This," adds Blake, " has 
always pursued me. You will understand by this the 
source of all my uneasiness. This from Johnson and 
Fuseli brought me down here, and this from Mr. H. will 
bring me back again." In a sharper mood than this, he 
appended to the decent skirts of Mr. Hayley one of the 
best burlesque epigrams in the language : — 

** Of Hayley's birth this was the happy lot : 
His mother on his £ither him begot." 

With this couplet tied to his tail, the ghost of Hayley 
may perhaps run further than his own strength of wind 
or speed of foot would naturally have carried him : with 
this hook in his nose, he may be led by " his good Blake " 
some way towards the temple of memory. 

What is most to be regretted in these letters is the 

wonderful tone of assertion respecting the writer's own 

pictures and those of the great ItaUan schools. This it 

would be difficult enough to explain, dishonest to over- 

look, easy to ridicule, and unprofitable to rebuka All 
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that need be said of this singular habit of Blake's has 
been said with admirable clearness and fairness in the 
prefatory note to the prose selections in VoL 11. Higher 
authority than the writer's of that note no man can have 
or can require. And as Blake's artistic heresies are in 
fact mere accidents — the illegitimate growth of chance 
and circumstance — we may be content to leave them 
wholly to the practical judgment and the wise charity of 
such artists as are qualified to pass sentence upon the 
achievements and the shortcomings of this great artist 
Their praise can alone be thoroughly worth having ; their 
blame can alone be of any significance : and in no other 
hands than theirs may we safely leave the memory and 
the glory of a fellow-labourer so illustrious as Blake. 

Other points and shades of character not less singular 
it is essential here to take notice of. These are not mat- 
ters of accident, like the errors of opinion or perversities 
of expression which may distort or disfigure the notes and 
studies on purely artistic matters ; they compose the vital 
element and working condition of Blake's talent. From 
the fifth to the tenth letter especially, it becomes evident 
that the writer was passing through strange struggles of 
spirit and passionate staged of faith. As early as the 
fourth letter, dated almost exactly a year later than the 
first written on his arrival at Felpham, Blake refers in a 
tone of regret and perplexity to the "abstract folly" 
which makes him incapable of direct practical work, 
though not of earnest and continuous labour. This action 
of the nerves or of the mind he was plainly unable to 
regulate or modify. It hurries him while yet at work 
into " lands of abstraction ;" he " takes the world with 
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him in his flight" Distress he knows would make the 
world heavier to him, which seems now " lighter than a 
ball of wool rolled by the wind ;" and this distress material 
philosophies or methodical regulations would " prescribe 
as a medicinal potion " for a mind impaired or diseased 
merely by the animal superflux of spirits and childlike 
excess of spiritual healtL But this medicine the strange 
and strong faculty of faith innate in the man precludes 
him from taking. Physical distress "is his mock and 
8Com ; mental no man can give ; and if Heaven inflicts 
it, all such distress is a mercy/' It is not easy, but it is 
requisite, to realise the perpetual freshness and fulness of 
belief, the inalterable vigour and fervour of spirit with 
which Blake, heretic and mystic as he may have been, 
worshipped and worked ; by which he was throughout 
life possessed and pursued. Above all gods or daemons of 
creation and division, he beheld by faith in a perfect man a 
supreme God. " Though I have been very unhappy, I am 
so no longer. I am again emerged into the light of day ; 
I still (and shall to eternity) embrace Christianity, and 
adore Him who is the express image of God.'' In the 
light of his especial faith all visible things were fused into 
the intense heat and sharpened into the keen outline of 
vision. He walked and laboured under other heavens, on 
another earth, than the earth and the heaven of material 
life: 
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With a bine sky spread over with wings, 
And a mild sun that mounts and sings; 
With trees and fields faU of fairy elves 
And little devils who fight for themselves; 
With angels planted in hawthorn bowers, 
And God Himself ia the passing hours." 
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All this was not a mere matter of creed or opinion, much 
less of decoration or ornament to his work. It was, as 
we said, his element of life, inhaled at every breath with 
the common air, mixed into his veins with their natural 
blood. It was an element almost painfully tangible and 
actual ; an absolute medium or state of existence, inevit- 
able, inexplicable, insuperable. To him the veil of outer 
things seemed always to tremble with some breath behind 
it : seemed at times to be rent in sunder with clamour 
and sudden lightning. All the void of earth and air 
seemed to quiver with the passage of sentient wings and 
palpitate imder the pressure of 'conscious feet Flowers 
and weeds, stars and stones, spoke with articulate lips 
and gazed with living eyes. Hands were stretched 
towards him from beyond the darkness of material nature, 
to tempt or to support, to guide or to restrain. His 
hardest facts were the vaguest allegories of other men. 
To him all symbolic things were literal, all literal things 
symbolic. About his path and about his bed, around his 
ears and under his eyes, an infinite play of spiritual life 
seethed and swarmed or shone and sang. Spirits impri- 
soned in the husk and shell of earth consoled or menaced 
him. Every leaf bore a growth of angels ; the pulse of 
every minute sounded as the falling foot of God ; under 
the rank raiment of weeds, in the drifting down of 
thistles, strange faces frowned and white hair fluttered ; 
tempters and allies, wraiths of the living and phantoms 
of the dead, crowded and made populous the winds that 
blew about him, the fields and hills over which he gazed. 
Even upon earth his vision was " twofold always ;" sin- 
gleness of vision he scorned and feared as the sign of 
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jnechanical intellect, of talent that walks while the soul 
sleeps, with the mere activity of a blind somnambulism. 
It was fourfold in the intervals of keenest inspiration and 
subtlest rapture ; threefold in the paradise of dreams 
lying between earth and heaven, lulled by lighter airs 
and lit by fainter stars ; a land of night and moonlight, 
spectral and serene. These strange divisions of spirit 
and world according to some dim and mythologic 
hierarchy were with Blake matters at once serious and 
commonplace. The worlds of Beulah and Jerusalem, 
the existence of Los god of Time and Enitharmon goddess 
of Space, the fallen manhood of Theotormon, the impri- 
soned womanhood of Oothoon, were more to him even 
than significant names ; to the reader they must needs 
seem less. This monstrous nomenclature, this jargon of 
^liscreated things in chaos, rose as by nature to his lips, 
flowed from them as by instinct. Time, an incarnate 
spirit clothed with fire, stands before him in the sun s 
likeness; he is threatened with poverty, tempted to 
make himself friends of this world ; and makes answer 
as though to a human tempter : 

** My liandfl are laboured day and night 
And rest comes never in my sight ; 
My wife has no indulgence given 
Except what comes to her from heaven ; 
We eat little, we drink less ; 
This earth breeds not our happiness." 

He beheld, he says. Time and Space as they were eter- 
nally, not as they are seen upon earth ; he saw nothing 
as man sees : his hopes and fears were alien from all 
men's ; and upon him and his the light of prosperous 
days and the terrors of troubled time had no power. 
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" When I had my defiance given 
The sun stood trembling in heaven; 
The moon, that glowed remote below, 
Became leprous and white as snow ; 
And every soul of man on the earth 
Felt affliction and sorrow and sickness and dearth." 

In all this we may see on one side the reflection and 
refraction of outer things, on tiie other side the pro- 
jection of his own mind, the effusion of his individual 
nature, throughout the hardest and remotest alien matter. 
Strangely severed fix)m other men, he was, or he con- 
ceived himself, more strangely interwoven with them. 
The light of his spiritual weapons, tiie sound of his 
spiritual warfare, was seen, he believed, and was heard 
in faint resonance and far reverberation among men who 
knew not what such sights and sounds might mean. K, 
worsted in this " mental fight," he should let " his sword 
sleep in his hand," or "refuse to do spiritual acts 
because of natural fears and natural desires," the world 
would be the poorer for his defection, and himself 
" called the base Judas who betrays his friend." Fear of 
this rebuke shook and wasted him day and night; he 
was rent in sunder with pangs of terror and travail. 
Heaven was full of the dead, coming to witness against 
him with blood-shedding and with shedding of tears : 

*< The sun was hot 
With the bows of my mind and with arrows of thought." 

In this spirit he wrought at his day's work, seeing 
everywhere the image of his own mood, the presence of 
foes and friends. Nothing to him was neutral ; nothing 
without significance. The labour and strife of soul in 
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which he lived was a thing as earnest as any bodily 
warfare. Such struggles of spirit in poets or artists 
have been too often made the subject of public study ; 
nay, too often the theme of chaotic versifiers. A theme 
more utterly improper it is of course impossible to 
devise. It is just that a workman should see all sides of 
his work, and labour with all his might of mind and 
dexterity of hand to make it great and perfect ; but to 
use up the details of the process as crude material for 
cruder verse — ^to invite spectators as to the opening of a 
temple, and show them the unbaked bricks and untem- 
pered mortar — to expose with immodest violence and 
impotent satisfaction the long revolting labours of mental 
abortion — this no artist will ever attempt, no craftsman 
ever so perform as to escape ridicule. It is useless for 
those who can carve no statue worth the chiselling to 
exhibit instead six feet or nine feet of shapeless plaster 
or fragmentary stucco, and bid us see what sculptors 
work with ; no man will accept that in lieu of the 
statua Not less futile and not less indecent is it for 
those who can give expression to no great poem to dis- 
gorge masses of raw incoherent verse on the subject of 
verse-making : to offer, in place pf a poem ready wrought 
out, some chaotic and convulsive story about the way in 
which a poet works, or does not work. 

To Blake the whole thing was too grave for any such 
exposure of spiritual nudity. In these letters he records 
the result of his " sore travail ;" in these verses he com- 
memorates the manner of his work " under the direction 
of messengers from heaven daily and nightly, not without 
trouble or care ;" but he writes in private and by pure 
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instinct ; he speaks only by the impulse of confidence, 
in the ardour of faitL What he has to say is said 
with the simple and abstract rapture of apostles or pro- 
phets ; not with the laborious impertinence and vain 
obtrusion of tortuous analysis. For such heavy play 
with gossamer and straws his nature was too earnest 
and his genius too exalted. This is the mood in which 
he looks over what work he has done or has to do : 
.nd in hi. Up, a.e seraog. .rip^ languags uaed Las 
the sincerity of pure fire. "I see the face of my 
Heavenly Father ; He lays His hand upon my head, and 
gives a blessing to all my work. Why should I be 
troubled? why should my heart and flesh cry out? I 
will go on in the strength of the Lord ; through heU 
wiU I sing forth His praises ; that the dragons of the 
deep may praise Him, and that those who dwell in dark- 
ness and in the sea-coasts may be gathered into His 
kingdom." So did he esteem of art, which indeed is not 
a light thing ; nor is it wholly unimportant to men that 
they should have one capable artist more or less among 
them. How it may fare with artisans (be they never so 
pretentious) is a matter of sufficiently small moment 
One blessing there assuredly was upon all Blake's work ; 
the infinite blessing of life ; the fervour of vital blood. 

In spite however of all inspiration and of aU support, 
sickness and uncongenial company impeded his hours of 
labour and corroded his hours of repose. A trial on the 
infamous charges of sedition and assault, brought by a 
private soldier whose name of Scholfield was thus made 
shamefully memorable, succeeded finally in making the 
country unendurable to him. It must be said here of 
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the hapless Hayley that he behaved well in this time of 
vexation and danger : coming forward to bail " our friend 
Blake," and working hard for the defence in a tumultuous 
and spluttering way : he " would appear in public at the 
trial, living or dying,'' and did, with or without leave of 
doctors, appear and speak up for the accused. Blake's 
honourable acquittal does not make it less disgraceful 
that the charge should at all have been entertained. His 
own courage, readiness of wit, and sincerity of spirit are 
fully shown in the letter relating this short and sharp 
episode in his quiet life. Some months later he returned 
to London once for all, and once for all broke oflF rela- 
tions with Felpham : commending, it may be hoped, 
Hayley to the Muses and Scholfield to the halberts. 

Having read these letters, we are not lightly to judge 
of Blake as of another man. Thoughts and creeds pecu- 
liar to his mind found expression in ways and words 
peculiar to his lips. It was no vain or empty claim that 
he put forward to especial insight and individual means 
of labour. If he spoke strangely, he had great things to 
speak, ff he acted strangely, he had great things to do. 
"Mount Sinai was altogether on a smoke, because the 
Lord descended on it in fire." Let the tree be judged by 
its fruit If the man who wrote thus had nothing to do 
or to say worth the saying or the doing, it may fairly be 
said that he was mad or foolish. The involving smoke, 
here again, implied the latent fire. Where the particles 
of dust are mere hardened mud, where the cloud is 
mere condensing fog hatched from the stagnation of a 
swamp, one may justly complain of the obstruction and 
the obscurity. There is here indeed too much of mist, 
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but it is at least clear ; the air that breeds it is high, the 
moisture that feeds it is pure. This man had never lived 
in the low places of thought. In the words of a living 
poet,* whose noble verses are worthy to stand thus near 
Blake 8 own — 

** He liad Boen the moon's eclipse 
By the fire from Etna's lips, 
With Orion had he spoken, 
His fast with honey-dew had broken." 

His dialect was too much the dialect of a far country ; 
but it was from a far country that he came, from a lofty 
station that he spoke. To a poet who has given us so 
much, to an artist who has done great things to such 
great purpose, we may give at least some allowance and 
some toleration. The distance is great which divides a 
fireside taper from the eclipsed moon on Etna. Rules 
which are useftd or necessary for household versifiers 
may well be permitted to relax or even to dissolve when 
applied to one who has attained to see with unblinded 
eyes and to speak with adequate words of matters so far 
above them. 

The next point noticeable by us in the story of Blake's 
life is his single-handed duel with Cromek and Stothard ; 
and of this we need not wish to speak at much length. 
The engraver, swift and sharp in all his dealings — never 
scrupulous, insolent sometimes, and always cunning — had 

♦ W. B. Scott Tho few and great words cited above occur, it will be obeerred, 
in a poem affording thronghout no inapt allegory of Blake's life and works. 
More accurate and more Admirable expression was never given to a theme so 
pregnant and so great The whole ** fable '* maj be well applied bj students of the 
OMttar in hand to the history of Blake's relations with minor men of more turn 
for taccesa'; which, as Victor Hugo has noted in his royal manner, ii so often ** a 
rather hideous thing. ^ 
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an easy game to play, and played it without shame ; not 
even taking the trouble to hide his marked cards or to 
load his dice in private. In spite or in consequence of 
this rapacity and mendacity,* Cromek was evidently of 



* It appears that some effort, laudable if wholly sincere, and not condemnable 
if partly coloured by personal feeling, has been made to rebut the charges 
brought against Stothard and Cromek by the biographer of Blake. What has 
been written in the text is of course based upon the assumption that Mr. 
Gilchrist has given an account of the matter as full and as fair as it was 
assuredly his desire to make it. As junior counsel (so to speak) on behalf of 
Blake, I have followed the lead of his biographer ; for me in fact nothing 
remained but to revise and restate, with such clearness and brevity as I could, 
the case as laid down by him. This, finding on the face of it nothing incoherent 
or incredible, I have done ; whether any man can disprove it remains to be seen. 
Meantime we are not left to our own choice in the matter of epithets. There 
is but one kind of phrase that will express such things and the doers of such things. 
Against Stothard no grave charge has been brought ; none therefore can be re> 
futed. Any reference to subsequent doings or sufferings of his must be unspeakably 
irrelevant to the matter in hand. Against Cromek a sufficiently heavy indict- 
ment has been laid ; one which cannot be in the least degree lightened by counter- 
charges of rash violence on Blake's part or blind hastiness on Mr. Gilchrist's. 
One thing alone can avail him in the way of whitewash. He is charged with 
theft ; prove that he did not steal. He is charged with breach of contract ; prove 
that his contract was never broken. He is charged with denying a commission 
given by him ; prove that he did not deny it For no man, it is to be feared, 
will now believe that Blake, sleeping or waking, forged the story of the com- 
mission or trumped up the story of the contract. That point of the defence the 
counsel for Cromek had best give up with all convenient speed ; had better indeed 
not dream at all of entering upon it. Again : he is charged, as above, with adding 
to his apparent perfidy a superfetation of insolence, an accretion or excrescence of 
insult. Prove that he did not write the letter published by Mr. Cunningham in 
1852. It is undoubtedly deplorable that any one now living should in any way 
have to suffer for the misdoings of a man, whom, were it just or even possible, 
one would be willing to overlook and to forget. But time is logical and equable; 
and this is but one among many inevitable penalties which time is certain to 
bring upon such wrong-doers in the end ; penalties, or rather simple results of the 
thing done. Had this man either dealt honestly or while dealing dishonestly 
been but at the pains to keep clear of Walter Scott and William Blake, no writer 
would have had to disturb his memory. But now, however strong or sincere may 
be our just sense of pity for all to whom it may give pain, truth must be spoken ; 
and the tnith is that, unless the authorities cited can be utterly upset and broken 
down by some palpable proof in his favour, Cromek was what has been stated. 
Mr. Gilchrist also, in the course of his fair and lucid narrative, speaks once of 
•*pity." Pity may be good, but proof is better. Until such proof come, the 
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some use to Blake. And even for the exercise of these 
special talents he is perhaps not to be blamed ; the man 
did but work with such qualities as he had ; did but put 
out to use his natural gifts and capacities. But that he 
should have done this at Blake's expense is and must 
remain unpardonable : and therefore he must be left to 
hang with the head downwards from the memorial 
gallows to which biography has nailed him ; a warning 
to all such others to choose their game more warily. A 

best th&t can be done for Cromek is to let well alone. Less could not have been 
aaid of him than equitable biography has here been compelled to say ; no more 
need be said now and for ever, if counsel will have the wisdom to let sleeping 
dogs lie. This advice, if they cannot refute what is set down without more 
words, we must give them ; /i^ 'f''^' Kofidptyay, The waters are muddy enough 
without that. Vague and vain clamour of deprecation or appeal may be plain* 
tive but is not conclusive. As to any talk of cruelty or indelicacy shown in 
digging up the dead misdeeds of dead men, it is simply pitiable. Were not 
reason wasted on such reasoners it might be profitable (which too evidently it is 
not) to reply that such an argument cuts right and left at once. Suppress a 
truth, and you suggest a Jie ; and a lie so suggested is the most '* indelicate " of 
cruelties possible to inflict on the dead If, for pity*s sake or contempt*s or for 
any other reason, the biographer had explained away the charges against Cromek 
which lay ready to his hand, he must have left upon the memory of Scott and 
upon the memory of Blake the stain of a charge as grave as this : if Cromek was 
honest, they were calumniators. To one or two the good name of a private man 
may be valuable ; to all men the good name of a great man must be precious. 
This difference of value must not be allowed to weigh with us while considering 
the evidence ; but the fact seems to be that no evidence in disproof of the main 
charges has been put forward which can be seriously thought worth sifting fur a 
moment This then being the sad case, to inveigh against Blake's biographer is 
utterly idle and hardly honest. If the stories are not true, any man*s com- 
mentary which assumes their truth must be infinitely unimportant. If the 
stories are true, no remark annexed to the narrative can now blacken the accused 
further. Those alone who are responsible for the accusation brought can be 
convicted of unfairness in bringing it ; Mr. Gilchrist, it must be repeated, found 
everyone of the chaises which we now find in his book, given under the hand and 
seal of honourable men. These he found it, as 1 do now, necessary to transcribe 
in a concise form ; adding, as 1 have done, any brief remarks he saw fit to make 
in the interest of justice and for the sake of exi)lanation. I^t there be no more 
heard of appeal against this exercise of a patent right, of invective against this 
discharge of an evident duty. Disi)roof is the one thing that will now avail ; and 
to anything short of that no one should again for an instant listen. 
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tradesman who, by their own account, swindled Blake 
and robbed Scott can hardly expect to be allowed safe 
harbourage under the compassionate shelter of complete 
obUvion or behind the weather-tight screen of simple 
contempt. It may be worth while to condense the 
evidence as to his dealings with Blake and Stothard. 
One alone of these three comes out clear from the 
involved network of suspicious double-dealing. In the 
matter of the engravings to Blair, Cromek had en- 
trapped and cheated Blake from the first In the matter 
of the drawing from Chaucer, he had gone a step 
further down the steep slope of peculation. After the 
proposal to employ Schiavonetti, Blake might at once 
have thrown him over as a self-detected knave. He did 
not; and was accordingly plundered again in a less 
dexterous and a more direct maimer. It is fortimate 
that the shameful little history has at last been tracked 
through all its scandalous windings by so keen an eye 
and so sure a hand as Mr. Gilchrist's. Two questions 
arise at first sight ; did Cromek give Blake a commission 
for his design of the " Pilgrims " ? did Stothard, when 
Cromek proposed that he should take up the same sub- 
ject, know that the proposal was equivalent to the 
suggestion of a theft ? Both these questions Blake would 
have answered in the affirmative ; and in his dialect the 
affirmative mood was distinct and strong. Further evi- 
dence on the first head can be wanted by no one of 
decent insight or of decent candour. That Cromek, 
with more than professional impudence, denied the 
charge, is an incident in the affair neither strange nor 
important. The maimer of his denial may be matched 
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for effrontery with the tone of his insolent letter to Blake 
on the subject of the designs to Blair. With the vul- 
garities and audacities, the shifts and the doubles of this 
shuffling man of prey, no one need again be troubled. That 
a visitor caught with the spoons in his pocket should 
bluster, stammer, and grin as he pleads innocence or 
affects amazement, is natural and desirable; for every 
word and gesture, humble or shameless, incoherent or 
intrepid, serves to convict him twice over. Undoubtedly 
he saw Blake's sketch, tried to conjure it into his pocket, 
and failed ; undoubtedly, finding that the artist would 
not again give up his work to be engraved by other 
hands, he made such approach to an honest offer as was 
compatible with his character ; imdoubtedly also he then 
made money in his uncleanly way out of the failure by 
tossing the subject to another painter as a bait. No 
man has a right to express wonder that Blake refused to 
hold Stothard blameless. It is nothing whatever to the 
purpose that, while Cromek's somewhat villainous share 
in the speculation was as yet imder cover, Blake may 
have bestowed on Stothard's unfinished design his fiiendly 
counsel and his frank applause. After the dealers 
perfidy had been again bared and exposed by his own 
act, it was, and it is yet, a stretch of charity to suppose 
that his associate was not likewise his accomplice. And 
the manner of Stothard's retort upon Blake, when taxed 
by him with unfair dealing, was not of a sort qualified 
to disperse or to allay suspicion. He charged, and he 
permitted Cromek to charge, the plundered man with the 
act of plunder. Even though we, who can now read the 
whole account without admixture of personal feeling, may 

■ 2 
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acquit Stothard of active or actual treachery, as all must 
gladly do who remember how large a debt is due from 
all to an artist of such exquisite and pleasurable talent, it 
is hopeless to make out for him a thoroughly sufficient 
case. The fellowship of such an one as Cromek leaves 
upon all who take his part at least the suspicion of a 
stain. All should hope that Stothard on coming out of 
the matter could have shown clean hands ; none can 
doubt that Blake did. That on Stothard s part irritation 
should have succeeded to surprise, and rancour to irritation, 
is not wonderful. If he was indeed injured by the fault 
of Cromek and the misfortune of Blake, it would doubt- 
less have been admirably generous to have controlled the 
irritation and overcome the rancour; but in that case 
the worst that should be said of him is that he did not 
adopt the noblest course of action possible to him. Ad- 
mitting this, he is not blameable for choosing to throw in 
his lot with Cromek ; but we must then suppose not 
merely that Cromek had abstained from any avowal of 
his original treachery, but that Stothard was imhappily 
able to accept in good faith the bare assertion of Cromek 
in preference to the bare assertion of Blake. If we 
beHeve this, we are bound to admit no harsher feeling 
than regret that Cromek should so have duped and blinded 
his betters ; but in common fairness we are also bound 
to restrict the question within these limits. For Stothard 
a door of honourable escape stands open ; and all must 
desire rather to widen than to narrow the opening. No 
one can wish to straiten his chance of acquittal, or to 
inquire too curiously whether there be not a pretext for 
closing the door that now stands ajar. But for the rest, 
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it is simply necessary to choose between Blake's authority 
and Cromek s ; and to consider this alternative seriously 
for a moment would be at once an act of condescension 
towards Cromek and of impertinence towards Blake, 
equally unjustifiable on either side. It is possible that 
Blake was not wronged by Stothard ; it is undeniable 
that he was wronged through him. It is probable that 
Stothard believed himself to be not in the wrong ; it is 
certain that Blake was in the right* 

* It is to be regretted that the share taken in this matter by Flaxman, "who 
defended Stothard from the charge of collusion "with Cromek, appears to have 
alienated Blake from one of his first friends. Throughout the MS. so often cited 
bj his biographer, he couples their names together for attack. In one of his 
rough epigrams, formless and pointless for the most part, but not without value 
for the sudden broken gleams of light they cast upon Blake's character and 
history, he reproaches both sculptor and painter with benefits conferred by him- 
self and disowned by them : and the blundering stumbling verses thus jotted 
down to relieve a minute's fit of private anger are valuable as evidence for his 
sincere sense of injury. 

To F. AND S. 

'* I found them blind : I taught them how to see ; 
And now they know neither themselves nor me. 
TTis excellent to turn a thorn to a pin, 
A fool to a bolt, a knave to a glass of gin.** 

Whether or not he had in fact thus utilized his rivals by making the most out 
of their several qualities, may be questionable. If so, we must say he managed 
to scratch his own fingers with the pin, to miss his shot with the bolt, and to 
spill the liquor extracted from the essence of knavery. The following dialogue 
has equal virulence and somewhat more sureness of aim. 

Mr. Stothard to Mr. Cromek. 
" For fortune's favour you your riches bring ; 
But fortune says she gave you no such thing. 
Why should you prove ungrateful to your friends, 
Sneaking, and backbiting, and odds-and-ends ! ** 

Mr. Cromek to Mr. Stothard. 
" Fortune favours the brave, old proverbs say ; 
But not with money ; that is not the way : 
Turn back, turn back ; you travel all in vain ; 
Turn through the iron gate down Sneaking Lane." 
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About the close of this quarrel, and before the publica- 
tion of Blake's designs to Blair as engraved for Cromek 
by Schiavonetti, a book came out which would have 
deserved more notice and repaid more interest than has 
yet been shown it. The graceful design by Blake on its 
frontispiece is not the only or even the chief attraction 
of Dr. Malkin's "Memoirs of his Child." The writer 
indeed treads ponderously and speaks thickly ; but there 
is extant no picture at once so perfect and so quaint of 
a purely childlike talent. Even supreme genius, which 
usually has a mind now and then to try, has never given 
us the complete and vivid likeness which a child has for 
once given of himself Even Shakespeare, even Hugo, 
even Blake, has not done this. The husky dialect of his 
father suffices to express something ; and the portrait is 
significant and pleasant, reproducing as it does the soUd 
grace and glad gravity proper to children ; a roimd and 
bright figure, with no look of over-training or disease. 
But the child s own scraps and scrawls contain the kernel 
and jewel of the book. His small drawings are certainly 
firmer, clearer, more inventive than could have been 
looked for in a six -year-old artist. Any slight imitative 
work in a child implies the energy which impels inven- 
tion in a man. His little histories and geographies are 
delightful for Ulogical sequence of events and absurd 
coherence of fancy. Only a child could have invented 
and combined such unimaginable eccentricities of inno- 
cence. The language and system of proper names strongly 

For the "iron gate" of money-making the brazen-browed speaker was no 
unfit porter. The cruditj of these rough notes for some unfinished satire is not, 
let it be remembered, a fair sample of Blake*8 capacity for epigram ; and it 
would indeed be unfair to cite them but for their ralue as to the matter in hand. 
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recaU Blake's own habits of speech. The province of 
MaUeb and the city of Tumblebob are no unfit abodes for 
Hand and Hyle, Kwantok and Kotope. The moral 
polity of Allestone is not unlike that which prevails 
among the Emanations " who in the aggregate are called 
Jerusalem." The pamphlet, condensed and compressed 
into a form more thoroughly readable, would be worth 
republishing. 

It seems probable that the verses following were 
written by Blake about this time, as Mr. Gilchrist refers 
the design of the " Last Judgment," executed on com- 
mission for Lady Egremont, to the year 1807. They 
are evidently meant to match the beautiful dedication of 
the designs to Blair, which were not brought out till the 
next year. Less excellent in workmanship, they are not 
less important by way of illustration. The existence of 
some mythical or symbolic island of Atalantis, where the 
arts were to be preserved as in paradise, now waUed 
round or washed over by the blind and bitter waters of 
time, was a favourite vision with Blake. At a first 
reading some of these verses seemed to refer to the sub- 
sequent series of designs from Dante ; but there is no 
evidence of any such later commission as we must in 
that case take for granted. 



'* The caverns of the grave I've seen, 
And these I showed to £ngland*s queen; 
But now the caves of Hell I view, 
Who shaU 1 dare to show them to? 
What mighty soul in beauty's form 
Shall dauntless view the infernal storm ? 
Egremont's Countess can control 
The flames of hell that round me roll. 
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If she refuse, I still go on, 
Till the heavens and earth are gone; 
Still admired by noble minds, 
Followed by Envy on the winds. 
Be-engraved time after time, 
Ever in their youthftd prime, 
My designs unchanged remain ; 
* Time may rage, but rage in vain ; 

For above Time's troubled fountains. 
On the great Atlantic mountains, 
In my golden house on high. 
There they shine eternally." 

Blake was always looking westward for his islands of 
the blest. All transatlantic things appear to have a 
singular hold upon his fancy. America was a land of 
misty and stormy morning, struck by the fierce and fugi- 
tive fires of intermittent war and nascent freedom. In a 
dim confused manner, he seems to mix up the actual 
events of history with the formless and labouring legends 
of his own mythology ; or rather to cast circumstances 
into the crucible of vision, and extract a strange amalgam 
of metals unfit for mortal currency and diflicult to bring 
to any test 

In 1808 the illustrations to "Blair's Grave" appeared, 
and found some acceptance ; a success on which the 
shameful soul of Cromek fed exultingly and fattened 
scandalously. The ravenous gamester had packed his cards 
from the first with all due care, and was able now to bluster 
without fear as he had before swindled without shame. 
Twenty poimds of the profits fell to the share of the 
designer for some of the most admirable works extant in 
that line. The sweetness and vivid grace of these designs 
are as noticeable as the energy and rapidity of imagina- 
tion implied by them. Even in Blakes lifetime their 
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tender and lofty beauty drew down some recognition ; 
and incautious criticism, as it praised them, forgot that 
the artist was not dead yet The generous oversight was 
afterwards amply and consistently redeemed. For the 
moment it was perhaps not wonderful that even so much 
excellence should obtain something of mistrustful admira- 
tion. The noble passion and exaltation of spirit here 
made visible burnt its way into notice for a time ; and 
Cromek was allowed to claim applause for his invention 
of Blake. We will choose two designs only for reference. 
None who have seen can well forget the glorious vio- 
lence of reunion l>etween soul and body, meeting with 
fierce embraces, with glad agony and rage of delight; 
with breasts yearning and eyes wide, with sweet madness 
of laughter at their lips; the startled and half-arisen 
body not less divine already than the descending soul, 
though the earth clings yet about his knees and feet, and 
though she comes down as with a clamoui of rushing 
wind and prone impulse of falling water, fresh from the 
stars and the highest air of heaven. But for perfect 
beauty nothing of Blake's can be matched against the 
design of the soul departing ; in this drawing the body 
lies filled as it were and clothed with the supreme 
sleep of flesh, no man watching by it ; with limbs laid out 
and covered, with eyelids close; and the soul, with 
tender poise of pausing feet, vdtii painless face and sad 
pure eyes, looks back as with a serene salutation full of 
pity, before passing away into the clear air and light 
left at the end of sunset on heaven and the hills ; where 
outside the opened lattice a soft cold land of rising 
fields and ridged moorland bears upon it the barren 
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beauly of shadow and sleep, the breath and not the 
breeze of evening. The sweet and grave grace of this 
background, with a bright pallor in the sky and an eflfect 
upon field and moor of open air without wind, brings 
with it a sense as of music. 

A year later Blake advertised and opened his exhi- 
bition ; which he was about as qualified to manage as 
little Malkin might have been. Between anger, inno- 
cence, want of funds and sense of merit, he would 
assuredly have ruined a better chance than he ever had. 
With the exception of his Canterbury Pilgrims, the 
choice of pictures and designs for exhibition seems to 
have been somewhat unhappy.* The admirable power 
and high dramatic quality of that singular but noble 
picture, the latent or superincumbent beauty which 
corrects and redeems its partial ugliness, the strong 
imagination and the fanciful justice of the entire work, 
were invisible to all but such spectators as Charles Lamb ; 
if indeed there were ever another capable of seeing 
them to such purpose. Whatever portion of the like 
merit there may have been in the other works exhibited 
was still more utterly lost upon the few who saw them 
at all ; for of these we have scarcely any record beyond 
Blake's own. One journal alone appears to have noticed 
the exhibition. An angry allusion of Blake's to some 

• Since writing the lines above I have been told by Mr. Seymour Kirkup that 
one picture at least among those exhibited at this time was the very noblest of all 
Blake*s works ; the ** Ancient Britons." It api>ears to have dropped out of sight, 
but must be still hidden somewhere. Against the judgment of Mr. Kirkup there 
can be no appeal. The saviour of Giotto, the redeemer of Dante, has power to 
pronounce on the work of Blake. I allow what I said to stand as I said it at 
first, only that I may not miss the chance of calling attention to the loss and 
paying tribute to the critic 
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assault of the Examiner newspaper upon his works and 
character has been hitherto left unexplained, presumably 
through a not irrational contempt. That Blake may be 
cleared from any charge of perversity, a brief account of 
the quarrel is here appended. Contemptible as are both 
the joumejnnan writer and his poor day's work, they 
have been found worth tracking down on account of the 
game flown at 

In the thirtieth number of the Examiner (August 
7th, 1808) there is a review (signed R. H.) of the 
Blair 8 Grave^ sufficiently impudent in manner and 
incapable in matter to have provoked a milder spirit 
than Blake's. Fuseli's prefatory note is cited with a 
tone of dissentient patronage not lightly to be endured ; 
" none but such a visionary as Mr. Blake or such a 
frantic {sic) as Mr. Fuseli could possibly fancy," and so 
forth ; then follows some chatter about the £ailures of 
great poets, "utter impossibility of representing Spirit 
to the eye" (except by means of italic type), " insipid," 
"absurd," "all the wise men of the East would not 
possibly divine," " small assistance of the title" (italics 
again), "how are we to find out?" (might not one reply 
with Thersites, " Make that demand of thy Maker ?"), 
"how absurd," "more serious censure," "most hetero- 
geneous and serio-fantastic," "most indecent," "appear- 
ance of libidinousness," "much to admire, but more to 
censure," and all the common-places of that pestilent old 
style which, propped on italics and points of exclama- 
tion, halts at every sentence between a titter, a shrug; 
and a snarL Schiavonetti also "has done more than 
justice" to Blake, and Blair and his engraver are finally 
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bidden to divide the real palm. Who this reviewer was, 
no man need either know or care; but all may now 
imderstand the point of Blake's allusion. Next year 
however the real batteries were opened. It is but loath- 
some labour to shovel out this decomposed rubbish from 
the catacombs of liberal journalism ; but if thus only 
we can explain an apparently aimless or misplaced 
reference on the great artist's part, it may be worth while 
to throw up a few spadefuls. 

This second article bears date September I7th, 1809, 
No. 90 of the Examiner^ and is labelled "Mr. Blake's 
Exhibition." The contributor has already lapsed from 
simple fatuity into fatuity compound with scurrility. 
Blake here figures as "an unfortunate lunatic, whose 
personal inofiensiveness secures him from confinement, 
and consequently of whom no public notice would have 
been taken, if he was not" (the man's grammar here goes 
mad on its own account, but what then X) " forced on the 
notice and animadversion of the Examiner in having 
been held up" (the case by this time is fairly desperate) 
" to public admiration ;" such is the eccentricity of 
human error. The Blair of last year " was a futile 
endeavour hy bad drawings to represent immateriality 
hy bodily personifications," and so forth ; once again, 
"the tasteful hand of Schiavonetti," one regrets to 
remember, was employed to bestow "an exterior charm 
on deformity and nonsense. Thus encouraged, the poor 
man " (to wit, Blake) " fancies himself a great master, 
and has painted a few wretched pictures, some of 
which are" — any one may finish that for the critic. 
The catalogue is " a farrago of nonsense, unintelligible- 
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ness (sic), and egregious vanity." Stothard and the 
irrepressible Schiavonetti are of course held up in con- 
trast to the " distempered brain" which produced Blake's 
Pilgrims. The picture of The Ancient Britons " is a 
complete caricature ; the colour of the flesh is exactly- 
like hung beef." Here we will pull the man up short 
and have done with him. He shirks a signature this 
time ; and whether or no he were the same as last 
year s critic, those may find out who care. 

" Arcadiae pecuaria rudere dicas;" would not one say 
that this mingling bray and howl had issued through 
the throat and nostril of some one among the roving or 
browsing cattle of our own daily or weekly literature, 
startled at smelling some incongruous rose in his half- 
eaten thistle-heap ? Such feeders were always one in 
voice and one in palate : it were waste of wood and 
iron to cudgel or to prod them. Even when their clamour 
becomes too intolerably dissonant we may get out of 
hearing and solace our vexed ears and spirits with 
reflection on that axiom of Blake's, which, though savour- 
ing in such a case of excessive optimism, we will strive 
to hope is true : 

** The bleat, the bark, beUow, and roar, 
Are waves that beat on Heaven's shore." 

This was not Blake's only connexion or collision with 
the journals of his day. An adverse notice of Fuseli had 
excited him to more direct reprisals than the attack upon 
himself now did. The Monthly Magazine for July 1st, 
1806 (vol. xxi. pp. 520, 521), contains the following 
letter, which is now first unearthed and seems worth 
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saving. It is not without perversities; neither is it 
wanting in vigour and fervour of thought. 

**To TttM Epitob of the 'Monthly Magazine.' 

«t HlU,— My indignntion was oxooodingly moved at reading a criticism 
In fhWn \Vpi*kty Mt*$tiPn(fm' (2flth May) on the picture of Count Ugolino, 
by Mi*i fi*UHtili, in thn llayal Academy Exhibition; and your magazine 
M\\^ HM «ixitiniiiv« in itii droulation as that paper, and as it also must 
Anim ilf* tmiur^ Im nton^ ]uirti\anont, I take the advantageous opportunity 
(() (HMinl^mcl iho widt^ly-ditT^iniHl malice which has for many years, under 
ilm Itf^tmvo^i of t^dmtmUon of tho arts, boon assiduously sown and planted 
union)} Un» Kn^liith pnhUo airaiuHt true art, such as it existed in the days 
of Mii^imt^l An|^4o nnd HtiphACtK Under pretence of fair criticism and 
0Mni)onVi Un^ wn^i yttpMivd timto over produced has been upheld for 
inwnyi V^'y nwny yv^%\ but now. I my, now its end has come. Such 
Hn (ivUitt M V\\^^\\ i(t iuvulnfunblo, he notMis not my defence; but I 
iiluuiUl Im) anhAintHl not U> set my hand and shoulder, and whole strength, 
Hguinut thoiia wi'ttWhtM who, under pretence of criticism, use the dagger 
aud the poiwm, 

**My critioiiim on this picture is as follows: 'Mr. Fuseli's Count 
Xlgolino is the (kther of sons of feeling and dignity, who would not sit 
looking in their parent's face in the moments of his agony, but would 
rather retire and die in secret while they suffer him to indulge his 
passionate and innocent grief, his innocent and venerable madness, and 
insanity, and fury, and whatever paltry cold-heai'ted critics cannot, 
because they dare not, look upon. Fuseli's Count Ugolino is a man of 
wonder and admiration, of resentment against man and devil, and of 
humiliation before God: prayer and parental affection fills the figure 
from head to foot. The child in his arms, whether boy or girl signifies 
not (but the critic must be a fool who has not read Dante, and who does 
not know a boy from a girl) ; I say, the child is as beautifully drawn as 
it is coloured — in both, inimitable ; and the effect of the whole is truly 
sublime, on account of that very colouring which our critic calls black 
and heavy. The German-flute colour, which was used by the Flemings 
(they call it burnt bone), has [? so] possessed the eye of certain connois- 
seurs, that they cannot see appropriate colouring, and are blind to the 
gloom of a real terror. 

**The taste of English amateurs has been too much formed upon 
pictures imported from Flanders and Holland, consequently our countiy- 
men are easily brow-beat on the subject of painting ; and hence it is 
BO common to hear a man say, * I am no judge of pictures ; * but, O 
Englishmen ! know that every man ought to be a judge of pictures, and 
every man is so who has not been connoisseured out of his senses. 
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" A gentleman who visited me the other day said, ' I am very muxh 
surprised at the dislike which some connoisseurs show on viewing the 
pictures of Mr. Fuseli ; but the truth is, he is a hundred years beyond 
the present generation.' Though I am startled at such an assertion, I 
hope the contemporary taste will shorten the hundred years into as many 
hours ; for I am sure that any person consulting his own eyes must prefer 
what is so supereminent ; and I am as sure that any person consulting 
his own reputation, or the reputation of his country, will refrain from 
disgracing either by such iU-judged criticisms in future. 

•* Yours, Wm. Blake." 

This ready championship, erratic and excessive as it 
may be, is not less characteristic of the man than is that 
outspoken violence which helped to make his audience 
often deaf and unfriendly. The letter, as we said, did 
not happen to turn up in time for insertion in any niche 
of the Life or Appendix : it will not seem a valueless 
windfall if read by the light of the Catalogue, the 
Address, and other notes on art embalmed in the second 
volume. 

No part of Blake's life was nobler in action or is yet 
worthier of study than the period of neglected labour 
and unbroken poverty which followed. Much of the 
work done is now, it appears, irretrievably lost. New 
friends gathered about him as the old ones died out ; for 
indeed all men capable of seeing the beauty of greatness 
and goodness were drawn at once to such a man as he 
was. Violent and petulant as he may have seemed on 
some rare occasions of public protest, he endured all the 
secret slights and wants of his latter life with a most 
high patience, and with serene if not joyous acceptance 
of his fate. Without brute resignation, nay with keen 
sense of neglect shown and wrong done, he yet laboured 
gladly and without ceasing. Sick or well, he was at 
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work ; his Utmost rest was mere change of labour. To 
relax the intense nerve or deaden the travailing brain 
would have been painful and grievous to him. Fervent 
incessant action was to him as the breath of every mo- 
ment, the bread of every day. His talk was eager and 
eloquent ; his habits of life were simple and noble, alike 
above compassion and beyond regret. To all the poor 
about him — and among the poor he had to live out all 
his latter days of life — he showed all the supreme charities 
of courtesy.* From one or two things narrated of him, 
we may all see and be assured that a more perfect and 
gentle excellence of manner, a more royal civility of 
spirit, was never found in any man. Fearless, blameless, 
and laborious, he had also all tender and exquisite qua- 
lities of breeding, all courteous and gracious instincts of 
kindness. As there was nothing base in him, so was 
there nothing harsh or weak. This old man, whose hand 
academicians would not take because he had to fetch his 
own porter, had the habit and spirit of the highest 
training. He was bom a knight and king among men, 
and had the great and quiet way of such. To say that 
he was not ashamed or afraid of his poverty seems an 
expression actually libellous by dint of inadequacy. 
Fear and shame of any base kind are inconceivable of 
him. The great and sleepless soul which impelled him 
to work and to speak could take no taint and no rest 
in this world. Conscious as he was of the glory of his 
gift and capacity, he was apparently unconscious how 
noble a thing was his owoi life. The work which he 
was able and compelled to perform he knew to be great ; 
that his manner of living should be what it was, he 
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seems to have thought but simple. "Few/' his biogra- 
pher has well said, " are so persistently brave." But his 
was the supreme valour which ignorantly assumes and 
accepts iteel£ It was natural to him not to cease from 
doing well or complain of faring ill, as it is natural to a 
soldier not to turn tail. That he should do great things 
for small wages was a condition of his life. Neither, 
with all his just and distinct self-assertion, did he 
assume any special credit for this. He did not ask for 
more of meat and drink, more of leisure or praise ; he 
demanded only such recognition as might have enabled 
him to do more w^ork and greater while strength and 
sight M^ere left in him. That neglect, and the neces- 
sities of mere handiwork involved by neglect, should 
thus shorten his time and impair his capacity for higher 
labours, he did at times complain, not without an audible 
undertone of scornful and passionate rebuke. " Let not 
that nation," he says once, " where less than nobility is 
the 'reward,' pretend that Art is encouraged by that 
nation." There was no angry prurience for fame or gold 
underlying such complaints. 

His famous drawings, burlesque or serious, of visionar)- 
heads are interesting chiefly for the evidence they give 
of Blake's power upon his own mind and nerves, and of 
the strong and subtle mixture of passion with humour 
in his temperament. Faith, invention, and irony are 
here mingled in a rare and curious manner. The narrow 
leer of stolid servile vigour, the keen smiik of satisfied 
and brutish achievement, branded upon the grotesque 
face of the "Man who built the Pyramids," implies a 
good satire on workmen of l^ase talent and mean success. 
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Several others, such as "The Accusers" and the cele- 
brated " Ghost of a Flea," are grotesque almost to 
grandeur, and full of strength and significance. More 
important than hundreds of these are the beautiful 
designs to Virgil — or to Phillips. Reproduced at page 271 
of Vol. I. with the utmost care and skill, they have of 
course lost something by the way ; enough remains, and 
would remain had less favour been shown them, to give 
great and keen pleasure. In the first, the remote sweet 
curve of hill against a sky filled with evening, seen far 
above the rows of folded sheep, may recall a splendid 
former design in the "Blair." In the second, which 
perhaps has lost more than any in course of transference, 
the distance of winding road and deepening gorge, woods 
and downs and lighted windy sky, is among the noblest 
inventions of imaginative landscape. Highest of all in 
poetical quality I should class the third design. Upon the 
first two, symbolic as they are of vision and of pilgrim- 
age, the shadow of peace is cast like a garment ; rest 
lies upon them as a covering. In the third, a splendour 
of sweet and turbulent moonlight falls across blown 
bowed hedgerows, over the gnarled and labouring 
branches of a tough tortuous oak, upon soft ears of laid 
com like long low waves without ripple or roll ; every 
bruised blade distinct and patient, every leaf quivering 
and straightened out in the hard wind. The stormy 
beauty of this design, the noble motion and passion in 
all parts of it, are as noticeable as its tender sense of 
detail and grace in effect of light. Not a star shows 
about the moon ; and the dark hollow half of her glim- 
mering shell, emptied and eclipsed, is faint upon the 
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deep air. The fire in her crescent burns high across 
the drift of wind. Blake's touch in this appears to me 
curiously just and perfect ; the moon does not seem to 
quail or flicker as a star would ; but one may feel and 
see, as it were, the wind passing beneath her ; amid the 
fierce fluctuation of heaven in the full breath of tempest, 
blown upon with all the strength of the night, she stands 
firm in the race of winds, where no lesser star can stand ; 
she hangs high in clear space, pure of cloud ; but no 
likeness of the low-hung labouring moon, no blurred and 
blinking planet with edges blotted and soiled in fitful 
vapour, would have given so splendid a sense of storm 
i\s this white triumphal light seen above the wind. 
Small and rough as these half-engraved designs may be, 
it is diflScult to express in words all that is latent, even 
all that is evident, in the best of them. Poets and 
painters of Blake's kind can put enough into the slightest 
and swiftest work they do to baffle critics and irritate 
pretenders. 

Friends, as we have said, were not wanting to Blake in 
his old age ; to one of them we owe, among other more 
direct obligations, an inestimable debt for the " Illustra- 
tions to Job," executed on his commission. Another 
worthy of notice here was, until our own day called forth 
a better, the best English critic on art ; himself, as far 
as we know, admirable alike as a painter, a writer, and a 
murderer. In each pui-suit, perhaps, there was a certain 
want of solid worth and fervour, which at times impeded 
or impaired the working of an excellent faculty ; but 
in each it is evident there was a noble sense of tilings 
fair and fit ; a seemliness and shapeliness of execution* 
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a sensitive relish of excellence, an exquisite aspimtion 
after goodness of work, which cannot be overpraised. 
With pen, with palette, or with poison, his hand was 
never a mere craftsman's. The visible vulgarities and 
deficiencies of his style went hardly deeper than the 
surface. Excess of colour and levity of handling have 
not unjustly been charged against him ; he does not 
seem to have always used the material on hand, whether 
strychnine or mere ink, to the best purpose ; his work 
has a certain crudity and violence of tone ; his articles 
and his crimes are both too often wanting in the most 
delightful qualities of which finished art is capable ; 
qualities which a more earnest man of lesser genius 
might have given them. The main object in both seems 
wrong, or at best insufficient ; in the one case he looked 
less to achievement than to effect ; in the other he aimed 
rather at money-getting than at enjoyment ; which is the 
more deplorable, as a man so greatly giftx^d must have 
been in every way fitted to apprehend, to relish, and to 
realize all noble and subtle pleasure in its more vigorous 
forms and in its more delicate sense. What he has done 
however is excellent ; and we need not inquii^e with a 
captious ingratitude whether another could have done 
better : that meaner men have since done worse, we 
know and lament. Too often the murderer is not an 
artist ; and the converse defect is no doubt yet more 
unhappily frequent. On all accounts we may suppose 
that in days perhaps not remote a philosophic posterity, 
mindful that the harvest of art has few reapers worthy 
of theii- hire, and well aware that what is exalted must 
also be exceptional, will inscribe with due honour upon 
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the list of men who have desei-ved well of mankind the 
name of Wainwright. Those who would depreciate his 
performance as a simple author must recollect that in 
accordance with the modem receipt he "lived his poems;" 
that the age prefers deeds to songs; that to do great- 
things is better than to write ; that action is of eternity, 
fiction of time ; and that these poems were doubtless 
the greater for being " inarticulate." Remembering which 
things, the sternest critic will not deny that no kaiser or 
king ever '* polished his stanza" to better purpose with 
more strenuous will. 

What concerns us at present is, that there grew up 
betweenBlake and Wainwright an intimacynot unpleasing 
to commemorate. An artist in words, in oils, and in 
drugs, Wainwright had an exquisite power of recogni- 
tion, and a really noble relish of all excellence. No 
good work came in his way but he praised it with all 
his might. The mixture of keen insight n^dth frank 
pleasure, innate justice of eye with fresh effusion of 
enjoyment, gives to his papers on art a special colour or 
savour which redeems tlu» oflfences of a tricked and 
tinselled style. Clearly too lie did what he could for 
Blake in the way of journalism ; but a super-editorial 
thickness of hide and head repelled the light sharp 
shafts loosed from a bow too relaxed by too unsteady 
a hand. It is lamentable that the backstroke of a recal- 
citrant hoof should have broken this bowman's arm 
when it might have done good service. Help shown 
to Blake about this time, especially help of the swift 
tflScient nature that Wainwright would have given, might 
have been infinitely important ; it M'as no light thing 
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to come so near and yet fall short of. Exposition of 
the beloved " Song of Jerusalem," adequate at least on 
the side of pure art, would assuredly have given the 
great old man pleasure beyond words and beyond gold. 
This too he was not to have. There are men set al)Out 
the ways of life who seem made only to fulfil the office 
of thorns ; it is difficult for retrospection to observe that 
they have done anything but hurt and hinder the feet of 
higher men. Doubtless they have had their use and 
taken their pleasure. These have left no trace ; we can 
still see the scars they made on the hand and the frag- 
ments they rent from the cloak of a great man as he 
passed by them. A little of the honour which he lias 
lately received would have been to Blake in his life a 
great and pleasant thing to attain ; praise of his work 
now leaves an after-taste of bitterness on the lips whicli 
utter it. His work, not done for wages, hardly repaid 
with thanks, we can touch and handle and remark upon 
as ability is given us ; " nothing can touch him further." 
Those who might have done what we would give much 
to do left it undone. And even to men who enjoy such 
power to do and such wisdom to choose greatly a*s were 
the inheritance of Blake it is not a thing worth no regret 
to have been allowed upon earth no comprehension and 
no applause. He had a better part in life than the plea- 
sure that comes of such things ; but these also he miglit 
have had. He would not come down to chaffer for 
them or stoop to gather them up from unclean or unsafe 
ground ; but they might have been laid at his feet 
freely and with thanks ; which they never were. 

Foiled as he had been in his good purpose, the critic 
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at least won full gratitude from the gentle and great 
nature of liis friend, who repaid hira in a kingly man- 
ner tvith praise worth gold. One may hope that a 
picture painted by Wainwright and commended by 
Blake will yet be traced somewhere, in spite of the 
singular fate which hung upon so much of their lives, 
and which still obscures so much of their work. At 
least its subject and quality should be sought out and re- 
membered. But for the strange collision with social laws 
which broke up his life and scattered his designs, it 
might also be hoped that some other relics of Wainwright 
would be found adrift in manuscript or otherwise, and a 
collection of his stray works be completed and published, 
with an adequate notice of his life, well weeded of super- 
fluous lamentations, duly qualified to put an end to 
perversion and foolish fancies, clear of deprecation or 
distortion, just, sufficient, and close to the purpose. 
Few things would be better worth doing by a competent 
editor. 

Even of the " Inventions to the Book of Job," as far 
as I know, no especial notice was taken. Upon these, 
the greatest of all Blake's designs, such noble exposition 
has now at length been bestowed that further remark 
may henceforward well be spared. This commentary 
has something of the stately beauty and vigorous gravity 
of style which distinguish the work spoken of Blake 
himself, had he undertaken to write notes on his designs, 
must have done them less justice than this. The perfect 
apprehension and the perfect representation of the great 
qualities which all men, according to their capacity, 
must here in some degree perceive, give to these notes 
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a value beyond that of mere eloquence or of mere 
sympathy. The words chosen do not merely render the 
subject with fluency and fitness ; they attain a choioeness 
and exaltation of expression, which give to the writing 
much of the character of the designs. Whether or not 
from any exceptional aptitude in the material, these 
designs are more lucid and dramatic in effect than per- 
haps any of Blake's works. His specialties of belief or 
sentiment hardly show in this series at all ; except per- 
haps in the passionate and penitent character which 
seems here to supplant the traditional divine look of 
patience and power. The whole work has in it a vibra- 
tion as of fire ; even the full stara and, serene lines of hill 
are set in frameworks of fervent sky or throbbing flame. 
But for the most part those intense qualities of sleepless 
invention which in many of Blake's other works impel 
him into fierce aberration and blind ecstasy, through ways 
which few can tread and mists which few can pierce, are 
now happily diverted and kept at work upon the exqui- 
site borders and appendages. In these there is enough 
of fiery fancy and tender structure of symbol to employ 
the whole wide and vivid imagination of the artist. 
And throughout the series there is a largeness and a 
loftiness of manner which sustain the composition at 
the height of the poem. In the highest flights of spiritual 
passion and speculation, in the subtle contention with 
fate and imperious agony of appeal against heaven, Blake 
has matched himself against his text, and translated its 
sharp and profound harmonies into a music of design not 
less adorable. 

Those who have read with any care or comprehension 
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the excellent chapters on Blake s personal life will 
regret, not it may be without a keen suppressed sense 
of vain vexation, that the author did not live to get 
sight of the letters M^hich have since been found and 
published. They will at least observe with how much 
reason the editor of the Life has desired us to notice the 
close and complete confirmation given by that corre- 
spondence to the accuracy of these chapters. No tribute 
more valuable could be devised to the high sincerity, the 
clear sagacity, the vigorous sense of truth and lucid 
power of proof, which have left us for the first time an 
acceptable and endurable portrait of Blake. All earlier 
attempts were mere masses of blot and scratch, evidently 
impossible and false on the face of them, and even piti- 
fully conscious that they could not be true, not being 
human. The bewildered patronage, fear, contempt, good- 
will and despair which Blake had excited among those 
hapless biographers have left in their forlorn failures 
a certain element of despicable pathos. We have now, 
thanks to no happier chance, but solely to the strenuous 
ability and fidelity of a man qualified to study and to 
speak upon the matter, a trustworthy, perspicuous, and 
coherent summary of the actual facts of Blake's life, of 
the manner in which he worked, and of the causes which 
made his work what it was. 

Among these late labours of Blake the "Dante" may 
take a place of some prominence. The seven published 
plates, though quite surprisingly various in merit, are 
worth more notice than has yet been spared them. 
Three at least, for poetical power and nobility of ima- 
ginative detail, are up to the artist's highest mark. 
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Others have painted the episode of Francesca with more 
or less of vigour and beauty ; once above all an artist 
to whom any reference here must be taken as especially 
apposite has given with the tenderest perfection of 
power, first the beauty of beginning love in the light 
and air of life on earth, then the passion of imperish- 
able desire under the dropping tongues of flame in hell. 
To the right the lovers are drawn close, yearning one 
toward another with touch of tightened hands and insa- 
tiable appeal of lips ; behind them the bower lattice 
opens on deep sunshine and luminous leaves ; to the left, 
they drift before the wind of hell, floated along the misty 
and straining air, fastened one upon another among the 
fires, pale with perpetual division of pain ; and between 
them the witnesses stand sadly, as men that look before 
and after. Blake has given nothing like this : of per- 
sonal beauty and special tenderness his design has none ; 
it starts fi:om other ground. Often as the lovers had 
been painted, here first has any artist desired to paint 
the second circle itself. To most illustrators, as to most 
readers, and (one might say) to Dante himself, the rest are 
swallowed up in those two supreme martyrs. Here we 
see, not one or two, but the very circle of the souls that 
sinned by lust, as Dante saw it ; and as Keats afterwards 
saw it in the dream embalmed by his sonnet ; the revo- 
lution of infinite sorrowing spirits through the bitter 
air and grievous hurricane of hell. Through strange 
immense implications of snake-shaped fold beyond fold, 
the involved chain of figures that circle and return 
flickers in wan white outline upon the dense dark. 
Under their feet is no stay as on earth ; over their 
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heads is no light as in heaven. They have no rest, and 
no resting-place : they revolve like circles of curling 
foam or fire. The two witnesses, who alone among all 
the mobile mass have ground whereon to set foot, stand 
apart upon a broken floor- work of roots and rocks, made 
rank with the slime and sprawl of rotten weed and 
foul flag-leaves of Lethe. Detail of drawing or other 
technical work is not the strong point of the design ; 
but it does incomparably well manage to render the 
sense of the matter in hand, the endless measured 
motion, the painful and fruitless haste as of leaves or 
smoke upon the wind, the grey discomforted air and 
dividing mist. Blake has thoroughly understood and 
given back the physical symbols of this first punish- 
ment in Dante ; the whirling motion of his figures has 
however more of blind violence and brute speed than 
the text seems to indicate : they are dashed and dragged 
one upon another like weed or shingle torn up in the 
drift of a l)reaking sea : overthrown or beaten down, 
haled or crushed together, as if by inanimate strength of 
iron or steam : not moved as we expect to see them, 
in sad rapidity of stately measure and even time of 
speed. The flame-like impulse of idea natural to Blake 
cannot absolutely match itself against Dante's divine 
justice and intense innate forbearance in detail ; nor 
so comprehend, as by dint of reproduction to compete 
with, that supreme sense of inward and outward right 
which rules and attunes every word of the Commedia. 

Two other drawings in this series are worth remark 
and praise ; the sixth and seventh in order. In the sixth, 
Dante and Virgil, standing in a niche of rifted rock faced 
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by another cliff up and down which a reptile crowd of 
spirits swarms and sinks, look down on the grovelling and 
swine-like flocks of Malebolge ; lying tumbled about the 
loathsome land in hateful heaps of leprous flesh and di- 
shevelled deformity, with limbs contorted, clawing nails, 
and staring horror of hair and eyes : one figure thrown 
down in a corner of the crowded cliff'-side, her form and 
face drowned in an overflow of ruined raining tresses. 
The pure grave folds of the two poets' robes, long and 
cleanly carved as the straight drapery of a statue, gain 
chastity of contrast from the swarming surge and mon- 
strous mass of all foulest forms beneath, against the reek 
of which both witnesses stop their noses with their gowns. 
Behind and between, huge outlines of dark hill and sharp 
curves of crag show like stifiened ridges of solid sea, 
amid heaving and glaring motion of vapour and fire. 
Slight as the workmanship is of this design also, alien «s 
is perhaps its structure of precipice and mountain from 
the Dantesque conception of descending cii'cles and niir- 
rowing sides, it has a fiery beauty of its own ; the back- 
ground especially, with its climbing or crawling flames, 
the dark hard strength and sweep of its sterile ridges, 
seen by fierce fits of reflected light, washed about with surf 
and froth of tideless fire, and heavily laden with the lurid 
languor of hell. In the seventh design Ave reach the 
circle of traitors ; the foot of the passenger strikes against 
one frost-bound face ; others lie straight, with crowned 
congealing hair and beard taken in the tightening rivets 
of ice. To the right a swarm of huge and huddled figures 
seems gathering with moan or menace behind a veil of 
frozen air, a mask of hardening vapour ; and from each 
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side the bitter light of ice or steel falls grey iii cruel 
refraction. Into the other four designs we will not enter ; 
some indeed are too savagely reckless in their ugly and 
, barren violation of form or law, to be redeemed by even 
an intenser apprehension of symbol and sense ; and one at 
least, though with noble suggestions dropped about it, is 
but half sketched in. In that of the valley of serpents 
there is however a splendid excess of horror and prodigal 
agony ; the ravenous delight of the closing and laughing 
mouths, the folded tension of every scale and ring, the 
horrible head caught and crushed with the last shriek 
l)etween its teeth and the last strain upon its eyelids, in 
the serrated jaws of the erect serpent — all have the brand 
of Blake upon them. 

These works were the last he was to achieve ; out of 
the whole Dantesque series, seven designs alone have ever 
won their way into such notice as engraving could earn 
for them. The latest chapters of Blake s life are perhaps 
also the nol)lest. His poverty, if that word implies any- 
thing of a destitute or sordid way of living, seems to have 
grown and swollen somewhat beyond its actual size in the 
dim form of report. Stories have come to hand of late, 
which, being seemingly accurate in the main, though not 
as yet didy fixed in detail or date, remove any such ground 
of fear. They do Ijetter ; they bring proof once again of 
the noble charity, the tender exaltiition of mind, the swift 
bounty of hand, which would have made memorable a man 
meaner in talent. Once, it is said, he lent £40 to some 
friend in distress, which friend s wife, having laid out most 
of her windfall in dress, thought Mrs. Blake might like to 
see that by way of change for her husband s money. 
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Once 'too they received into their lodging (into which 
does not yet seem certain) a young student of art, sick 
and poor, who died some time after upon their hands. 
These things, and such as these, we know dimly. One or 
two such deeds, seen through such dull vague obstruction, 
in the midst of so many things forgotten, should be taken 
to imply much. How few we know of, it is easy to say ; 
how many there must have been, it is not easy. This 
also may be remembered, that the man so liberal when he 
had little might once have had much to give, and would 
not take it at the price. It is recorded on the authority 
of a personal friend, that some proposal had once been 
made to " engage Blake as teacher of drawing to the royal 
family"; a proposal declined on his part from no folly or 
vulgarity of prepossession, but from a simple and noble 
sense of things reasonable and right. For once, it is also 
said, some samples of his work were laid before the king, 
not then, unluckily, in his strait- waistcoat ; " Take them 
away ! " spluttered the lunatic — not quite as yet " blind, 
mad, despised, and dying," as when BjTon and Shelley em- 
balmed him in corrosive rhymes ; not all of these as yef. 
But as a great man then alive and yet living * has well 
asked — " What mortal ever heard Any good of George the 
Third ? " Blake's MSS. contain an occasional allusion 
expressive of no ardent reverence for the person or family 
of that insane Dagon, so long left standing as the leaden 
rather than brazen idol of hypocrites and dunce?. 
As to the arts, it was well for Blake to keep clear 
of the patron of West. All he ever got from government 
was the risk of hanging, or such minor penalty as that 

• Written in 1868. Mr. Landor died Sept. 17tli, 1864. 
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equitable time might have inflicted on seditious laxity of 
speech and thought. 

In sfnaller personal matters, Blake was as fearless and 
impulsive as in his conduct of these graver affairs. Seeing 
once, somewhere about St. Giles's, a wife knocked about by- 
some husband or other violent person, in the open street, a 
bystander saw this also — ^that a small swift figure coming 
up in full swing of passion fell with such counter violence 
of reckless and raging rebuke upon the poor ruffian, that 
he recoiled and collapsed, with ineffectual cudgel ; per-: 
suaded, as the bystander was told on calling afterwards, 
that the very devil himself had flown upon him in defence 
of the woman ; such Tartarean overflow of execration and 
objurgation had issued from the mouth of her champion. 
It was the fluent tongue of Blake which had proved too 
strong for this fellow s arm : the artist, doubtless, not 
caring to remember the consequences, proverbial even 
before Moli^re's time, of such interference with conjugal 
casualties. 

These things, whenever it was that they happened, were 
now of the paat ; as were many labours of many days, to 
be followed by not many more. Among a few good 
friends, and not without varieties of changed scene and 
company, Blake drew daily nearer to death. Of all the 
records of these his latter years, the most valuable perhaps 
are those furnished by Mr. Crabb Robinson, whose cautious 
and vivid transcription of Blake's actual speech is worth 
more than much vague remark, or than any commentary 
now possible to give. A certain visible dislike and 
vexation excited by the mystic violence of Blake's phrases, 
by the fierce simplicity of his mental bearing, have not 
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been allowed to impair the excellent justice of tone and 
evident accuracy of report which give to these notes their 
singular value. In his correspondence, in his conversa- 
tion, and in his prophecies, Blake was always at unity 
with himself ; not, it seems to us, actually inconsistent or 
even illogical in his fitful varieties of speech and expres- 
sion. His faith was large and his creed intricate ; in the 
house of his belief there were many mansions. In these 
notes, for instance, the terms " atheism'' and " education" 
are wrested to peculiar uses ; education must mean not 
exactly training, but moral tradition and the retailed 
sophistries of artificial right and wrong ; atheism, as 
applicable to Dante, must mean adherence to the received 
" God of this world" — that confusion of the Creator with 
the Saviour which was to Blake the main rock of offence 
in all religious systems less mystic than his own ; being 
indeed, together with " Deism," the perpetual butt of his 
prophetic sUngs and arrows. All this, hoAvever, we must 
leave now for time to enlighten in due coui-se as it best 
may ; meanwhile some last word has to be siiid concern- 
ing Blake's life and death. 

To a life so gentle and great, so brave and stainless, 
there could be but one manner of end, come when and how 
it might ; a serene and divine death, full of placid ardour 
and hope imspotted by fear. Having lived long A\4tIiout 
a taint of shame upon his life, having long lalK)ured with- 
out a stain of falsehood upon his work, it was no hard 
task for him to set the seal of a noble death upon that 
noble life and labour. He, it might be said, whom 
the gods love well need not always die young ; for this 
man died old in years at least, having done work enough 
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for three men's lives of strenuous talent and spirit. After 
certain stages of pain and recovery and relapse, the end 
came on the second Sunday in August 1827. A few 
days before he had made a last drawing of his wife — 
faithful to him and loving almost beyond all recorded 
faith and love. Forty-five years she had cloven to him 
and served him all the days of her life Avith all the might 
of her heart ; for a space of four years and two months 
they were to be divided now. He did not draw her like, 
it appears : that which " she had ever been to him," no 
man could have drawn. Of her, out of just reverence and 
gratitude that such goodness should have }x3en, we will 
not say more. All words are coarse and flat that men 
can use to praise one who has so lived.* It has been told 

* Since the lines above were written, I have been informed by a surviving 
friend of Blake, celebrated throughout Italy as over England, in a time nearer our 
own, as (among other things) the discoverer of Giotto*s fresco in the Chapel of the 
PodesU, that after Blako^s death a gift of £100 was sent to his widow by the 
Princess Sophia, who must not lose the exceptional honour due to her for a 
display of sense and liberality so foreign to her blood. At whose suggestion it 
was made is not known, and worth knowing. Mrs. Blake sent back the money 
with all due thanks, not liking to take or keep what (as it seemed to her) she 
could dispense with, while many to whom no chance or choice was given might 
have been kept alive by the gift ; and, as readers of the ** Life" know, fell to work 
in her old age by preference. One complaint only she was ever known to make 
during her husband's life, and that gently. *' Mr. Blake ** was so little with her, 
though in the body they were never separated ; for he was incessantly away *' in 
Paradise " ; which would not seem to have been far off. Mr. Kirkup also speaks 
of the courtesy with which, on occasion, Blake would waive the question of his 
spiritual life, if the subject seemed at all incomprehensible or offensive to the 
friend with him : he would no more obtrude than suppress his faith, and would 
practically accept and act upon the dissent or distaste of his companions without 
visible vexation or the rudeness of a thwarted fanatic. It was in the time of 
this intimacy (see note at p. 58) that Mr. Kirkup also saw, what seems long since 
to have dropped out of human sight, the picture of Tke Ancient Britons ; which, 
himself also an artist, he thought and thinks the finest work of the painter : 
remembering well the fury and splendour of energy there contrasted with the 
•erene ardour of simply beautiful courage ; the violent life of the design, and 
th« fterce diitance of flactUAting battle. 
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more than once in print— it can never be told without a 
senfie of some strange and sweet meaning — how, as Blake 
lay with all the tides of his life setting towards the deep 
final sleep, he made and sang new fragments of verse, the 
last oblations he was to bring who had brought so many 
since his first conscience of the singular power and passion 
within himself that impels a man to such work. Of these 
songs not a line has been spared us ; for us, it seems, they 
were not made. In effect, they were not his, he said. 
At last, after many songs and hours, still in the true and 
pure presence of his wife, his death came upon him in the 
evening like a sleep.* 

* The direct caiisc of Blake*8 death, it appears from a MS. source, '* was the 
mixing of the gall with the blood. ** It may be worth remark, that one brief 
notice at least of Blake's death made its way into print ; the ** Literary Gazette " 
(No. 552 ; the '* Gentleman's Magazine " published it in briefer form but nearly 
identical words as far as it went) of August 18, 1827, saw fit to ''record the 
death of a singular and very able man,** in an article contributed mainly by 
"the kindness of a correspondent," who speaks as an acquaintance of Blake, 
and gives this account of his last days, prefaced by a sufficiently himible 
reference to the authorities of Fuseli, Flaxman, and Lawrence. " Pent, with his 
affectionate wife, in a close back-room in one of the Strand courts, his bed in one 
comer, his meagre dinner in another, a ricketty table holding his copper-plates 
in progress, his colours, books (among which his Bible, a Sessi Yelutello's Dante, 
and Mr. Carey's translation, were at the top), his lai^e draiivings, sketches, and 
MSS. ; his ankles frightfully swelled, his chest disordered, old age striding on, 
his wants increased, but not his miserable means and appliances ; even yet was 
his eye imdimmed, the fire of his imagination unquenched, and the preternatural 
never-resting activity of his mind unflagging. He hiid not merely a calmly 
resigned, but a cheerful and mirthful countenance. He took no thought for his 
life, what he should eat or what he should drink ; nor yet for his body, what he 
should put on ; but had a fearless confidence in that Providence which had given 
him the vast range of the world for his recreation and delight. Blake died last 
Monday ; died as he had lived, piously, cheerfully, talking calmly, and finally 
resigning himself to his eternal rest like an infant to its sleep. He has left 
nothing except some pictures, copper-plates, and his principal work, a series of a 

hundred lai^e designs from Dante He was active " (the good correspondent 

adds, farther on) **in mind and body, passing from one occupation to another 
without an intervening minute of repose. Of an ardent, affectionate, and grateful 
temper, he was simple in manner and address, and displayed an inbred courteous- 
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Only such men die so ; though the worst have been 
known to die cahnly and the meanest bravely, this pure 
lyric rapture of spirit and perfect music of simdering 
soul and body can only be given to these few. Knowing 
nothing of whence and whither, the how and the when of 
a man's death we can at least know, and put the know- 
ledge to what uses we may. In this case, if we will, it 
may help us to much in the way of insight and judgment ; 
it may show us many things that need not be wrought 
up into many words. For what more is there now to say 
of the man ? Of the work he did we must speak gradually, 
if we are to speak adequately. Into his life and method 
of work we have looked, not without care and veneration; 
and find little to conclude with by way of comment. If 
to any reader it should not by this time appear that he 
was great and good among the chief of good and great 
men, it will not appear for any oration of ours. Most 
funeral speeches also are cheap and inconclusive. Espe- 
cially they must be so, or seem so, when delivered over 
the body of a great man to whom his own generation 
could not even grant a secure grave. In 1831 his wife 
was buried beside him : where they are laid now no man 
can say : it seems certain only that their graves were 
violated l)y hideous official custom, and tlieir bones cast 



ness of tho most agrecaMe character. " Finally, the writer has no doubt that 
Mrs. Blake*8 *' cause will be taken up by the distributors of thoite funds which are 
raised for the relief of distressed artiste, and also by the beneTolence of private 
individuals** : for she ** is left (we fear, from the accounts which have reached us) 
in a very forlorn condition, Mr. Blake himself having been much indebted for 
succour and consolation to his friend Mr. Linnell the painter." The discreet 
editor, **when further time has been allowed him for inquiiy, will probably 
resume the matter : " but, wc may now more safely prophesy, assuredly will 
not. « 

G 2 
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out into some consecrated pit among other nameless relics 
of poor men. It might not have hurt them even to 
foresee this ; but nevertheless the doers of such a thing 
had better not have done it. Having missed of a durable 
grave, Blake need not perhaps look for the " weak wit- 
ness" of any late memorial Such things in life were 
indifferent to hinn ; and should be more so now. To be 
buried among his nearest kin, and to have the English 
burial service read over him, he did, we are told, express 
some wish ; and this was done. The world of men was 
less by one great man, and was none the wiser ; while he 
lived he was called mad and kept poor ; after his death 
much of his work was destroyed ; and in course of time not 
so much as his grave was left him. All which to him must 
matter little, but is yet worth a recollection more fruitful 
than regret. The dead only, and not the living, ought, 
while any trace of his doings remains, to forget what was 
the work and what were the wages of William Blake. 



II.— LYEICAL POEMS. 



We must here be allowed space to interpolate a 
word of the briefest possible comment on the practical 
side of Blake's character. No man ever lived and 
laboured in hotter earnest; and the native energy in 
him had the property of making all his atmosphere of 
work intense and keen as fire — too sharp and rare in 
quality of heat to be a good working element for any 
more temperate intellect. Into every conceivable channel 
or byway of work he contrived to divert and infiise this 
overflowing fervour of mind ; the least bit of engraving, 
the poorest scrap or scratch of drawing or writing trace- 
able to his hands, has on it the mark of passionate labour 
and enjoyment; but of all this devotion of laborious 
life, the only upshot visible to most of us consists in a 
heap of timibled and tangled relics, verse and prose 
mainly inexplicable, paintings and engravings mainly 
unacceptable if not unendurable. And if certain popular 
theories of the just aims of life, duties of an earnest- 
minded man, and meritorious nature of practical deeds 
and material services only, are absolutely correct — ^in 
that case the work of this man's life is certainly a 
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sample of deplorable waste and failure. A religion 
whicli has for Walhalla some factory of the Titans, some 
prison fitted with moral cranks and divine treadmills 
of all the virtues, can have no place among its heroes 
for the most energetic of mere artists. To him, as to 
others of his kind, all faith, all virtue, all moral duty or 
religious necessity, was not so much abrogated or super- 
seded as summed up, included and involved, by the. one 
matter of art. To him, as to other such workmen, it 
seemed better to do this well and let all the rest drift 
than to do incomparably well in all other things and 
dispense with this one. For this was the thing he had 
to do ; and this once weU done, he had the assurance of 
a certain faith that other things could not be wrong 
with him. As long as two such parties exist among 
men who think and act, it must always be some 
pleasure to deal with a man of either party who has 
no faith or hope in compromise. These middle-men, 
with some admirable self-sufl&cient theory of reconcilia- 
tion between two directly opposite aims and forces, are 
fit for no great work on either side. If it be in the 
interest of facts really desirable that "the poor Fine 
Arts should take themselves away," let it be fairly 
avowed and preached in a distinct manner. That thesis, 
so delivered, is comprehensible, and deserves respect. 
One may add that if art can be destroyed it by all means 
ought to be. If for example the art of verse is not indis- 
pensable and indestructible, the sooner it is put out of 
the way the better. K anything can be done instead 
better worth doing than painting or poetry, let that pre- 
ferable thing be done with all the might and haste that 
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may be attainable. And if to live well be really better 
than to write or paint well, and a noble action more 
valuable than the greatest poem or most perfect picture, 
let us have done at once with the meaner things that 
stand in the way of the higher. For we cannot on any 
terms have everything ; and assuredly no chief artist or 
poet has ever been fit to hold rank among the world's 
supreme benefactors in the way of doctrine, philanthropy, 
reform, guidance, or example : what is called the artistic 
faculty not being by any means the same thing as a 
general capacity for doing good work, diverted into this 
one strait or shallow in default of a better outlet. Even 
were this true for example of a man so imperfect as Bums, 
it would remain false of a man so perfect as Keats. The 
great men, on whichever side one finds them, are never 
foimd trying to take truce or patch up terms. Savonarola 
burnt Boccaccio ; Cromwell proscribed Shakespeare. The 
early Christians were not great at verse or sculpture. Men 
of immense capacity and energy who do seem to think or 
assert it possible to serve both masters — a Dante, a Shelley, 
a Hugo — ^poets whose work is mixed with and coloured 
by personal action or suffering for some cause moral or 
political — these even are no real exceptions. It is not as 
artists that they do or seem to do this. The work 
done may be, and in such high cases often must be, of 
supreme value to art ; but not the moral implied. Strip 
the sentiments and re-clothe them in bad verse, what 
residue will be left of the slightest importance to art ? 
Invert them, retaining the manner or form (supposing 
this feasible, which it might be), and art has lost 
nothing. Save the shape, and art will take care of the 
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soul for you :* unless that is all right, she will refuse to 
run or start at all ; but the shape or style of workman- 
ship each artist is bound to look to, whether or no he may 
choose to trouble himself about the moral or other bear- 
ings of his work. This principle, which makes the manner 
of doing a thing the essence of the thing done, the pur- 
pose or result of it the accident, thus reversing the prin- 
ciple of moral or material duty, must inevitably expose 
art to the condemnation of the other party — the party of 
those who (as aforesaid) regard what certain of their 
leaders call an earnest life or a great acted poem (that is, 
material virtue or the mere doing and saying of good or 
instructive deeds and words) as infinitely preferable to 
any possible feat of art. Opinion is free, and the choice 
always open ; but if any man leaning on crutches of 
theory chooses to halt between the two camps, it shall be 
at his own peril — imminent peril of conviction as one 
unfit for service on either side. For Puritanism is in 
this one thing absolutely right about art ; they cannot 
live and work together, or the one under the other. All 
ages which were great enough to have space for both, to 
hold room for a fair fighting-field between them, have 
always accepted and acted upon this evident fact. Take 
the Renaissance age for one example ; you must have Knox 
or Konsard, Scotch or French ; not both at once ; there is 
no place under reformers for the singing of a " Pldiade." 
Take the mediaeval period in its broadest sense ; not to speak 
of the notably heretical and immoral Albigeois with their 

• Of cournc, there can be no question here of bad art : wliich indeed is a non- 
entity or contradiction iu terms, as to speak of good art is to run into tautology. 
It is assumed, to b«gin vrith, that the artist has something to say or do worth 
doing or saying in an artistic foim. 
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exquisite school of heathenish verse, or of that other 
rebellious gathering under the great emperor Frederick II., 
a poet and pagan, when eastern arts and ideas began to 
look up westward at one man's bidding and open out 
Saracenic prospects in the very face and teeth of the 
Church — ^look at home into familiar things, and see by- 
such poems as Chaucer's Court of Love^ absolutely one in 
tone and handling as it is with the old Albigensian 
Aucassin and all its paganism,^^ how the poets of the 
time, with their eager nascent worship of beautiful form 

* Observe especially in Chaucer*s most beautiful of young poems that appalling 
passage, where, turning the favourite edgetool of religious menace back with 
point inverted upon those who forged it, the poet represents men and women of 
religious habit or life as punisheil in the next world, beholding afar off with 
jealous regret the salvation and happiness of Venus and all her servants (converse 
of the Hbrael legend, which shows the religious or anti-Satanic view of the 
matter ; though there too there is some pity or sympathy implied for the pagan 
side of things, revealing in the tradition the presence and touch of some poet) : 
expressly punished, these monks and nuns, for their continence and holiness of 
life,. and compelled after death to an eternity of fmitless repentance for having 
vrilfully missed of pleasure and made light of indulgence in this world ; which 
is perfect Albigeois. Compare the famous speech in Aucaasin ei NicoletUf 
where the typical hero weighs in a judicial manner the respective attractions 
of heaven and hell ; deciding of course detid against the former on account 
of the deplorably bad company kept there ; prie.sts, hermits, saints, and 
such-like, in lieu of knights and ladies, painters and x>oets. One may remark 
also, the minute this pagan revival begins to get breathing* room, how 
there breaks at once into flower a most passionate and tender worship of 
nature, whether as shown in the bodily beauty of man and woman or in the out- 
side loveliness of leaf and grass ; both Chaucer and his anonjrmous southern 
colleague being throughout careful to decorate their work with the most delicate 
and splendid studies cf colour and fonn. Either of the two choice morsels of 
doctrinal morality cited above would have exquisitely suited the palate of Blake. 
He in his time, one need not doubt, was considerably worried and gibbered at by 
'* monkeys in houses of brick,*' moral theorists, and ** pantopragmatic ** men of all 
sorts ; what can we suppose he would have said or done in an epoch given over 
to preachers (lay, clerical, and mixed) who assert without fear or shame that you 
may demand, nay are bound to demand, of a picture or ^loem what message it has 
for you, what may be its moral utility or material worth ? ** Poetry must conform 
itself to** &c. ; ** art must have a mission and meaning appreciable by earnest men 
in an age of work,*' and so forth. These be thy gods, O Philistia. 
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and external nature, dealt with established opinion and 
the incarnate moralities of church or household. It is 
easy to see why the Church on its own principle found 
it (as in the Albigensian case) a matter of the gravest 
necessity to have such schools of art and thought cut 
down or burnt out. Priest and poet, all those times 
through, were proverbially on terms of reciprocal biting 
and striking. That magnificent invention of making 
" Art the handmaid of Religion " had not been stumbled 
upon in the darkness of those days. Neither minstrel nor 
monk would have caught up the idea with any rapture. 
As indeed they would have been unwise to do ; for the 
thing is impossible. Art is not like fire or water, a good 
servant and bad master ; rather the reverse. She will 
help in nothing, of her own knowledge or freewill : upon 
terms of service you will get worse than nothing out of 
her. Handmaid of religion, exponent of duty, servant of 
fact, pioneer of morality, she cannot in any way become ; 
she would be none of these things though you were to 
bray her in a mortar. All the battering in the world will 
never hammer her into fitness for such an office as that. 
It is at her peril, if she tries to do good : one might say, 
borrowing terms from the other party, " she shall not try 
that imder penalty of death and damnation.^' Her busi- 
ness is not to do good on other grounds, but to be good 
on her own : all is well with her while she sticks fast to 
that. To ask help or furtherance fi'om her in any extra- 
neous good work is exactly as rational as to expect lyrical 
beauty of form and flow in a logical treatise. The con- 
tingent result of having good art about you and living in 
a time of noble writing or painting may no doubt be 
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this ; that the spirit and mind of men then living will 
receive on some points a certain exaltation and insight 
caught from the influence of such forms and colours of 
verse or painting ; will become for one thing incapable of 
tolerating bad work, and capable therefore of reasonably 
relishing the best ; which of course implies and draws 
with it many other advantages of a sort you may call 
moral or spiritual. But if the artist does his work with 
an eye to such results or for the sake of bringing about 
such improvements, he will too probably fail even of them. 
Art for art's sake first of all, and afterwards we may 
suppose all the rest shall be added to her (or if not she 
need hardly be overmuch concerned) ; but from the man 
who falls to artistic work with a moral purpose, shall be 
taken away even that which he has — ^whatever of capacity 
for doing well in either way he may have at starting. A 
living critic* of incomparably delicate insight and subtly 
good sense, himself "impeccable" as an artist, calls this 

* I will not resist the temptation to write a brief word of comment on this 
IMMsage. While my words of inadequate and now of joyless praise were in coarse 
of printing, I heard that a mortal illness had indeed stricken the illustrions poet, 
the faultless critic, the fearless artist ; that no more of fonrcnt yet of perfect 
verse, no more of subtle yet of sensitive comment, will be granted us at the hands 
of Charles Baudehiire : that now for ever we must fall back upon what is left us. 
It is precious enough. We may see again as various a power as was his, may feel 
again as fiery a sympathy, may hear again as strange a murmur of revelation, as 
sad a whisper of knowledge, as mysterious a music of emotion ; we shall never 
find so keen, so delicate, so deep an unison of sense and spirit What verse he 
could make, how he loved all fair and felt all strange things, with what infal- 
lible taste he knew at once the limit and the licence of his art, all may see at a 
glance. He could give beauty to the form, expression to the feeling, most horrible 
and most obscure to the senses or souls of lesser men. The chances of things 
parted us once and again ; the admiration of some years, at last in part expressed, 
brought me near him by way of written or transmitted word ; let it be an excuse 
for the inaertion of this note, and for a desire, if so it must be, to repeat for once 
the immortal words which too often return upon our lips ; 

" Eigo in perpetuum, f rater, ave atque vale I" 
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"the heresy of instruction" {V her hie de Fensetgnement): one 
might call it, for the sake of a shorter and more summary 
name, the great moral heresy. Nothing can be imagined 
more futile ; nothing so ruinous. Once let art humble 
herself, plead excuses, try at any compromise with the 
Puritan principle of doing good, and she is worse than 
(lend. Once let her turn apologetic, and promise or 
Imply thnt Bho really will now be "loyal to fact" and 
[mM U) \w\\ in general (say, by furthering their moral 
\V\\vk or iinpnn*injj their moral nature), she is no longer 
uf my \\\\\\\\\\\ UJ^o or viUut\ The one fact for her which 
\^ \y\\\'\h U\k\\\^ aooount t>f is simply mere excellence of 
V^»w \^' otilowv, \y\\\v\\ luvolvovS all maimer of truth and 
loyalty ^UHn^i*>kuvy to )un* >vt^ll-boing. That is the important 
\]\\\\li 1 to huvc htu* work supi'cmcly well done, and to 
diti^HigHVil «U oontingont consequences. You may extract 
out of Titiaia fl work or Shakespeare's any moral or immoral 
inference you please ; it is none of their business to see 
after that. Good painting or writing, on any terms, is a 
thing quite sufficiently in accordance w4th fact and reality 
for them. Supplant art by all means if you can ; root it 
out and try to plant in its place something useful or at 
least safe, which at all events will not impede the noble 
moral labour and trammel the noble moral life of Puri- 
tanism. But in the name of sense and fact itself let us 
have done with all abject and ludicrous pretence of 
coupling the two in harness or grafting the one on the 
other's stock : let us hear no more of the moral mission of 
earnest art ; let us no longer be pestered with the frantic 
md flatulent assumptions of quasi-secular clericalism wili- 
ng to think the best of all sides, and ready even, with con- 
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sccrating hand, to lend meritorious art and poetry a timely 
pat or shove. Philistia had far better (always providing 
it be possible) crush art at once, hang or bum it out of 
the way, than think of plucking out its eyes and setting 
it to grind moral corn in the Philistine mills ; which it is 
certain not to do at all well. Once and again the time 
has been that there was no art worth speaking of afloat 
anywhere in the world ; but there never has been or can 
have been a time when art, or any kind of art worth 
having, took active service imder Puritanism, or indulged 
for its part in the deleterious appetite of saving souls or 
helping humanity in general along the way of labour and 
progress.^ Let no artist or poet listen to the bland bark 
of those porter dogs of the Puritan kingdom even when 
they fawn and flirt with tongue or tail. Cave canem. 
That Cerberus of the portals of Philistia will swallow 
your honey-cake to no purpose ; if he does not turn and 
rend you, his slaver as he licks your hand will leave it 
impotent and palsied for all good work. 

Thus much it seemed useful to premise, by way of 
exposition rather than excursion, so as once for all to 
indicate beyond chance of mistake the real point of view 
taken during life by Blake, and necessary to be taken by 
those who would appreciate his labours and purposes. 
En-or on this point would be ruinous to any student 

* There are exceptions, \fe are told from the first, to all rules ; and the sole ex- 
ception to this one is great enough to do all but establish a rival rule. But, as I 
have tried already to say, the work— all the work — of Victor Hugo is in its essence 
artistic, in its accident alone philanthropic or moral. I call this the sole exception, 
not being aware that the written work of Dante or Shelley did ever tend to alter the 
material face of things ; though they may have desired that it should, and though 
their unwritten work may have done so. Accidentally of course a poet's work may 
tend towards some moral or actual r^ult; that is beside the question* 
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No one again need be misled by the artist's eager incur- 
sions into grounds of faith or principle ; his design being 
merely to readjust all questions of such a kind by the 
light of art and law of imagination — ^to reduce all out- 
lying provinces, and bring them under government of 
his own central empire — the " fourfold spiritual city" of 
his vision. Power of imaginative work and insight — 
"the Poetic Genius, as you now call it " — was in his mind, 
we shall soon have to see, " the first principle " of all 
things moral or material, "and all the others merely 
derivative ; '' a hazardous theory in its results and 
corollaries, but one which Blake at all events was always 
ready to push to its utmost consequences and defend at 
its extreme outworks. Against all pretensions on the 
part of science or experimental reasoning to assume this 
post he was especially given to rebel and recalcitrate. 
Whether or no he were actually prepared to fight science 
in earnest on its own pitched field — to dispute seriously 
the conquest of facts achieved by it — may be questionable ; 
I for one am inclined to disbelieve this, and to refer 
much of his verbal pugnacity on such matters to tlie 
strong irregular humour, rough and loose as that of 
children, and the half simple half scornful love of para- 
dox, which were ingrained in the man. For argument 
and proof he had the contempt of a child or an evan- 
gelist. Not that he would have fallen back in preference 
upon the brute resom'ce of thaumaturgy ; the coarse and 
cheap machinery of material mu-acle was wholly insufii- 
cient and despicable to him. No wonder-monger of the 
low sort need here have hoped for a pupil, a colleague, 
or an authority. This the biographer has acutely noted, 
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and taken well into account ; as we must all do under 
pain of waste time and dangerous error. Let this too 
be taken note of ; that to believe a thing is not neces- 
sarily to heed or respect it ; to despise a thing is not 
the same as to disbelieve it. Those who argue against 
the reaUty of the meaner forms of " spirituaUsm" in 
disembodied life, on the ground apparently that what- 
ever is not of the patent tangible flesh must be of high 
imperishable importance, are merely acting on the old 
ascetic assumption that the body is of its nature base 
and the soul of its nature noble, and that between the 
two there is a great gulf fixed, neither to be bridged 
over nor filled up. Blake, as a mystic of the higher and 
subtler kind, would have denied this superior separate 
vitality of the spirit ; but far from inferring thence that 
the soul must expire with the body, would have main- 
tained that the essence of the body must survive with 
the essence of the soul : accepting thus (as we may have 
to observe he did), in its most absolute and profound 
sense, the doctiine of the Resurrection of the FlesL As 
a temporary blind and bar to the soul while dwelling 
on earth, fit only (if so permitted) to impede the spiritual 
vision and hamper the spiritual feet, he did indeed 
appear to contemn the " vegetable " and sensual nature of 
man; but on no ascetic grounds. Admitting once for 
all that it was no fit or just judge of things spiritual, 
he claimed for the l)ody on its own gi-ound an equal 
honour and an equal freedom with tlie soul ; denying the 
river's channel leave to be called the river — refusing to 
the senses the license claimed for them by materialism 
to decide by means of bodily insight or sensation ques- 
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tions removed from the sphere of sensual evidence — and 
reserving always the absolute assurance and certain faith 
that things do exist of which the flesh can take no 
account, but only the spirit — ^he would grant to the 
physical nature the full right to every form of physical 
indulgence : would allow the largest liberty to all 
powers and capacities of pleasure proper to the pure 
bodily life. In a word, translated into crude practical 
language, his creed was about this : as long as a man 
believes all things he may do any thing ; scepticism (not 
sin) is alone damnable, being the one thing purely 
barren and negative ; do what you will with your body, 
as long as you refuse it leave to disprove or deny the 
life eternally inherent in your soul. That we believe is 
what people call or have called by some such name as 
" antinomian mysticism :'' do anything but doubt, and 
you shall not in the end be utterly lost. Clearly enough 
it was Blake s faith ; and one assuredly grounded not on 
mere contempt of the body, but on an equal reverence 
for spirit and flesh as the two sides or halves of a com- 
pleted creature : a faith which will allow to neither license 
to confute or control the other. The body shall not 
deny, and the spirit shall not restrain ; the one shall 
not prescribe doubt through reasoning ; the other shall 
not preach salvation through abstinence. A man holding 
such tenets sees no necessity to deny that the indulged 
soul may be in some men as ignoble as the indulged 
body in others may be noble ; and that a spirit ignoble 
while embodied need not become noble or noticeable by 
the process of getting disembodied ; in other words, that 
death or change need not be expected to equalize the 
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unequal by raising or lowering spirits to one settled level. 
Much of the existing evidence as to baser spiritual 
matters, Blake, like other men of candid sense and 
insight, would we may suppose have accepted — and 
dropped with the due contempt into the mass of facts 
worth forgetting only, which the experience of every man 
must cany till his memory succeeds in letting go its 
hold of them. Nothing, he would doubtless have said, 
is worth disputing in disproof of, which if proved would 
not be worth giving thanks for. Let such things be or 
not be as the fates of smidl things please ; but will any 
one prove or disprove for me the things I hold by war- 
rant of imaginative knowledge ? things impossible to 
discover, to analyze, to attest, to undervalue, to certify, 
or to doubt ? 

Tliis old war — not (as some would foolishly have it 
defined) a war between facts and fancies, reason and 
romance, poetry and good sense, but simply between 
the imagination which apprehends the spirit of a thing 
and the understanding which dissects the body of a fact 
— this strife which can never be decided or ended — was 
for Blake the most important question possible. He for 
one, madman or no madman, had the sense to see that 
the one thing utterly futile to attempt was a reconcilia- 
tion between two sides of life and thought which have 
no commimity of work or aim imaginable. This is no 
question of reconciling contraries. Admit all the im- 
plied pretensions of art, they remain simply nothing to 
sciience ; acce[)t all the a<tual dcchutions of science*, 
they simply signify nothing to art. The eternal "Aj)re8? '' 
is answer enough for both in turn. "True, then, if 
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you will have it ; but what have we to do with your good 
or bad poetries and paintings?" "Undeniably; but 
what are we to gain by your deductions and discoveries, 
right or wrong ? " The betrothal of art and science were 
a thing harder to bring about and more profitless to pro- 
claim than " the marriage of heaven and hell." It were 
better not to fight, but to part in peace ; but better cer- 
tainly to fight than to temporize, where no reasonable 
truce can be patched up. Poetry or art based on 
loyalty to science is exactly as absurd (and no more) 
as science guided by art or poetry. Neither in effect 
can coalesce with the other and retain a right to exist. 
Neither can or (while in its sober senses) need wish to 
destroy the other ; but they must go on their separate 
ways, and in this life their ways can by no possibility 
cross. Neither can or (unless in some fit of fugitive 
insanity) need wish to become valuable or respectable to 
the other : each must remain, on its own ground and 
to its own followers, a thing of value and deserving 
respect. To art, that is best which is most beautiful ; 
to science, that is best which is most accurate ; to 
morality, that is. best which is most virtuous. Change 
or quibble upon the simple and generally accepted 
significance of these three words, " beautiful," " accu- 
rate," " virtuous," and you may easily (if you please, or 
think it worth while) demonstrate that the aim of all 
three is radically one and the same ; but if any man l^e 
correct in thinking this exercise of the mind worth the 
expenditure of his time, that time must indeed be 
worth very little. You can say (but had perhaps better 
not say) that beauty is the truthfullest, accuracy the 
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most poetic, and virtue the most beautiful of things ; 
but a man of ordinary or decent insight will perceive 
that you have merely reduced an affair of things to an 
affair of words — shifted the body of one thing into the 
clothes of another — and proved actually nothing. 

To attest by word or work the identity of things 
which never can become identical, was no part of 
Blake's object in life. What work it fell to his lot to 
do, that, having faith in the fates, he believed- the best 
work possible, and performed to admiration. It Is in 
consequence of this belief that, apart from all conjec- 
tural or problematic theory, the work he did is abso- 
lutely good. Intolerant he was by nature to a degree 
noticeable even among freethinkers and prophets ; but 
the strange forms assumed by this intolerance are best 
explicable by the singular facts of his training — his 
perfect ignorance of well-known ordinary things and 
imperfect quaint knowledge of much that lay well out 
of the usual way. He retained always an excellent 
arrogance and a wholly laudable self-reliance ; being 
incapable of weak-eyed doubts or any shuffling mo- 
desty. His great tenderness had a lining of contempt — 
his fiery self-assertion a kernel of loyalty. No one, it is 
evident, had ever a more intense and noble enjoyment 
of good or great works in other men — took sharper or 
deeper delight in the sense of a loyal admiration : being 
of his nature noble, fearless, and fond of all things good ; 
a man made for Ixjlieving. This royal temper of mind 
goes })roperly with a ke(»n relish of what excellence or 
giTHtiie.Hs i\ man may have in himself. Thow must l^e 
readiest t4) feel and to express unalloyed and lofty plea- 

B 8 
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pure in the great powers and deeds of a neighbour, who, 
while standing clear alike of reptile modesty and preten- 
tious presumption, perceive and know in themselves such 
qualities as give them a right to admire and a right to 
applaud. If a man thinks meanly of himself, he can 
hardly in reason think much of his judgment; if he 
depreciates the value of his own work, he depreciates 
also the value of his praise. Those are loyallest who 
have most of a just self-esteem ; and their applause is 
best worth having. It is scarcely conceivable that a 
man should take delight in the real greatness or merit 
of his own work for so pitiful and barren a reason as 
merely that it is his own ; should be unable to pass with 
a fresh and equal enjoyment from the study and relish 
of his own capacities and achievements to the study and 
relish of another man's. A timid jealousy, easily startled 
into shrieks of hysterical malice and disloyal spite, is 
(wherever you may fall in with it) the property of 
base men and mean artists who, at sight of some 
person or thing greater than themselves, are struck 
sharply by unconscious self-contempt, and at once, 
whether they know it or not, lose heart or faith in their 
own applauded work. To recognize their equal, even 
their better when he does come, must be the greatest 
delight of great men. "All the gods," says a French 
essayist, " delight in worship : is one lesser for the 
other 8 godhead ? Divine things give divine thanks for 
companionship ; the stars sang not one at once, but all 
together." Like all men great enough to enjoy great- 
ness, Blake was born with the gift of admiration ; and 
in his rapid and fervent nature it struck root and broke 
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into flower at the least glimpse or chance of favourable 
weather. Therefore, if on no other ground, we may 
allow liim his curious outbreaks of passionate dispraise 
and scorn against all such as seemed to stand in the way 
of his art. Again, as we have noted, he had a faith of 
his own, made out of art for art's sake, and worked by 
means of art ; and whatever made against this faith was 
as hateful to him as any heresy to any pietist. In a 
rough and rapid way he chose to mass and sum up 
under some one or two types, comprehensible at first 
sight to few besides himself, the main elements of oppo- 
sition which he conceived to exist. Thus for instance 
the names of Locke and Newton, of Bacon and Voltaire, 
recur with the most singular significance in his writings, 
as emblems or incarnate symbols of the principles oppo- 
site to his own : and wh(?n the clue is once laid hold of, 
and the ear once accustomed to the curious habit of 
direct mythical metaphor or figure peculiar to Blake — his 
custom of getting whole classes of men or opinions em- 
bodied, for purposes of swift irregular attack, in some one 
representative individual — much is at once clear and 
amenable to critical reason which seemed before mere 
tempestuous incoherence and clamour of bodiless rhetoric. 
There is also a certain half-serious perversity and wilful 
personid humour in the choice and use of these repre- 
si»ntative names, which must be taken into account by a 
startled reader unless he wishes to run off at a false tan- 
gent. After all, it is perhaps impossible for any one not 
specially qualified by nature for sympathy with such a 
man's kind of work, to escape going wrong in his estimate 
of Blake ; to such excesses of paradox did the poet- 
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painter push his favourite points, and in such singular 
attire did he bring forward his most serious opinions. 
But at least the principal and most evident chances of 
error may as well be indicated, by way of warning off 
the over-hasty critic from shoals on which otherwise he 
is all but certain to run. 

It is a thing especially worth regretting that Balzac, 
in his Swedenborgian researches, could not have fallen 
in with Blake's "prophetic" works. Passed through 
the crucible of that supreme intellect — submitted to the 
test of that supple practical sense, that laborious appre- 
hension, so delicate and so passionate at once, of all 
forms of thought or energy, which were the great latent 
gifts of the deepest and widest mind that ever worked 
within the limits of inventive prose — the strange floating 
forces of Blake's instinctive and imaginative work might 
have been explained and made applicable to direct ends 
in a way we cannot now hope for. The incomparable 
power of condensing apparent vapour into tangible and 
malleable form, of helping us to handle air and measure 
mist, which is so instantly perceptible whenever Balzac 
begins to open up any intricate point of physical or 
moral speculation, would here have been beyond price. 
He alone who could push analysis to the verge of crea- 
tion, and with his marvellous clearness of eye and strength 
of hand turn discovery almost to invention ; he who was 
not " a prose Shakespeare" merely, but rather perhaps 
a Shakespeare complete in all but the lyrical fticulty ; he 
alone could have brought a scale to weigh this water, a 
sieve to winnow this wind. That wonderful wisdom, 
never at fault on its own ground, which made him not 
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simply the chief of dramatic story, but also the great 
master of morals,^ would not have failed of foothold or 
eyesight even in this cloudy and noisy borderland of 
vision and of faith. Even to him too, the supreme 
student and interpreter of things, our impulsive prophet 
with his plea of mere direct inspiration might have been 
of infinite help and use : to such an eye and brain as his, 
Blake might have made straight the ways which Swe- 
denborg had left crooked, set right the problems which 

• The render who cares to remember that everything here set down is of im- 
mediate importance and necessity for the undorstonding of the matter in hand 
(namely, the life of Blake, and the faith and works which made that life what it 
was) may as well take here a word of comment. It will soon be necessary for even 
the very hack-writers and ingenious people of ready pens and wits who now babble 
about Balzac in English and French as a splendid specimen of their craft, fertile 
bat faulty, and so forth— to understand that they have nothing to do with 
Balzac ; that he is not of their craft, nor of any but the common craft of all great 
men — the guild of godlike things and people ; that a shelf holding *' all Balzac's 
novels — forty volumes long," is not ** cabin-furniture" for any chance ** passenger" 
to select or reject. Error and deficiency there may bo in his work ; but none 
such as they can be aware of. Of poetic form, for example, we know that he 
knew nothing ; the error would be theirs who should think his kind of work the 
worse for that. Among men etpially great, the distinctive supremacy of Balzac is 
this ; that whereas the great men who are pure artints (Shakespeare for instance) 
work by implication only, and hardly care about descending to the level of a 
preacher s or inteq)reter*s work, he is the only man not of their kind who is 
great enou^rh to supply their place in his own way — to be their correlative in a 
different class of workmen ; l>eing from his personal point of view simply im- 
peccable and infallible. The pure artist never a.Hserts ; he suggests, and there- 
fore bis meaning is totally lost upon nioralints and sciolists— is indeed irreparably 
wasted upon tlie run of men who cannot work out suggestions. Balzac asserts ; 
and Balzac cannot blunder or lie. So profouml and extensive a capacity of moral 
apprehension no other prose writer, no man of mere analytic faculty, ever had or 
can have. This assuredly, when men l>ecome (as they will have to Income) 
capable of looking U'yond the mere clothes and skin of his work, will be always, 
as we said, his great esi>ecial praise ; that he was, beyond any other man, the 
master of morals— the greatest direct expounder of actual moral fact. Once 
consent to forget or overlo<»k the mere entmtrage and social habiliment of Balzac's 
intense and illimitable intellect, you cannot fail of seeing that he of all men was 
fittest to grapple with all strange things an<l words, and comiKjl them by divine 
violence of spiritual rape to bring forth flowers and fruits good for food and 
available for use. 
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mesmerism had set wrong. As however we camiot have 
this, we must do what share of interpreter s work falls to 
our lot as well iis we can. 

Tliero are two jK)inta in the work of Blake which first 
chiim notice and explanation ; two points connected, but 
not iusopirable ; his mysticism and his mythology. 
This la t tor is in fact hardly more in its relation to 
the former, than the clothes to the body or the body 
to the soul. To make either comprehensible, it is 
rei|uiaito alwvo all things to get sight of the man in 
whom they Unnuue incarnate and active as forces or as 
opinioua. Now, to those who regaid mysticism with 
diat^iste or contempt, iis essentiiUly in itself a vain or 
noxious thing — a sealed bag or bladder that can only be 
full either of wind or of poison — the man, being above 
all and beyond all a mystic in the most subtle yet most 
literal sense, must remain obscure and contemptil^le. 
Such readers — if indeed such men should choose or care 
to become readers at all — will be (for one thing) unal)le 
to understand that one may think it worth while to 
follow out and track to its root the peculiar faith or 
fancy of a mystic without being ready to accept his 
deductions and his assertions as absolute and durable 
facts. Servility of extended hand or passive brain is 
the last quality that a mystic of the nobler kind will 
demand or desire in his auditors. Councils and synods 
may put forth notes issued under their stamp, may 
exact of all recipients to play the part of clerks and indorse 
their paper with shut eyes : to the mystic such a way of 

ing spiritual business would seem the very frenzy of 
dty ; whatever else may be profitable, that (he would 
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say) is suicidal. And assuredly it is not to be expected 
that Blake s mystical creed, when once made legible and 
even partially coherent, should prove likely to win over 
proselytes. Nor can this be the wish or the object of a 
reasonable commentiitor, whose desire is merely to do 
art a good turn in some small way, by explaining the 
"faith and works" of a great artist. It is true that 
whatever a good poet or a good painter has thought 
worth representing by verse or design must probably be 
worth considering before one deliver judgment on it. 
But the office of an apostle of some new faith and the 
business of a commentator on some new evangel are two 
sufficiently diverse things. The present critic has not 
(happily) to preach the gospel as delivered by Blake ; ho 
has merely, if possible, to make the text of that gospel 
a little more readable. And this must be worth doing, 
if it be worth while to touch on Blake's work at all. 
What is true of all poets and artists worth judging is 
especially true of him ; that critics who attempt to judge 
him piecemeal do not in eflfect judge him at all, but 
some one quite different from him, and some one (to any 
serious student) probably more inexplicable than the 
real man. For what are we to make of a man whose 
work desenx's crowning one day and hooting the next ? 
If the " Songs" be so good, are not those who praiso 
them bound to examine and try what merit may be 
latent in the "Prophecies"? — l)ound at least to explain 
as best they may how the one comes to be worth so 
much and the other worth nothing ? On this side 
alone the biography apj^ears to us emphatically defi- 
cient; here only do we feel how much was lost, how 
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much impaired by the untimely death of the writer. 
Those who had to complete his work have done their part 
admirably weU ; but here they have not done enougL 
We are not bound to accept Blake s mysticism ; we 
are bound to take some account of it. A disciple 
must take his master s word for proof of the t^ng 
preached. This it wotdd be folly to expect of a biogra- 
pher ; even BosweU falls short of this, having courage on 
some points to branch off from the strait pathway of 
his teacher and strike into a small speculative track of 
his own. But a biographer must be capable of expound- 
ing the evangel (or, if such a word could be, "dys- 
angel") of his hero, however far he may be iOram thinking 
it worth acceptance. And this, one must admit, the 
writers on Blake have upon the whole failed of doing. 
Consequently their critical remarks on such specimens of 
Blake's more speculative and subtle work as did find 
favour in their sight have but a narrow range and a 
limited value. Some clue to the main character of the 
artist's habit of mind we may hope already to have put 
into the reader's hands — some frayed and ravelled " end 
of the golden string," which with due labour he may 
" wind up into a ball." To pluck out the heart of 
Blake's mystery is a task which every man must be left 
to attempt for himself: for this prophet is certainly not 
" easier to be played on than a pipe." Keeping fast in 
hand what clue we have, we may nevertheless succeed in 
making some further way among the clouds. One thing 
is too certain ; if we insist on having hard ground 
under foot all the way we shall not get far. The land 
lying before us, bright with fiery blossom and fruit, 
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musical with blowing branches and falling waters, is 
not to be seen or travelled in save by help of such 
light as lies upon dissolving dreams and dividing 
clouds. By moonrise, to the sound of wind at sunset, 
one may tread upon the limit of this land and gather 
as with muffled apprehension some scrft remote sense 
of the singing of its birds and flowering of its fields. 

This premised, we may start with a clear conscience. 
Of Blake s faith we have by this time endeavoured to 
give the reader some conception — ^if a faint one, yet at 
least not a false : of the form assumed by that faith 
(what wo have called the mythology) we need not yet 
take cognizance. To follow out in full all his artistic 
and illustrative work, with a view to extract from each 
separate fruit of it some core of significance, would bo 
an endless labour : and we are bound to consider what 
may be feasible rather than what, if it were feasible, 
might be worth doing. Therefore the purpose of this 
essay is in the main to deal with the artists personal 
work in preference to what is merely illustrative and 
decorative. Designs, however admirable, made to order 
for the text of Bhiir, of Hayley, or of Young, are in 
comparison with the designer s original and spontaneous 
work mere extraneous by-play. These also are if any- 
thing letter known than Bhike s other labours. Again, 
the mass of his surviving designs is so enormous and as 
yet (except for the inestimable Catalogue in Vol. 2 of 
the Life) so utterly chaotic and unarrangeable that in 
such an element one can but work as it were by fits and 
plunges. Of these designs there must always be many 
which not having seen we cannot judge ; many too on 
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which artists alone are finally competent to deliver sen- 
tence by authority. Moreover the supreme merits as 
Well as the more noticeable qualities merely special and 
personal of Blake are best seen in his mixed work. 
Where both text and design are wholly his own, and the 
two forms or sides of his art so coalesce or overlap as 
to become inextricably interfused, we have the best 
chance of seeing and judging what the workman essen- 
tially was. In such an enterprise, we must be always 
duly grateful for any help or chance of help given us : 
and for one invaluable thiacr we have at startinoj to odve 
due honour and thanks to the biographer. He has, one 
may rationally hope, finally beaten to powder the rickety 
and flaccid old theory of Blake's madness. Any one 
wishing to moot that question again will have to answer 
or otherwise get over the facts and inferences so excel- 
lently set out in Chap. xxxv. : to refute them we may 
fairly consider impossible. Here at least no funeral 
notice or obsequies will be bestowed on the unburied 
carcase of that forlorn fiction. Assuming as a reajsonable 
ground for our present labour that Blake was superior 
to the run of men, we shall spend no minute of time in 
trying to prove that he was not inferior. Logic and 
sense alike warn us off such barren ground. 

Of the editing of the present selections — a matter 
evidently of most delicate and infinite labour — we have 
here to say this only ; that as far as one can see it could 
not have been done better : and indeed that it could 
only have been done so well by the rarest of happy 
chances. Even with the already published poems there 
was enough work to get through ; for even these had 
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suffered much from the curiously reckless and helpless 
neglect of form which was natural to Blake when his 
main work was done and his interest in the matter pre- 
maturely wound up. Those only who have dived after 
the original copies can fully appreciate or apprehend 
with what tenderness of justice and subtlety of sense 
these tumbled folds have been gathered up and these 
ragged edges smoothed off. As much power and labour 
has gone to the perfect adjustment of these relics of 
another man s work as a meaner man could have dreamed 
only of expending on his own. Nor can any one tho- 
roughly enter intx) the value and excellence of the thing 
here achieved who has not in himself the impulsive 
instinct of form — the exquisite desire of just and perfect 
work. Ahke to those who seem to be above it as to 
those who are evidently below, such work must remain 
always inappreciable and inexplicable. To the ingeni- 
ously chaotic intellect, with its admirable aptitude for all 
such feats of conjectural cleverness as are worked out 
merely by strain and spasm, it will seem an offensive 
waste of good work. But to all who relish work fur 
work 8 sake and art for arts it will appear, as it is, 
simply invaluable — the one thing worth having yet not 
to be had at any price or by any means, except when it 
falls in your way by divine accident. True however as 
all this is of the earlier and easier part of the editor s 
task, it is incomparably more true of the arrangement 
and selection of poems fit for publishing out of the 
priceless but shapeless chaos of unmanageable MSS. 
The good work here done and good help here given it is 
not possible to over-estimate. Every light slight touch 
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of mere arrangement has the mark of a great art con- 
summate in great things — the imprint of a sure and 
strong hand, in which the thing to be done lies safe and 
gathers faultless form. These great things too are so 
small in mere size and separate place that they can never 
get praised in due detail. They are great by dint of 
the achievement implied and the forbearance involved. 
Only a chief among lyric poets could so have praised 
the songs of Blake ; only a leader among imaginative 
painters could so have judged his designs ; only an 
artist himself supreme at once in lordship of colour 
and mastery of metre could so have spoken of Blake's 
gifts and feats in metre and colour. Reading these notes, 
one can rest with sufficient pleasure on the conviction 
that, wherever else there may be failure in attaining the 
right word of judgment or of praise, here certainly there 
is none. Here there is more than (what all critics may 
have) goodwill and desire to give just thanks ; for here 
there is authority, and the right to seem right in deliver- 
ing sentence. 

But these notes, good as they are and altogether valu- 
able, are the least part of the main work. To the beauty 
and nobility of style, the exquisite strength of sifted 
English, the keen vision and deep clearness of expression, 
which characterize as well these brief prefaces as the 
notes on Job and that critical summary in the final 
chapter of the Lifcy one need hardly desire men s atten- 
tion ; that splendid power of just language and gift of 
grace in detail stand out at once distinguishable from the 
surrounding work, praiseworthy as that also in the main 
is ; neither from the matter nor the manner can any 
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careful critic mLstake the exact moment and spot where 
the editor of the poems has taken up any part of the 
business, laid any finger on the mechanism of the book. 
But this work, easier to praise, must have been also easier 
to perform than the more immediate editorial labours 
which were here found requisite. With care inappre- 
ciable and invaluable fidelity has the editing throughout 
been done. The selection must of necessity have been 
to a certain degree straitened and limited by many minor 
and temporary considerations ; publishers, tasters, and 
such-like, must have fingered the work here and there, 
snuflSng at this and nibbling at that as their manner 
is. For the work and workman have yet their way to 
make in the judicious reading world ; and so long as 
they have, they are more or less in the lax limp clutch 
of that " dieu ganache des bouigeois'' who sits nodding 
and ponderously dormant in the dust of publishing 
offices, ready at any jog of the elbow to snarl and start — 
a new Pan, feeding on the pastures of a fat and foggy 
land his Arcadian herds of review or magazine : 

Koi ol del dpifxcia Xo\a tiotX pivl KaOrjrai. 

Arcadian virtue and Boeotian brain, under the presi- 
dency of such a stertorous and splenetic goat-god, given 
to be sleepy in broadest noonday, are not the best 
crucibles for art to l>e tried in. Then, again, thought 
had to be taken for the poems themselves ; not merely 
how to expose them in most acceptable form for public 
acceptiince, but how at the same* time to give them in 
the main all possible fullness of fair play. This too by 
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dint of work and patience, still more by dint of pliable 
sense and taste, has been duly accomplished. Future 
editions may be, and in effect will have to be, altered 
and enlarged : it is as well for people to be aware that 
they have not yet a final edition of Blake ; that will 
have to be some day completed on a due scale. But 
for the great mass of his lyrical verse all there was to 
do has been done here, and the ground-plan taken of a 
larger building to come. These preliminaries stated, we 
pass on to a rapid general review of those two great 
divisions which may be taken as resuming for us the 
ripe poetry of Blake's manhood. Two divisions, the one 
already published and partially known, the other now 
first brought into light and baptized with some legible 
name ; the Songs of Innocence and Experience^ and the 
Ideas of Good and Evil. Under this latter head we will 
class for purposes of readier reference as well the smaller 
MS. volume of fairly transcribed verses as the gi'cat mass 
of more disorderly writing in verse and prose to which 
the name above given is attached in a dim broad scrawl 
of the pencil evidently meant to serve as general title, 
though set dowTL only on the reverse page of the second 
MS. leaf. This latter and larger book, extending in date 
at least from 1789 to (August) 1811, but presumaV)ly 
beyond the later date, is the gi'eat source and treasure- 
house from which has been drawTi out most of the fresh 
verse and all of the fresh prose here given us : and is of 
course among the most important relics left of Blake. 

First then for the Songs of Innocence and Expenence, 
These at a first naming recall only that incomparable 
charm of fonn in which they first came out clothed. 
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and hence vex the souls of men with regretful compari- 
son. For here by hard necessity we miss the lovely 
and luminous setting of designs, which makes the Songs 
precious and pleasiirable to those who know or care for 
little else of the master s doing ; the infinite delight of 
those drawngs, sweeter to see than music to hear, where 
herb and stem break into grace of shape and blossom of 
form, and the branch-work is full of little flames and 
flowers, catching as it were from the verse enclosed the 
fragrant heat and delicate soimd they seem to give back ; 
where colour lapses into light and light assumes feature 
in colour. If elsewhere the artist's strange strength of 
thought and hand is more visible, nowhere is there such 
pure sweetness and singleness of design in his work. All 
the tremulous and tender splendour of spring is mixed 
into the written word and coloured draught ; every page 
has the smell of April. Over all things given, the sleep 
of flocks and the growth of leaves, the laughter in divid- 
ing lips of flowers and the music at the moulded mouth 
of the flute-player, there is cast a pure fine veil of 
light, softer than sleep and keener than sunshine. The 
sweetness of sky and leaf, of grass and water — the bright 
light life of bird and child and beast — is so to speak kept 
fresh l)y some graver sense of faithful and mysterious 
love, explained and vivified by a conscience and purpose 
in the artist's hand and mind. Such a fiery outbreak of 
spring, such an insurrection of fierce floral life and radiant 
riot of childish power and plojisure, no poet or painter 
ever gave before : such lustre of green leaves and flushed 
limbs, kindled cloud and fervent fleece, was never wrought 
into speech or shape. Nevertheless this decorative 
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work is after all the mere husk and shell of the Songs. 
These also, we may notice, have to some extent shared 
the comparative popularity of the designs which serve as 
framework to them. They have absolutely achieved the 
dignity of a reprint ; have had a chance before now of 
flwiniming for life ; whereas most of Blake's oflfspring 
have been thrown into Lethe bound hand and foot, with- 
out hope of ever striking out in one fair effort. Perhaps 
on sonic accounts this preference has been not unreason- 
able. \Vliat was written for children can hardly offend 
nion ; and the obscurities and audacities of the prophet 
Would here have boon clearly out of place. It is indeed 
»iuno \\A\A to a neophyte serving in the outer courts of such 
\s\\ iiitrioato and cloudy temple, to come upon this little 
niilu'ohapol set about with the simplest wreaths and 
•moiling of the fields rather than incense, where all the 
Hinging is done by clear children's voices to the briefest 
and least complex tunes. Not at first without a sense of 
reloase does the human mind get quit for a little of the 
clouds of Urizen, the fires of Ore, and all the Titanic 
apparatus of prophecy. And these poems are really 
unequalled in their kind. Such verse was never written 
for children since verse-writing began. Only in a few of 
those faultless fragments of childish rh)mie which float 
without name or form upon the memories of men shall 
we find such a pure clear cadence of verse, such 
rapid ring and flow of lyric laughter, such sweet and 
direct choice of the just word and figure, such an impec- 
cable simplicity ; nowhere but here such a tender wisdom 
of holiness, such a light and perfume of innocence. 
Nothing like this was ever written on that text of the 
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lion and the lamb ; no such heaven of sinless animal life 
was ever conceived so intensely and sweetly. 

** And there the lion's ruddy eyes 

Shall flow with tears of gold, 
And pitying the tender cries, 

And walking round the fold. 

Saying Wrath hy His meekness 

And by His health sickness 

Is driven away 

From our immortal day. 
And now beside thee, bleating lamb, 

I can lie down and sleep. 
Or think on Him who bore thy name. 

Graze after thee, and weep,** 

The leap and fall of the verse is so perfect as to make it 
a fit garment and covering for the profound tenderness 
of faith and soft strength of innocent impulse embodied 
in it. But the whole of this hymn of Night is wholly 
beautiful ; being perhaps one of the two poems of loftiest 
loveliness among all the Songs of Innocence. The other 
is that called The Little Black Boy ; a poem especially 
exquisite for its noble forbearance from vulgar pathos and 
achievement of the highest and most poignant sweetness 
of speech and sense ; in which the poet's mysticism is 
baptized with pure water and taught to speak as from 
faultless lips of children, to such effect as this. 

*' And we are put on earth a little space 
Thai we may learn to bear the beams of love ; 
And these black bodies and this sunburnt face 
Are like a cloud and like a shady grove.'* 

Other poems of a very perfect l)eauty are those of the 
Piper, the Lamb, the Chimney-sweeper, and the two-days- 
old baby ; all, for the music in them, more like the 

I 2 
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notes of birds caught up and given back than the modu- 
lated measure of human verse. One cannot say, being 
so slight and seemingly wrong in metrical form, how 
they come to be so absolutely right ; but right even in 
point of verses and words they assuredly are. Add fuller 
formal completion of rhyme and rhythm, to that 
song of Infant Joy^ and you have broken up the soft 
bird-like perfection of clear light sound which gives it 
beauty ; the little bodily melody of soulless and painless 
laughter. 

Against all articulate authority we do however class 
several of the Songs of Experience higher for the great 
qualities of verse than anything in the earlier division 
of these poems. If the Songs of Innocence have the 
shape and smell of leaves or buds, these have in them 
the light and sound of fire or the sea. Entering among 
them, a fresher savour and a larger breath strikes one 
upon the hps and forehead. In the first part we arc 
shown who they are who have or who deserve the gift 
of spiritual sight : in the second, what things there are 
for them to see when that gift has been given. Inno- 
cence, the quality of beasts and children, has the keenest 
eyes; and such eyes alone can discern and interpret 
the actual mysteries of experience. It is natural that 
this second part, dealing as it does with such things as 
underlie the outer forms of the first part, should rise 
higher and dive deeper in point of mere words. These 
give the distilled perfume and extracted blood of the 
veins in the rose-leaf, the sharp, liquid, intense spiiit 
crushed out of the broken kernel in the fruit. The last 
of the Songs of Innocence is a prelude to these poems ; 
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in it the poet summons to judgment the young and 
single-spirited, that by right of the natural impulse of 
delight in them they may give sentence against the 
preachers of convention and assumption ; and in the 
first poem of the second series he, by the same " voice 
of the bard," calls upon earth herself, the mother of all 
these, to arise and become free : since upon her limbs 
also are bound the fetters, and upon her forehead also 
has fallen the shadow, of a jealous law : from which 
nevertheless, by faithful following of instinct and 
divine liberal impulse, earth and man shall obtain 
deliverance. 

** Ilear the voice of the bai-d ! 

Who present, past, and future sees : 
Whose ears have heard 
The ancient Word 

That waULod among' the silent trees: 
Calling the lapsed soul 

And weeping in the evening dew; 
That might control 
The starry jiole 

And fallen fallen light renew! " 

K they will hear the Word, earth and the dwellers 
upon earth shall be made again as little children ; shall 
regain the strong simplicity of eye and hand proper to 
the pure and single of heart ; and for them inspiration 
* shall do the work of innocence ; let them but once 
abjure the doctrine by which comes sin and the law by 
which comes prohibition. Therefore must the appeal be 
made ; that the blind may see and the deaf hear, and 
the unity of body and spirit be made manifest in per- 
fect freedom : and that to the innocent even the liberty 
of " sin" may be conceded. For if the sold suffer by 
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the body's doing, are not both degraded ? and if the 
body be oppressed for the soul's sake, are not both the 
losers ? 

" Earth, Earth, return! 

Arise from out the dewy grass! 
Night is worn, 
And the mom 

Bises £rom the slumberous mass. 
Turn away no more ; 

Why wilt thou turn away? 
The starry shore. 
The watery floor, 

Are given thee till the break of day." 

For SO long, during the night of law and oppression of 
material form, the divine evidences hidden under sky 
and sea are left her; even "till the break of day.'' 
Will she not get quit of this spiritual bondage to the 
heavy body of things, to the encumbrance of deaf clay 
. and blind vegetation, before the hght comes that shall 
redeem and reveal ? But the earth, being yet in sub- 
jection to the creator of men, the jealous God who 
divided nature against herself — father of woman and 
man, legislator of sex and race — makes blind and bitter 
answer as in sleep, "her locks covered with grey 
despair." 

" Prisoned on this watery shore. 

Starry Jealousy does keep my den ; 
Cold and hoar. 
Weeping o'er, 

I hear the father of the ancient men.'' 

Thus, in the poet's mind. Nature and Religion are 
the two fetters of life, one on the right wrist, the other 
on the left ; an obscure material force on this hand, and 
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on that a mournful imperious law : the law of divine 
jealousy, the government of a Grod who weeps over his 
creature and subject with unprofitable tears, and rules 
by forbidding and dividing: the "Urizen" of the prophetic 
books, clothed with the coldness and the grief of remotfe 
sky and jealous cloud. Here as always, the cry is as 
much for light as for license, the appeal not more against 
prohibition than against obscurity. 

** Can the sower sow by night. 
Or the ploughman in darkness plough P" 

In the Songs of Innocence there is no such glory of 
metre or sonorous beauty of lyrical work as here. No 
possible effect of verse can be finer in a great brief way 
than that given in the second and last stanzas of the fir^^t 
part of this poem. It recals within one s ear the long 
relapse of recoiling water and wash of the refluent wave ; 
in the third and fourth lines sinking suppressed as with 
equal pulses and soft sobbing noise of ebb, to climb again 
in the fifth line with a rapid clamour of ripples and 
strong ensuing strain of weightier soimd, lifted with the 
lift of the running and ringing sea. 

Here also is that most famous of Blake's l3aic8, The 
Tiger ; a poem beyond praise for its fervent beauty and 
vigour of music. It appears by the MS. that this was 
WTitten with some pains ; the cancels and various read- 
ings bear marks of fi-equent rehandling. One of the 
latter is worth transcription for its own excellence and 
also in proof of the artist s real care for details, which his 
rapid instinctive way of work has induced some to 
disbelieve in. 
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" Burnt in distant deeps or skies 
The cruel fire of thine eyes? 
Could heart descend or wings aspire ?• 
What the hand dare seize the fire ? " 

Nor has Blake left us anything of more profound and 
perfect value than The Human Abstract ; a little mythi- 
cal vision of the growth of error ; through soft sophistries 
of pity and faith, subtle humility of abstinence and fear, 
under which the pure simple nature lies corrupted and 

* Could God bring down his heart to the making of a thing so deadly and 
strong ? or could any lesser dsemonic force of nature take to itself wings and fly 
high enough to assume power equal to such a creation ? Could spiritual force so 
far descend or material force so far aspire ? Or, when the very stars, and all the 
armed children of heaven, the **helmed cherubim*' that guide and the **sworded 
seraphim" that guard their several planets, wept for pity and fear at sight of this 
new force of monstrous matter seen in the deepest night as a fire of menace to 
man — 

^' Did he smile his work to see? 
Did he who made the lamb make thee ? " 

We may add another cancelled reading to show how delicately the poem has 
been perfected ; although by an oversight of the writer's most copies hitherto 
have retained some trace of the rough first draught, neglecting in one line a 
change necessarj'' to save the sense as well as to complete the sentence. 

** And when thy heart began to beat, 
What dread hand and what dread feet 

Could fetch it from the furnace deep 
And in thy honid ribs dare steep ? 
In what clay and in what mould 
Were thine eyes of fury rolled? " 

Having cancelled this stanza or sketched ghost of a stanza, Blake in his hurry of 
rejection did not at once remember to alter the last line of the preceding one ; 
leaving thus a stone of some size and slipperiness for editorial feet to trip upon, 
until the recovery of that nobler reading— 

** What dread hand/rawicc? thy dread feet ? " 

Nor was this little **rock of offence" cleared from the channel of the poem 
even by the editor of 1827, who was yet not afraid of laying hand upon the text. 
So grave a flaw in so short and so great a lyric was well worth the pains of 
removing and is yet worth the pains of accounting for ; on which ground this note 
must be of value to all who take in verse with eye and ear instead of touching it 
merely with eyelash and finger-tip in the manner of sand-blind students. 
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strangled ; through selfish loves which prepare a way 
for cruelty, and cruelty that works by spiritual abase- 
ment and awe. 

*' Soon spreads the dismal shade 
Of Mystery over his head ; 
And the caterpillar and fly 
Feed on the Mystery. 

And it bears the fruit of Deceit, 
Buddy and sweet to eat ; 
And the raven his nest has made 
In the thickest shade." 

Under the shadow of this tree of mystery,* rooted in 
artificial belief, all the meaner kind of devouring things 
take shelter and eat of the fruit of its branches ; the 
sweet poison of false faith, painted on its outer husk 
with the likeness of all things noble and desirable ; and 
in the deepest implication of barren branch and deadly 
leaf, the bird of death, with priests for worshippers (" the 
priests of the raven of dawn," loud of lip and hoarse of 
throat until the light of day have risen), finds house 
and resting-place. Only in the "miscreative brain" of 
fallen men can such a thing strike its tortuous root and 
bring forth its fatal flower ; nowhere else in all nature 
can the tyrants of divided matter and moral law, 
" Gods of the earth and sea,"* find soil that will bear such 
fruit. 

Nowhere has Blake set forth his spiritual creed more 
clearly and earnestly than in the last of the Songs of 



* Compare the passage in Ahania where the fcrowth of it is defined ; rooted ia 
the rock of se|iaration, watered with the tears of a jealoos God, shot up from 
sparks and fallen germs of material seed ; being after all a growth of mere error, 
and vegetable (not spiritual) life ; the topmost stem of it made into a crots 
whereon to nail the dead redeemer and friend of men. 
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Experience. " Tirzah," in his mythology, represents the 
mere separate and human nature, mother of the perishing 
body and daughter of the "religion" which occupies 
itself with laying down laws for the flesh ; which, while 
pretending (and that in all good faith) to despise the 
body and bring it into subjection as with control of bit 
and bridle, does implicitly overrate its power upon the 
soul for evil or good, and thus falls foul of fact on all 
sides by assuming that spirit and flesh are twain, and 
that things pleasant and good for the one can properly 
bie loathsome or poisonous to the other. This " religion " 
or " moral law," the inexplicable prophet has chosen to 
baptize under the singular type of " Rahab" — the " harlot 
virgin-mother," impure by dint of chastity and forbear- 
ance from such things as are pure to the pure of heart : 
for in this creed the one thing unclean is the belief in 
uncleanness, the one thing forbidden is to believe in the 
existence of forbidden things. Of this mystical mother 
and her daughter we shall have to take some further 
account when once fairly afloat on those windy waters of 
prophecy through which all who would know Blake to 
any purpose must be content to steer with such pilotage 
as they can get. For the present it will be enough to 
note how eager and how direct is the appeal here made 
against any rule or reasoning based on reference to the 
mere sexual and external nature of man — the nature 
made for ephemeral life and speedy death, kept alive 
" to work and weep " only through that mercy which 
" changed death into sleep '' ; how intense the reliance on 
redemption from such a law by the grace of imaginative 
insight and spiritual freedom, typified in " the death of 
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Jesus/ * Nor are any of these poems finer in structure 
or nobler in metrical fonn. 

This present edition of the Songs of Experience is 
richer by one of Blake's most admirable poems of child- 
hood — ^a division of his work always of especial value for 
its fresh and sweet strength of feeling and of words. In 
this newly recovered Cradle Song are perhaps the two 
loveliest lines of his writing : 

'* Sleep, Bleep : in thy sleep 
Little sorrows sit and weep.^f 

Before parting from this chief Ijnical work of the 
poet's, we may notice (rather for its convenience as an 
explanation than its merit as a piece of verse) this 

* Compare again in the Vision of the Last Judgmmd (y. 2, p. 168), that 
definition of the "Divine body of the Saviour, the tme Vine of Eternity," as 
"the Human Imagination, who appeared to me as coming to judgment among 
his saints, and throwing off the Temporal that the Eternal might be established.*' 
The whole of that subtle and eloquent rhapsody is about the best commentary 
attainable on BIake*s mystical writings and designs. It is impossible to overstate 
the debt of gratitude due from all students of Blake to the transcriber and editor 
of the Vision^ whose indefatigable sense and |iaticnt taste have made it legible for 
all. To have extracted it piecemeal from the chaos of notes jotted down by 
Blfike in the most inconceivable way, would have been a praiseworthy labour 
enough ; but without addition or omission to have constructed these abortive 
fragments into a whole so available and so ailmirable, is a labour beyond praise. 

t This exquisite verse did not fall into its place by chance ; the poem has been 
more than once revised. Its opening stanza stood originally thus :— 

'' Sleep, sleep ; in thy sleep 
Thou wilt every secret keep ; 
Sleep, sleep, beauty bright, 
Thou shalt taste the joys of night** 

Before recasting the whole, Blake altered the second line into— 

" Canst thou any secret keep I *' 

The gist of the song is this ; the speaker, watching a girl newly-born, compares 
her innocuous infancy with the power that through beauty will one day be hers, her 
blameless wiles and undeveloped desires with the strong and subtle qualities now 
dormant which the years will assuredly awaj^en within her ; seeing as it were the 
whole woamn asleep in the child, he smellalbture fruit in the unblown bud. On 
retouching his work, Blake thus wound up the moral and tone of this song in a 
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projected Motto to the Songs of Innocence and of 
Experience^ which editors have left hitherto in manu- 
script: 

" The good are attracted by men's perceptions, 
And think not for themBelves 
Till Experience teaches them how to catch 
And to cage the Fairies and Elves. 

And then the Ejiave begins to snarl. 

And the Hypocrite to howl ; 
And all his* good friends show their private ends, 

And the Eagle is known from the Owl.'* 

Experience must do the work of innocence as soon 
as conscience begins to take the place of instinct, reflec- 
tion of perception ; but the moment experience begins 
upon this work, men raise against her the conventional 

stanza forming by its rhymes an exact antiphonal complement to the end of the 
first CradU Song, 

•* When thy little heart does wake, 

Then the dreadful lightnings break 

From thy cheek and from thine eye. 

O'er the youthful harvests nigh ; 

Infant wiles and infant smiles 

Heaven and earth of peace beguiles.*' 

The epithet ** infant" has supplanted that of ** female," which was perhaps 
better : as to the grammatical licence, Blake followed in that the Elizabethan 
fashion which made the rule of sound predominate over all others. The song, if 
it loses simplicity, seems to gain significance by this expansion of the dim original 
idea ; and beauty by expression of the peril latent in a life whose smiles as yet 
breed no strife between friends, kindle no fire among the unnpe shocks of 
growing com ; but whose words shall hereafter be as very swords, and her eyes as 
lightning ; teterrima belli causa, 

• ** His," the good man's : this lax piece of grammar (shifting from singular to 
plural and back again without much tangible provocation) is not infrequent with 
Blake, and would hardly be worth righting if that were feasible. A remarkable 
instance is but too patent in the final ^* chorus" of the Marriage of Heaven and 
Mitt, Such rough licence is given or taken by old poets ; and Blake's English 
ii always beautiful enough to be pardonable where it slips or halts : especially as 
ita errors are always those of a rapid lyrical style, never of a tortuous or verbose 
iDgenmty : it stammers and slips occasionally, but never goes into convulsions 
like that of lome later versifiers. 
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clamour of envy and stupidity. She teaches how to 

entrap and retain such fugitive delights as children 
and animals enjoy without seeking to catch or cage 

them ; but this teaching the world calls sin, and 

the law of material religion condemns : the face of 

"Tirzah" is set against it, in the "shame and pride" 
of sex. 

'' Thou, mother of my mortal part, 
With cruelty didst mould my heart, 
And with false self-deceiving fears 
Didst bind my nostrils, eyes, and ears." 

And thus those who live in subjection to the senses 
would in their turn bring the senses into subjection ; 
unable to see beyond the body, they find it worth while 
to. refuse the body its right to freedom. 

In these hurried notes on the Songs an effort has 
been made to get that done which is most absolutely 
necessary — not that which might have been most facile or 
most delightful. Analytic remark has been bestowed on 
those poems only which really cannot dispense with it 
in the eyes of most men. Many others need no herald 
or interpreter, demand no usher or outrider: some of 
these are among Blake's best, some again almost among 
his worst.* Poems in which a doctrine or subject once 

* Such we most consider, for instance, the second Litth Boy Lost, which looks 
at first more of a riddle and less worth solution than the haziest section of the 
prophetic hooks. A cancelled reading taken from the rough copy in the Idios 
will at aU events make one stanza more amenable to reason : 

" I love myself ; so does the bird 
That picks up crumbs around the door.** 

Blake was rather given to emse a comparatively reasonable reading and sub- 
stitute something which cannot be confidently deciphered by the most daring 
self-reliance of audacious ingenuity, until the reader has found some means of 
pitchhig his fancy for a moment in the ordinary key of the prophet*!. This nn- 
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before nobly stated and illustrated is re-asserted in a 
shallower way and exemplified in a feebler form,* require 
at our hands no written or spoken signs of either assent 
or dissent. Such poems, as the editor has well indicated, 
have places here among their betters : none of them, it 
may be added, without some shell of outward beauty or 
seed of inward value. The simpler poems claim only 
praise; and of this they cannot fail from any reader 
whose good word is in the least worth having. Those of 

comfortable litUe poem is in effect merely an allegoric or fabulous appeal against 
the oppression of formulas (or family '* textualism*' of the blind and unctuous 
sort) which refuse to single and simple insight, to the outspoken innocence of a 
child's laughing or confused analysis, a right to exist on any terms : jast as the 
companion poem is an appeal, so vague as to fall decidedly flat, against the 
externals of moral fashion. Both, but especially the Girl^ hare some executive 
merit : not overmuch. To the surprising final query, ** Are such things done on 
Albion's shore ?" one is provoked to respond, '' On the whole, not; as far as we 
can see ; *' but the *' Albion ** of Blake's verse is never this weaving and spinning 
country of our working days ; it is rather some inscrutable remote land of Titanic 
visions, moated with silent white mist instead of solid and sonorous surf, and 
peopled with vague pre- Adamite giants sj^mbolic of more than we can safely 
define or conceive. An inkling of the meaning may, if anything can, be extracted 
from some parts of the Jerusalem ; but probably no one will try. 

* With more time and room to work in, we might have noticed in these less 
dramatic and seemingly less original poems of the second series which take up 
from the opposite point of view matters already handled to such splendid effect in 
the S(mq9 of Innocence^ a depth and warmth of moral quality worth remark ; 
infinite tenderness of heart and fiery pity for all that suffer wrong ; something of 
Hugo's or Shelley's passionate compassion for those who lie open to **all the 
oppression that is done under the sun" ; something of the anguish and labour, the 
fever-heat of sleepless mercy and love incurable which is common to those two 
great poets. The second Holy Thurtday is doubtless far enough below the high 
level of the first ; but the second Chimney-sweeper as certainly has a full share of 
this passionate grace of pain and pity. Blake's love of children never wrung out 
into his work a more pungent pathos or keener taste of tears than in the last verse 
of this poem. It dtood thus in the first draught : 

" And because I am happy and dance and sing 
They think they have done me no injury. 
And are gone to praise God and his priest and king, 
Who wrap themselves up in our misery." 

The quiet tremulous anger of that, its childish sorrow and contempt, are no less 
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a subtler kind (often, as must now be clear enough, the 
best worth study) claim more than this if they are to 
have fair play. It is pleasant enough to commend and 
to enjoy the palpable excellence of Blake's work ; but 
another thing is simply and thoroughly requisite — to 
understand what the workman was after. First get well 
hold of the mystic, and you will then at once get a 
better view and comprehension of the painter and poet. 
And if through fear of tedium or oflfence a student refuses 
to be at such pains, he will find himself, while following 
Blake's trace as poet or painter, brought up sharply 
within a very short tether. " It is easy," says Blake him- 
self in the Jerusalem, *' to acknowledge a man to be 
great and good while we derogate from him in the trifles 
and small articles of that goodness ; those alone are his 
friends who admire his minute powers." 

Looking into the larger MS. volume of notes we seem 
to gain at once a clearer insight into the writer's daily 
habit of life and tone of thought, and a power of judging 
more justly the sort of work left us by way of result. 
Here, as by fits and flashes, one is enabled to look in 
upon that strange small household, so silent and simple 
on the outside, so content to live in the poorest domestic 
way, without any show of eccentric indulgence or erratic 
aspiration ; husband and wife to all appearance the com- 
monest citizens alive, satisfied with each other and with 

true than subtle in efTect It recalls another floating fra|2^ent of verse on social 
wrongs which shall be rescued from the chaos of the Idrca : 

" There souls of men are bought and sold. 
And milk-fed infancy, for gold ; 
And youths to slaughter-houses led, 
And maidens, for a bit of bread.** 
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their minute obscure world and straitened limits of 
living. No typical churchwarden or clerk of the parish 
could rub on in a more taciturn modest maimer, or 
seem able to make himself happy with smaller things. 
It may be as well for us to hear his own account of the 
matter : 

PBAYEE. 

I. 

** I rose up at the dawn of day; 

* Qrei thee away ; get thee away I 
Pray'st thou for riches ? away, away I 
This is the throne of Mammon grey.' 

n. 
Said I, * This sure is very odd ; 
I took it to be the throne of Gk)d ; 
For everything besides I have ; 
It is only for riches that / can crave. 

in. 

* I have mental joys and mental health, 
And mental friends and mental wealth ; 
I've a wife I love and that loves me ; 
I've all but riches bodily ; 

rv. 

* Then, if for riches I must not pray, 
God knows I little of prayers need say ; 
So, as a church is known by its steeple, 
If I pray, it must be for other people. 

V. 

* I am in God's presence night and day. 
And he never turns his face away ; 

The accuser of sins by my side does stand, 
And he holds my money-bag in his hand ; 

VI. 

* For my worldly things God makes him pay, 
And he'd pay for more if to him I would pmy ; 
And so you may do the worst you can do. 

Be assured, Mr. Devil, I won't pray to you. 
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VII. 
' He says, if I do not worship him for a God,* 
I shall eat coarser food and go worse shod ; 
So, as I don*t value such things as these, 
Tou must do, Mr. Devil— just as Qod please.* " 

One cannot doubt that to a man of this temper his life 
was endurable enough. Faith in God and goodwill 
towards men came naturally to him, being a mystic ; on 
the one side he had all he wanted, and on the other he 
wanted nothing. The praise and discipleship of men 
might no doubt have added a kind of pleasure to his 
way of life, but they could neither give nor take away 
what he most desired to have ; and this he never failed 
of having. His wife, of whose " goodness '* to him he 
has himself borne ample witness, was company enough 
for all days. And indeed, by all the evidence left us, 
it appears that this goodness of hers was beyond example. 
Another woman of the better sort might have had equal 
patience with his habit of speech and life, equal faith in 
his great capacity and character ; but hardly in another 
woman could such a man have found an equal strength 
and sweetness of trust, an equal ardour of belief and 
tenderness, an equal submission of soul and body for 
love's sake ; — submission so perfect and so beautiful in 
the manner of it, that the idea of sacrifice or a separate 
will seems almost impossible. A man living with such 
a wife might well believe in some immediate divine 
presence and in visible faces like the face of an angel. 

• Tills veree is of course to be rea<i as one made up of rough but regular 
anapieats ; the heavier accents falling consequently ui»on every third syllable — 
that is, upon the words i/, not, and him. The next line is almost as rough, aud 
seems indeed to slip into the solid English iambic ; but may also be set right by 
giving full attention to accent. 
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We have not now of course much chance of knowing at 
all what manner of angel she was ; but the few things 
we do know of her, no form of words can fitly express. 
To praise such people is merely to waste words in saying 
that divine things are praiseworthy. No doubt, if we 
knew how to praise them, they would deserve that we 
should try.* 

The notes bearing in any way upon this daily life of 
Blake's are few and exceptional. In the mass of 



* A stmnge and rather beautiful, if grotesque, evidence of the unity of faith 
and feeling to \?hich Blake and his wif^ had come by dint of living and thinking 
80 long together, is given by one of the stray notes in this same book : which we 
tranBcribe at full on account of its great biographical value as a study of 
character. Space might have been found for it in the Life, if only to prove once 
•gain how curiously the nature and spiritual habits of a great man leave their 
mark or dye upon the mind nearest to his own. 

"South Molton Street. 
•* Sunday, August, 1807. — My wife was told by a spirit to look for her fortune 
by opening by chance a book which she had in her hand ; it was Bysshe's ' Art 
Poetry.* She opened the following : — 

* I saw 'em kindle with desire, 
While with soft sighs they blew the fire ; 
Saw the approaches of their joy. 
He growing more fierce and she less coy ; 
Saw how they mingled melting rays. 
Exchanging love a thousand ways. 
Kind wus the force on every side ; 
Her new desire she could not hide, 
Nor would the shepherd be denied. 
The blessed minute he pursued. 
Till she, transported in his arms. 
Yields to the conqueror all her charms. 
His panting breast to hers now joined, 
They feast on raptures unconfined. 
Vast and luxuriant ; such as prove 
The immortality of love. 
For who bufa Divinity 
Could mingle souls to that degree 
And melt them into ecstasy ? 
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floating verse and prose there is absolutely no hint of 
order whatever, save that, at one end of the MS., some 

Now like the Phoenix both expire, 

While from the ashes of their fire 

Springs up a new and soft desire. 

Like charmers, thrice they did invoke 

The God, and thrice new vigour took,*^ Behn, 

" I was so well pleased with her luck that I thought I would try my own, and 
opened the following :-^ 

' As when the winds their airy quarrel try, 
Jostling from every quarter of the sky. 
This way and that the mountain oak they bear, 
His boughs they scatter and his branches tear ; 
With leaves and falling mast they spread the ground ; 
The hollow valleys echo to the sound ; 
Unmoved, the royal plant their fury mocks. 
Or, shaken, clings more closely to the rocks : 
For as he shoots his towering head on high. 
So deep in earth his fixed foundations lie.* — Dryden's Virgil. " 

Nothing is ever so cynical as innocence, whether it be a child*s or a mystic's. 
As a poet, Blake had some reason to be *' well pleased'* with his wife's curious 
windfall ; for those verses of the illustrious Aphra*s have some real eneigy and 
beauty of form, visible to those who care to make allowance, first for the con- 
ventional English of the time, and secondly for the naked violence of manner 
natural to that she-satyr, whose really great lyrical gifts are hopelessly overlaid 
and encrusted by the rough repulsive husk of her incredible style of speech. Even 
*' Astrea'* roust however have fair play and fair praise ; and the simple truth is 
that, when writing her best, this *' unmentionable** poetess has a vigorous grace 
and a noble sense of metre to be found in no other song- writer of her time. One 
song, fished up by Mr. Dyce out of the weltering sewerage of Aphra*s unreadable 
and unutterable plays, has a splendid quality of verse, and even some degree of 
sentiment not wholly porcine. Take four lines as a sample, and Blake*8 implied 
approval will hardly seem unjustifiable : — 

*' From thy bright eyes he took those fires 
Which round about in sport he hurled ; 
But 'twas from mine he took desires 
Enough to undo the amorous world." 

The strong and subtle cadence of that magnificent fourth verse gives evidence of 
so delicate an ear and such dexterous power of hand as no other poet between the 
Restoration date and Blake's own time has left proof of in serious or tragic song, 
(treat as is I)rydeii*s lyrical work in more ways than one, its main quality is mere 
strength of intellect and solidity of handling — the forcible and imperial manner 
of his satires ; and in pure literal song- writing, which (rather than any ' ode' or 

K a 
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short poems axe transcribed in a slightly more coherent 
form. Among these and the other lyrics, strewn as from 
a liberal but too lax hand about the chaotic leaves of his 
note-book, are many of Blake's best things. Some of the 
slight and scrawled designs, as noted in the Catalogue 
(pp. 242, 243), have also a merit and a power of their 
own ; but it is with the poet's lyrical work that we have 
to do at this point of our present notes ; and here we 
may most fitly wind up what remains to be said on 
that matter. 

The inexhaustible equable gift of Blake for the writing 
of short sweet songs is perceptible at every turn we take 
in this labjndnth of lovely words, of strong and soft 
designs. Considering how wide is the range of date fi-om 
the earliest of these songs to the latest, they seem more 
excellently remote than ever from the day's verse and the 
day's habit. They reach in point of time from the season 
of Mason to the season of Moore ; and never in any 
interval of work by any chance influence do these poems 
at their weakest lapse into likeness or tolerance of the 
accepted models. From the era of plaster to the era of 
pinchbeck, Blake kept straight ahead of the times. To 
the pseudo-Hellenic casts of the one school or the pseudo- 
Hibernian tunes of the other he was admirably deaf and 
blind. While a grazing public straightened its bovine 
neck and steadied its flickering eyelids to look up between- 

8uch-like mixed poem) may be taken as the absolute and final test of a poef s 
lyrical nature, be never came near this mark. Franfois Villon and Aphra Behn, 
the two most inexpressibly non-respectable of male or female Bohemians and 
poets, were alike in this as well ; that the supreme gift of each, in a time 
sufficiently barren of lyrical merit, was the gift of writing admirable songs ; and 
this, after all, has perhaps borne better fniit for us than any gift of moral 
excellence. 
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whiles, with the day's damp fodder drooping half-chewed 
from its relaxed jaw, at some dim sick planet of the 
Mason system, there was a poet, alive if obscure, who 
had eyes to behold 

** the chambers of the East, 
The chambers of the sun, that now 
From ancient melody have ceased ; " 

who had ears to hear and lips to reveal the music and 
the splendour and the secret of the high places of verse. 
Again, in a changed century, when the reading and 
warbling world was fain to drop its daily tear and stretch 
its daily throat at the bidding of some Irish melodist 
— when the "female will" of *' Albion" thought fit to 
inhale with wide and thankful nostril the rancid flavour 
of rotten dance-roses and mouldy musk, to feed "in 
a feminine delusion " upon the sodden offal of perfumed 
dog's-meat, and take it for the very eucharist of Apollo 
— ^then too, while this worship of ape or beetle went so 
noisily on, the same poet could let fall from lavish hand 
or melodious mouth such grains of solid gold and flakes 
of perfect honey as this : — 

" Silent, silent night. 
Quench the holy light 
Of thy torches bright ; 

For possessed of day. 
Thousand spirits stray, 
That sweet joys betray. 

Why should love be sweet, 

XJsM with deceit, 

Nor with sorrows meet P " 

Verse more nearly faultless and of a more difficult per- 
fection was never accomplished. The sweet facility of 
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boing right, proper to great lyrical poets, was always an 
ONpncJftl (|itality of Blake'n. To go the right way and do 
ihfi right thing, wiw in the nature of his metrical gift — a 
fmnilty ntixod into tho wry flcHh and blood of his verse. 

Thnt'n Irt in ftU th(»ho Htraying songs the freshness of 
\Apwv wltul iumI purity of blowing rain : here a perfume 
ttrt of (1n\v nr grH«« ngHlUHt tho nun, there a keener smell of 
WprlnkhMl fthinglo rvitd brino-bloachod sand ; some growth 
W'h»*i^«lh ^vmwhoh> of bkulo or herb leaping into life 
\\\\\\^\^ ^W g^wn NWl light of spring; some colour of 
i*lu^|^V \A\A\\\ uv luo\uul of uiouldod wave. The verse 
|H^\^H^ ^\\\\ iu\i»*tortA \\\\k\ ftvlU ahvMYs as a wave does, with 
ihu ^\\\\\s jH^tioUi^t^ i^f gttthoring form, and n>unded glory 
iif i(i|a'iugiug curvo, m^d aluu^p awoot fljisli of dishevelled 
aud llickmug foam as it curls over, showing the sun 
through its soft heaving aide in veins of gold that inscribe 
and jewels of green that inlay the quivering and sunder- 
ing skirt or veil of thinner water, throwing upon the 
tremulous space of narrowing sea in front, like a reflection 
of lifted and vibrating hair, the windy shadow of its 
shaken spray. The actual page seems to take life, to 
assume soimd and colour, under the hands that turn it 
and the lips that read ; we feel the falling of dew and 
have sight of the rising of stars. For the very sound of 
Blake's verse is no less remote from the sound of common 
things and days on earth than is the sense or the senti- 
ment of it. 

" O what land is the land of dreams ? 
What are its mountains and what are its streams ? 
— father, I saw my mother there, 
Among the lilies by waters fair. 
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"-Dear child, I also by pleasant streams 
Have wandered all night in the land of dreams ; 
But though calm and warm the waters wide 
I could not get to the other side." 

We may say of Blake that he never got back from that 
other side — only came and stood sometimes, as Chapman 
said of Marlowe in his great plain fashion of verse, 
" up to the chin in that Pierian flood," and so sang half- 
way across the water. 

Nothing in the Songs of Innocence is more beauti- 
ful as a study of childish music than the little poem from 
which we have quoted ; written in a metre which many 
expert persons have made hideous, and few could at any 
time manage as Blake did — a scheme in which the soft 
and loose iambics lapse into sudden irregular sound of 
fidl anapaests, not without increase of grace and impul- 
sive tenderness in the verse. Given a certain attainable 
average of intellect and culture, these points of workman- 
ship, by dint of the infinite gifts or the infinite wants 
they imply, become the swiftest and surest means of 
testing a verse-writer's perfection of power, and what 
quality there may be in him to warrant his loftiest claim. 
By these you see whether a man can sing, as by his 
drawing and colouring whether he can paint. Another 
specimen of indefinable sweetness and significance we 
may take in this symbolic Uttle piece of song ; 

" I walked abroad on a sonny day; 
I wooed the soft snow with me to play. 
She played and she melted in aU her prime ; 
And the winter called it a dreadful crime.'* * 

* Another Teraion of this line, with less of pungent and brilliant effect, has 
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Against the "winter" of ascetic law and moral pre- 
scription Blake never slackens in his fiery animosity ; 
never did a bright hot wind of March make such war 
upon the cruel inertness of February. In his obscure 
way he was always hurrying into the van of some forlorn 
hope of ethics. Even Shelley, who as we said was no 
less ready to serve in the same camp all his life long, 
never shot keener or hotter shafts of lyrical speech into 
the enemy's impregnable ground. Both poets seem to 
liave tried about alike, and with equally questionable 
results, at a regular blockade of the steep central fortress 
of " Urizen ;" both after a little personal practice fell 
back, not quite unscarred, upon light skirmishing and the 
irregular work of chance guerilla campaigns. Moral 
custom, " that twice-battered god of Palestine " round 
which all Philistia rallies (specially strong in her British 
brigade), seemed to sufier little from all their slings and 
arrows. Being mere artists, they were perhaps at root 
too innocent to do as much harm as they desired, or to 
desire as much harm as they might have done. Blakc 
indeed never proposed to push matters quite to such a 
verge as the other was content to stand on during his 
Ldon and Cythna period ; from that inconceivable edge 
of theory or sensation he would probably have d^a^^^l 
back with some haste. But such sudden cries of melodious 
revolt as this were not rare on his part."^ 

yet a touch of sound in it worth preserving : some may even prefer it in point of 
simple lyrical sweetness : 

** She played and she melted in all her prime : 
Ah ! that sweet love should be thought a crime." 

* On closer inspection of Blake's rapid autograph I suspect that in the second 
line those who please may read '* the ruddy limbs and flowering hair/' or perhaps 
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" Abstinence sows sand all over 

The ruddy limbs and flaming hair, 
But desire gratified 
Plants fruits of life and beauty there." 

Afisuredly he never made a more supremely noble and 
enjoyable eflfect of verse than that ; the cadence of the 
first two lines is something hardly to be matched any- 
where : the verse (to resume our old simile for a moment) 
turns over and falls in with the sudden weight and 
luminous motion of a strong long roller coming in with 
the wind. So again, lying sad and sick under his mar- 
riage myrtle, even in a full rain of fragrant and brilliant 
blossoms that fall round him to waste, he must needs ask 
and answer the fatal final question. 

** Why should I be bound to thee, 
O my lovely myrtle-tree P 
Love, free Ioto, cannot be bound 
To any tree that grows on ground.*' 

Mixed with this fervour of desire for more perfect 
freedom, there appears at times an excess of pity (like 
Chaucer's in his early poems) for the women and men 
living under the law, trammelled in soul or body. For 
example, the poem called Infant Sorrow, in the Songs of 
Experience, ran at first to a greater length and through 
stranger places than it now overflows into ; and is worth 
giving here in its original form as extracted by cautious 
picking and sifting from a heap of tumbled readings. 

I. 

'< My mother groaned, my fSather wept ; 
Into the dangerous world I leapt, 

" flowery ;** bat the type of flame is more fiuniliar to Blake. Compare farther 
on '* A SoDg of Liberty.** 
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Helpless, naked, piping loud. 
Like a fiend hid in a doud. 

n. 
Straggling in my father's hands, 
Striying against my swaddling bands, 
Bound and weary, I thought best 
To sulk upon my mother's breast. 

m. 
"When I saw that rage was yain 
And to sulk would nothing gain, 
Twining many a trick and wile 
I began to soothe and smile. 

IV. 

And I grew* day after day, 
TlU upon the ground I lay ; 
And I grew* night after night, 
Seeking only for delight. 

And I saw before me shine 
Clusters of the wandering yine ; 
And many a lovely flower and tree 
Stretched their blossoms out to me. 

VI. 

But many a priest f with holy look, 
Li their hands a holy book, 
PronoimcM curses on his head 
Who the fruit or blossoms shed. 



• Other readings are ** soothed" and " smiled "—readings adopted after the 
insertion of the preceding stanza. As the subject is a child not yet grown to 
standing and walking age« these readings are perhaps better, though less simple in 
sound, than the one 1 have retained. 

t Here and throughout to the end, duly altering metre and grammar with a 
quite laudable care, Blake has substituted *' my father*' for the ''priests ; " not I 
think to the improvement of the poem, though probably with an eye to making 
the end cohere rather more closely with the beginning. This and the ** Myitle '' 
are shoots of the same stock, and differ only in the second grafting. In the last- 
named poem the father's office was originally thus ; 

** Oft my myrtle sighed in vain 
To behold my heavy chain : 
Oft my father saw us sigh. 
And laughed at our simplicity." 
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vn. 
I beheld the priests by night ; 
They embraced the blossoms bright; 
I beheld the priests by day ; 
Underneath the yinee they lay. 

vin. 
Like to serpents in the night. 
They embraced my blossoms bright ; 
Like to holy men by day, 
Underneath my yines they lay« 



So I smote them, and their gore 
Stained the roots my myrtle bore ; 
But the time of youth is fled. 
And grey hairs are on my head." 

Now not even the spilt blood of those who forbid and 
betray shall quicken the dried root or flush the faded leaf 
of love ; the myrtle being past all comfort of soft rain or 
helpful sun. So in the Rose-Tree (voL iL p. 60), when for 
the sake of a barren material fidelity to his "rose" of mar- 
riage, he has passed over the offered flower " such as May 
never bore," the rose herself " turns away with jealousy," 
and gives him thorns for thanks : nothing left of it for 
hand or lip but collapsed blossom and implacable edges 
of brier. Blake might have kept in mind the end of his 
actual wild vine (vol. i. p. 100 of the Life)y which ran 
all to leaf and never brought a grape worth eating, for 
fault of pruning-hooks and vine-dressera 

In all this there Is a certain unmistakeable innocence 
which accounts for the practical modesty and peaceable 

Here too Blake had at firet written, '* Oft the priest beheld as sigh ; ** he afterwards 
cancelled the whole passage, perhaps on first remarking the rather too grotesqae 
eonftision of a symbolic myrtle with a literal wife ; and the last stanza in either 
form is identical. The simple subtle grace of both poems, and the lingQlar cai« 
of rsTision bestowed on them, are equally worth notice. 
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forbearance of the man's way of living. The material 
shape of his speculations never goes beyond a sort of 
boyish defiant complaint^ a half-humorous revolt of the 
will. Inconstancy with him is not rooted in satiety, but 
in the freshness of pure pleasure ; he would never cast oflF 
the old to put on the new. The chain once broken, 
against which between sleeping and waking he chafes and 
wrestles, he would lie for most hours of the day with 
content enough in the old shade of wedded rose or myrtle 
tree. Nor in leaping or reaching after the new flower 
would he wilfully bruise or break the least bud of the 
old. His desire is towards the freedom of the dawn of 
things — ^not towards the " dark secret hour " that walks 
under coverings of cloud. 



*' Are not the joys of morning sweeter 
Than the joys of night? " 



The sinless likeness of his seeming " sins " — mere 
fancies as it appears they mostly were, mere soft light 
aspirations of theory without body or flesh on them — has 
something of the innocent immodesty of a birds' or babies' 
paradise — of a fools' paradise, too, translated into the 
practice and language of the untheoretic world. Shelley's 
* Epipsychidion" scarcely preaches a more bodiless evangel 
of bodily liberty. That famous and exquisitely written 
passage beginning, *^True love in this difiers from gold 
and clay," delivers in more daringly definite words the 
exact message of Blake's belief. 

Nowhere has the note of pity been more strongly 
and sweetly struck than in those lovely opening verses 
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of the " Grarden of Love," which must here be read onco 
again : — 

** I laid me down upon a bank 
Where Love lay sleeping : 
I heard among the rushes dank 
Weeping, weeping. 

Then I went to the heath and the wild, 
To the thistles and thorns of the waste ; 

And they told me how they were beguiled, 
Driven out, and compelled to be chaste.*' 

The sharp and subtle change of metre here and at the 
end of the poem has an audacity of beauty and a justice 
of impulse proper only to the leaders of lyrical verse : 
unfit alike for definition and for imitation, if any copyist 
were to try his hand at it. The next song we transcribe 
from the "Ideas" is lighter in tone than usual, and 
admirable for humorous imagination ; a Ught of laughter 
shines and sounds through the words. 

THE WILL AND THE WAT* 

'* I asked a thief to steal me a peach ; 
He turned up his eyes ; 
I asked a lithe lady to lie her down 
Holy and meek, she cries. 

As soon as I went 

An angel came ; 
He winked at the thief 

And smiled at the dame ; 

And without one word spoke 

Had a peach firom the tree ; 
And *twixt earnest and joke 

Enjoyed the lady."* 

* Those who insist on the tight Imcing of grammatical stays upon the *' painM 
loTelineea " of a muse's over-pliant body may use if they please Blake's own 
amended reading ; in which otherwise the main salt of the poem is considerably 
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A much better and more solid version of the same 
fancy than the one given in the ** Selections " under the 
head of " Love's Secret ;" which is rather weakly and lax 
in manner. Our present poem has on the other hand an 
exquisite " lithe" grace of limb and suppleness of step, 
suiting deliciously with the "Ught high laugh'* in its 
tone : while for sweet and rapid daring, for angelically 
puerile impudence as it were, it may be matched against 
any song of its fantastic sort 

Less complete in a small way, but worth taking some 
care of, is this carol of a fairy, emblem of a man's light 
hard tyranny of wiU, calling upon the birds in the harness 
of Venus and the shafts in the hand of her son for help 
in setting up the kingdom of established and legal love : 
but caught himself in the very setting of his net. 

THE MABBIAaE BINQ. 

** * Come hither, my sparrows, 
My little arrows. 
K a tear or a smile 
WiU a man beguile, 
K an amorous delay 
Clouds a sunshiny day, 
If the step of a foot 
Smites the heart to its root, 
'Tis the marriage ring 
Makes each fairy a king.* 
So a fairy sang. 
From the leaves I sprang ; 
He leaped from his spray 
To flee away : 

diluted as by tepid water : the angel (one might say) has his stiDg blunted and the 
best quill of his pinion pulled out. 

" And without one word said 
Had a peach from the tree ; 
And still as a maid," &c. 
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But in my hat canght, 
He soon shall be taught, 
Let him laugh, let him cry, 
He's my butterfly : 
For I've pulled out the sting 
Of the marriage ring." 

It is not 80 easy to turn wasps to butterflies in the world 
of average things ; but> as fex as verses go, there are few 
of more supple sweetness than some of these. They recall 
the light lapse of measure found in the beautiful older germs 
of nursery rhyme ;* and the seeming retributive triumph 
of married lovers over unmarried, of wedlock over court- 
ship, could not well be more gracefully translated than in 
the " Fairy's " call to his winged and feathered " arrows '* 
— the lover's swift birds of prey, not without beak and 
claw. ** K they do for a minute or so darken our days, 
dupe our fancies, prevail upon our nerves and blood, once 
well married we are kings of them at least" Pull out 
that sting of jealous reflective egotism, and your tamed 
** fidry " — the love that is in a man once set right — has 
no point or poison left it, but only rapid grace of wing 
and natural charm of colour. 

Throughout the "Ideas'* one or two other favourite 



* We may find place here for another fairy aoog, qnaint in shape and faint in 
coloor, but with the signet of Blake upon it ; copied from a loose scrap of paper 
on the back of which is a pendUed sketch of Hercules throttling the serpents, 
whose twisted limbs make a sort of spiral cradle aronnd and above the child's 
trinmphant figure : an attendant, uaked, falls back in terror with sharp reeoil of 
drawn-up limbs ; Alcmena and Amphitryon watch the struggle in silence, he 
grasping her hand. 

" A &iiy leapt upon my knee 
Singing and dancing merrily ; 
I said, ' Thou thing of patches, rings, 
Pins^ necklaces, and such-like things, 
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points of faith and feeling are incessantly thrown out in 
new fugitive forms ; such as the last (rejected) stanza of 
" Cupid," which, though the song may well dispense with 
it and even gain by such a loss in the qualities of shape 
or sound, must be saved if only as a specimen of the 
persistent way in which Blake assumed the Greek and 
Boman habits of mind or art to be typical of " war" and 
restraint ; au iron frame of mind good to fight in and not 
good for love to grow under. 

** *Twa8 the Ghreek love of war 
That tamed Loye into a boy * 
And woman into a statue of stone ; 
And away fled every joy." 

More frequent and more deUghtful is the recurrence of 
such loving views of love as that taken in the last lines of 
" William Bond ;" a poem full of strange and soft hints, 
of mist that allures and music that lulls ; tjrpical in the 

Disgracer of the female form. 
Thou paltry gilded poisonous worm ! ' 
Weeping, he fell upon my thigh. 
And thus in tears did soft reply : 
* Enowest thou not, fairies* lord, 
How much by us contemned, abhorred. 
Whatever hides the female form 
That cannot bear the mortal storm ? 
Therefore in pity still we give 
Our lives to make the female live ; 
And what would turn into disease 
We turn to what will joy and please. 



f M 



Even so dim and slight a sketch as this may be of worth as indicating Blake's 
views of the apparent and the substantial form of things, the primarj' and the 
derivative life ; also as a sample of his roughest and readiest work. 

• Lest the kingdom of love left under the type of a woman should be over 
powerful for a nation of hard fighters and reasoners, such as Blake conceived the 
** ancients" to be. Compare for his general style of fancies on classic matters the 
prologue to " Milton" and the Sibylline Loaves on Homer and Virgil. To his lialf- 
tndned apprehension Rome seemed mere violence and Greece mere philosophy. 
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main of the embodied strugrie tetween selfish and sacri- 
ficial passion, between the immediate impulse that brings 
at least the direct profit of delight, and the law of 
religious or rational submission that reaps mere loss and 
late regret after a life of blind prudence and sorrowful 
forbearance — ^the "black cloud" of sickness, malady of 
spirit and body inflicted by the church-keeping " angels of 
Providence " who have driven away the loving train of 
spirits that live by innate impulse : not the bulk of 
Caliban but the soul of Angelo being the deadliest direct 
enemy of Ariel. " Providence" divine or human, prepense 
moral or spiritual " foresight," was a thing in the excellence 
of which our prophet of divine instinct and inspired flesh 
could not consistently believe. His evangel could dis- 
pense with that, in favour of such faith in good things as 
came naturally to him. 

'* I thought Loye lived in the hot sunshine, 
But oh, he lives in the moony light ; 
I thought to find Love in the heat of day, 
But sweet Love is the comforter of night. 

** Seek Love in the pity of others' woe, 
In the gentle relief of another's care ; 
In the darkness of night and the winter's snow, 
In the naked and outcast, seek Love there." 

The infinite and most tender beauty of such words 
is but one among many evidences how thoroughly and 
delicately the lawless fervour and passionate liberty of 
desire were tempered in Blake by an exquisite goodness, 
of sense rather than of thought, which as it were made 
the pain or pleasure, the well-being or the suffering, of 
another press naturally and sharply on his own nerves of 
feeling. Deeply as his thought and fancy had struck into 
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«tri\wgo \M\tlm oud veins of spiritual life, he had never 
found or folt out any way to the debateable land where 
simple and tender pleasures become complex and cruel, 
and the roses gathered are redder at root than in leaf. 

Another poem, slight of texture and dim of feature, 
but full of a cloudy beauty, is Tfie Angel: a new 
allegory of love, blindly rejected or blindly accepted as a 
thing of course ; foiled and made profitless in either case • 
then lost, with all the sorrow it brings and all the com- 
fort it gives : and the ways are barred against it by armed 
mistrust and jealousy, and its place knows it no more : 
but this immunity from the joys and sorrows of love is 
bought at the bitter price of untimely age. (I offer these 
somewhat verbose and wiredrawn attempts at commentary, 
only where the poem seems at once to require analysis 
and to admit such as I give ; how difficult it is to make 
such notes clear and fiill, yet not to stumble into confu- 
sion or slide into prolixity, those can estimate who will 
try their hand at such work.) 

Frequent slips and hitches of grammar, it may be 
added, are common to Blake's rough studies and finished 
writings, and are^'therefore not always things to be weeded 
out. Little learning and much reading of old books 
made him more really inaccurate than were their writers, 
whose apparent liberties he might perhaps have pleaded 
in defence of his own hardly defensible licences. 

None of these poenas are worthier, for the delight they 
give, of the selected praise and most thankful study than 
T^e Two Songs and The Golden Net : a pair of perfect 
things, their feet taken in the deep places of thought, and 
their heads made lovely with the open light of lyric 
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speech. Between the former of these* and The Human 
Abstract there is a certain difference : here, the moral 
point of the poem is, that innocence is wholly ignorant, 
and sees no deeper than the shell of form ; experience is 
mainly malignant, and sees the root of evil and seed of 
pain under the leaf of good and blossom of pleasant 
things :t there, the vision is the poet s own, and deals with 
that evil neither actually nor seemingly inherent in the 
system or scheme of created nature, but watered into life 
by the error and fed into luxuriance by the act of " the 
human brain" alone ; two widely unlike themes for verse. 
As to execution, here doubtless there is more of that 
swift fresh quality peculiar to Blake's simpler style ; but 
the Abstract again has more weight of verse and magnifi- 
cence of symbol. 

* Let the reader take another instance of the cultnre given to these songs — a 
gift which has hnppily been bequeathed by Blake to his editor. This one was at 
first divided into five equal stanzas ; the last two running thus : — 

•* *And pity no more would be 
If all were happy as we ; * 
At his curse the sun went down, 
And the heavens gave a frown. 

** Down poure-l the heavy rain 
Over the new-reaped grain ; 
And Misery's increase 
Is Mercy, Pity, Peace.*' 

Thus one might say is the curse confuted ; for if, as the ** grievous devil*' will 
have it, the root of the sweetest goodness is in material evil, then may the other 
side answer that even by his own showing the flower or "increase'* from that 
root is not evil, but good : a soft final point of comfort missed by the change 
which gives otherwise fresher colour to this ]>oem. 

t But as above shewn the vision of the wise man or poet is wider than both ; 
sees beyond the angel's blind innocent enjoyment to a deeper faith than his simple 
nature can grasp or include ; sees also past the truth of the devil's sad ingenioiu 
*' analytics ** to the broader sense of things, seen by which, " Good and Evil are 
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Akin to The Golden Net is the form and manner of 
Broken Love; which, whatever taste may lie in the 
actual kernel of it, is visibly one of the poet's noblest . 
studies of language. The grandeur of the growing metre 
and heat of passionate pulses felt through the throbbing 
body of its verse can escape no ear. In our notes on 
Jerusalem we shall have, like the " devil " of The Two 
SongSy to look at it from the inverse side and pass upon it 
a more laborious and less thankworthy comment. 

Of the longest and gravest poem in the "Ideas of 
Good and Evil" we are bound to take some careful 
account. This is The> Emrlasting Gospel, a semi-dramatic 
exposition of faith on the writer's part ; full of subtleties 
and paradoxes which might well straighten the stiffest 
hairs of orthodoxy and bewilder the sharpest brain of 
speculation. Blake has here stated once for all the why 
and the how of his Christian faith ; for Christian he 
averred that it was, and we may let his word pass for it. 
Readers must be recommended for the present to look at 
these things as much as possible from what we will call 
their artistic or poetic side, and bring no pulpit logic to 
get chopped or minced on tho, altar of this prophet's 
vision. His worst heresy, they may be assured, " will 
not bite." In effect one may hope (or fear, as the case 
may be) that there is much less of heresy underlying 
these daring forms of speech than seems to overlay their 
outer skirt : schism or division of body rather than of 
spirit from less wilful and outspoken forms of faith. 

Let the student of this " Gospel " of inverted belief 
and intensified paradox lay hold of and cling fast to the 
clue given by the " Vision of the Last Judgment." There 
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for one thing the prophet has laid down this rule : 
" Moral virtues do not exist ; they are allegories and dis- 
simulations." For " moral allegory " we are therefore not 
to look here ; we are in the house of pure vision, outside of 
which allegory halts blindly across the shifting sand of 
moral qualities, her right hand leaning on the staflF of 
virtue, her left hand propped on the crutch of vice. Con- 
scious unimpulsive " virtue," measured by the praise or 
judged by the laws of men, was to Blake always Phari- 
saic : a legal God none other than a magnified and divine 
Pharisee. Thus far have other (even European) mystics 
often enough pushed their inference ; but this time the 
mystic was a poet ; and therefore always, where it was 
possible, prone to prefer tangible form and given to beat out 
into human shape even the most indefinite features of his 
vision. Assuming Christ as the direct and absdlute divine 
type (divine in the essential not in the clerical sense — 
divine to the spiritual not the technical reason) he was 
therefore obliged to set to work and strip that type of the 
incongruous garment of " moral virtues " cast over it by 
the law of religious form : to prove, as he elsewhere said, 
that Christ " was all virtue," not by the possession of 
these " allegoric " qualities called human virtues or absti- 
nence firom those others called human sins or vices : such* 
abstinence or such possession cannot conceivably suffice 
for the final type of goodness or absolute incarnation of 
a thing imalterably divine. Virtues are no more pre- 
dicable of the perfect virtue than vices of the perfect 
vice. As the supreme sin cannot be said to commit 
human faults, so neither can tlie supreme holiness obey 
the principles of human sanctity. " Deistical virtue " is 
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UH the embroidery on the ephod of Caiaphas or the stain 
left uj)()n the watc»r by the purified hands of Pilate. It 
JH tlu* property of ** the heathen schools "; a bitted and 
briilliul virtiit^ IimI by Uu^ nose and tied by the neck ; 
luiuh* of \\m\*H lumdH and subject to men's laws. Can 
you uuiko a (lod worth worship out of that? To say 
\\\\\\ (hul in \viHt\ eliaHto. humbks philanthropic, gentle, or 
j\l>*t \ \\\ ono woixl, that ho is '*good" after the human 
^^UHO ; i^ to lowtn* your imagi^ of God not less than if you 
\m\ \\\\^\w^\U^\ of hiu\ tlio exactly inverse qualities, by 
IH^«}4^M^ \\t whioh thtv^o exist, even as they by reason of 
\\\\\^f(\ \\k\\\ mueli of uU tins Blake had fished up out of 
\\\^ hU\k\\x^ of Ht^hu\t*n, Swedenlxu'g, or such others, his 
jax^iUit critic has not the means of deciding; but is 
aftLsuivd of one thing ; that where others dealt by induc- 
tive rule antl law, Blake dealt by assumptive preaching 
and intuition ; that he found form of his own for the 
body of thought, and body of his own for the spirit of 
speculation, supplied by others ; playing Prometheus to 
their Epimetheus, doing poet's or evangelist's work where 
they did philosophic business ; not fumbling in the box 
of Pandora for thincrs flown or fugitive, but brino-inf}: from 
extreme heaven the immediate fire in the hollow of his 
Teed or pen. 

Such is the radical " idea " of the poem ; and as to 
details, we are to remember that " modesty " with Blake 
means a timid and tacit prurience, and "humility" a 
mistrustful and mendacious cowardice : he puts these 
terms to such uses in liis swift tierce way, just as, in his 
detestation of deism and its " impersonal God," he must 
needs embody his vision of a deity or more perfect 
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liumanity in the personal Christian type : a purely 
poetical tendency, which if justly apprehended will serve 
to account for the wildest bodily forms in which he drew 
forth his visions from the mould of prophecy. 

Thus much by way of prologue may suffice for the 
moral side of this " Gospel "; the mythological or tech- 
nically religious side is not much easier to deal with, and 
indeed cannot well be made out except by such misty 
light as may be won from the prophetic books. It seems 
evident that Blake, at least for purposes of evangelism, 
was content to regard the " Creator " of the mere bodily 
man as one with the " legal " or " Pharisaic " God of the 
churches : even as the " mother of his mortal part " — of 
tlie flesh taken for the moment simply, and separated (for 
reasoning purposes) from the inseparable spirit — is " Tir- 
zah." This vision of a creator divided against his own 
creation and having to be subdued by his own creatures 
will appear more directly and demand more distinct remark 
when we come to deal with its symbolic form in the great 
myth of '*Urizen;" where also it will be possible to follow 
it out with less likelihood of offensive misconstruction. 
One is compelled here to desire from those who care to 
follow Blake at all, the keenest ardour of attention pos- 
sible ; they wdll blunder helplessly if they once fail to 
connect this present minute of his work with the past 
and the future of it : if they once let slip the thinnest 
thread of analogy, the whole prophetic or evangelic web 
collapses for them into a chaos of gossamer, a tangle of 
unclean and flaccid fibres, the ravelled woof of an insane 
and impotent Arachne, who should be retransmuted with 
all haste into a palpable spider by the spell of reason. 
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Here, as in all swift "inspired" writing, there are on 
the outside infinite and indefinable anomalies, contradic- 
tions, incompatibilities enough of all sorts ; open for any 
Paine or Paley to impugn or to defend. But let no one 
dream that there is here either madness or mendacity : 
the heart or sense thus hidden away is sound enough for 
a mystic. 

The greatest passage of this poem is also the simplest ; 
that division which deals with the virtue of " chastity," 
and uses for its text the story of " the woman taken in 

* 

adultery : " who is identified with Mary Magdalene. We 
give it here in full ; hoping it may now be comprehensible 
to all who care to understand, and may bear fruit of its 
noble and almost faultless verse for all but those who 
prefer to take the sterility of their fig-tree on trust rather 
than be at the pains of lifting a single leaf. 

** Was Jesus cJiaste f or did he 
Give any lessons of cliastity ? 
The morning blushed fiery red ; 
Mary was found in adulterous bed. 
Earth groaned beneath, and heaven above 
Trembled at discovery of love. 
JesTis was sitting in Moses' chair ; 
They brought the tremblinj 
Moses commands she be si 
What was the sound of J^HnB^STH^i' 
He laid his hand on Mos^^^aw ; 
The ancient heavens, indent awe, 
Writ with curses from pfele to polo. 
All away began to roU ; 
The earth trembling and naked lay 
In secret bed of mortal clay — 
On Sinai felt the hand Divine 
Pulling* back the bloody shrine — • 

^uery ** Putting ? " This whole poem is jotted down in a close rough lianJ- 
not often easy to follow with confidence. 
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And she heard the breath of God 

As she heard by Eden's flood : 

' Gkxxl and Evil are no more ; 

Sinai's trumpets, cease to roar ; 

Cease, finger of God, to write 

The heavens are not dean in thy sight. 

Thou art good, and thou alone ; 

Nor may the sinner cast one stone. 

To be good only, is to be 

A God, or else a Pharisee. 

Thou Angel of the Presence Divine, 

That didst create this body of mine, 

Wherefore has thou writ these laws 

And created hell's dark jaws ? 

My Presence I will take from thee ; 

A cold leper thou shalt be. 

Though thou wast so pure and bright 

That heaven was impure in thy sight. 

Though thine oath turned heaven pale, 

Though thy covenant built hell's gaol. 

Though thou didst all to chaos roll 

With the serpent for its soul, 

Still the breath Divine does move — 

And the breath Divine is love. 

Mary, fear not. Let me see 

The seven devils that torment thee. 

Hide not from my sight thy sin, 

That forgiveness thou mayst win. 

Hath no man condemned thee ? ' 

' No man, Lord.' * Then what is he 

Who shall accuse thee ? Come ye forth. 

Fallen fiends of heavenly birth 

That have forgot your ancient love 

And driven away my trembling dove ; 

You shall bow before her feet ; 

You shall lick the dust for meat ; 

And though you cannot love, but hate. 

Shall be beggars at love's gate. 

— ^What was thy love ? Let me see't ; 

Was it love or dark deceit ? ' 

' Love too long from me has fled ; 

'Twas dark deceit, to earn my bread ; 

'Twas covet, or 'twas custom, or 

Some trifle not worth caring for : 
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That they may call a shame and uin 
Love's temple that God dwolleth iu, 
And hide in secret hidden shrine 
The naked human form divine, 
And render that a lawless thing 
On which the sonl expands her vrhv^. 
But this, O Lord, this was my sin — 
When first I let these devils in, 
L3 dark pretence to chastity 
Blaspheming love, blaspheming thoo. 
Thence rose secret adulteries. 
And thence did covet also rise. 
My axL thou hast forgiven me ; 
Canst thou forgive my blasphemy ? 
Canst thou return to this dark hell 
And in my burning bosom dwell P 
And canst thou die that I may live ? 
And canst thou pity and forgive ? ' " 

In no second poem shall we find such a sustained 
passage as that ; such light of thought and thunder of 
verse ; such sudden splendour of fire seen across a strange 
land and among waste places beyond the receded land- 
marks of the day or above the glimmering lintels of the 
night. The passionate glory of its rapid and profound 
music fills the sense with too deep and sharp a delight 
to leave breathing-space for any thought of arial}i:ic or 
apologetic work. But the spirit of the verse is not less 
great than the body of it is beautiful. " Divide from the 
divine glory the softness and warmth of human colour — 
subtract from the divine the human presence — subdue all 
refraction to the white absolute light — and that light is no 
longer as the sun's is, warm with sweet heat of life and 
liberal of good gifts ; but foul Avith overmuch purity, sick 
with disease of excellence, unclean tlu-ough exceeding clean- 
ness, like the skin of a leper *as white as snow.' " For the 
divine nature is not greater than the human ; (they are 
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one from eternity, sundered by the separative creation or 
fall, severed into type and antitype by bodily generation, 
but to be made one again when life and death shall both 
have died ;) not greater than the human i^ature, but 
greater than the qualities which the human nature a^umes 
upon earth. God is man, and man God ; as neither of 
himself the greater, so neither of himself the less : but 
as God is the unfallen part of man, man the fallen part 
of God, God must needs be (not more than man, but 
assuredly) more than the qualities of man. Thus the 
mystic can consistently deny that man's moral goodness 
or badness can be predicable of God, while at the same 
time he affirms man's intrinsic divinity and God's in- 
trinsic humanity. Man can only possess abstract qualities 
— " allegoric virtues " — by reason of that side of his 
nature which he has not in common with God : God, not 
partaking of the '^ generative nature," cannot partake of 
qualities which exist only by right of that nature. The 
other " God " * or " Angel of the Presence " who created 
the sexual and separate body of man did but cleave in 
twain the " divine humanity," which becoming reunited 
shall redeem man without price and without covenant 
and without law ; he meantime, the Creator,! is a divine 

• In the line **A (JoJ or else a Pharisee,*' Dlako with a pcucil-scratch has 
turned **a Go<r* to *'a devil ** ; as if the wonis were admittedly or admiiwibly 
int4rn-hnngeiible ! A prophet so wonderfully loosc-tongued may well be tho 
despair of his faithfullest commentators : but as it happens the pencil-scratch 
sliouM here bo of some help and significauce to us : following; this small clue, we 
may come to distinguish the God of his belief from this demon -god of the created 
'* mundane shell *' — tho God of Pharisaic religion and moral law. 

t The creator by division, father of men and women, fashioner of evil and 
good ; literally in the dccftcst sense "the God of this world," who "does not 
know the gnmicnt fn>m the man ;" cannot sec bt^youd the two halves which 
he has made by violence of hcparation ; would have tho Inidy ]>eriUiable, yet th« 
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daemon, liable to error, subduable by and through this 
very created nature of his invention, which he for the 
present imprisons and torments. His law is the law of 
Moses, which according to the Manichean heresy Christ 
came to reverse as diabohc. This singular (and presum- 
ably " Pantheistic ") creed of Blake's has a sort of Asiatic 
flavour about it, but seems harder and more personal in 
its mythology than an eastern philosopher s ; has also a 
distinct western type and Christian touch in it ; being 
wrought as it were of Persian lotus-leaves hardened into 
the consistency of English oak-timber. The most won- 
derful part of his belief or theory is this : " That after 
Christ's death he became Jehovah :" ^ which may mean 
simply that through Christ the law of liberty came to 
supplant the bondage of law, so that where Jehovah was 
Christ is ; or may typify the change of evangel into law, 
of full-grown Christianity into a fresh tjrpe of " Judaism," 
of the Gospel or good news of freedom into the Church 

qualities of the bodily life permanent : thus inverting order and reversing fact. 
Parallel passages might be brought in by the dozen on all hands, after a little 
dipping into mystic books ; but I want to make no more room here for all this 
than is matter of bare necessity. 

* We shall see this presently. I conceive however that Blake, to save time 
and contract the space of his preaching, uses the consecrated Hebrew name to 
design now the giver of the Mosaic law, now that other and opposite Divinity 
which after the **body of clay" had been "devoured" was the residue or dis- 
embodied victorious spirit of the human Saviour. Mysticism need not of neces- 
sity be either inaccurate or incoherent : neither need it give offence by its forms 
and expressions of faith : but a mystic is but human after all, and with the best 
intentions may slip somewhere, especially a mystic so little in training as Blake, 
and so much of a poet or artist ; who is not accustomed to any careful feeling of 
his way among words, except with an eye to the perfection of their l)odily beauty. 
Indeed, as ap]>car8 by Mr. Crabb Robinson's notes of his conversation, Blake 
aflSrmed that according to scripture itself the world was created by ** the Elohim, " 
not by Jehovah ; whose covenant he elsewhere asserted was simply "forgiveness 
of sins." Thus even according to this heretictd creed the God of the Jews would 
seem to be ranged ou the same side with Christ against " the Gud of this world." 
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or dogmatic body of faith ; or may imply that the 
two forces, after that supreme sacrifice, coalesced and 
became one, all absolute Deity, being absorbed into the 
Divine Humanity ; or, as a practical public would suggest, 
may mean or typify nothing. It is certain that Blake 
appears so far to have accepted the " Catholic tradition " 
as to regard this death or sacrifice as tending somehow 
not merely to the redemption of man (which would be no 
more than the sequel or outcome of his mystic faith in 
the salvation of man by man, the deliverance or redemp- 
tion of the accident through the essence), but also to the 
union of the divine crucified man with the creative 
governing power. Somehow ; but the prophet must ex- 
plain for himself the exact means. We are now fairly up 
to the ears in mysticism, and cannot afibrd to strike out at 
random, for fear of being carried right oflf our feet by the 
ground-8weU and drifted into waters where swimming 
will be yet tougher work. 

The belief in " holy insurrection " must be almost as 
old as the oldest religions or philosophies afloat or articu- 
late. In the most various creeds this feature of faith 
stands out sharply with a sort of tangible human appeal 
Earlier heretics than the author of Jerusalem have taken 
this to be the radical significance of Christianity; a 
divine revolt against divine law ; an evidence that man 
must become as God only by resistance to God — " the 
God of this world ;" that if Prometheus cannot, Zeus 
will not deliver us : and that man, if saved at all, must 
indeed be saved " so as by fire " — by ardour of rebellion 
and strenuous battle against the God of nature : who 
as of old must yet feed upon his children, and will no 
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longer take stone for flesh though never so well wrapped 
up; who must have the organ of destruction and division, 
by which alone he lives* and has ability to beget, cut 

* Compare this (ngmeiit of a parapbrase or " excursns ** on a lav sermoii by a 
modem pagan philoflopher of more material tendencies ; but given to such tragic 
indulgence in hnge Titanic dithjramba. "Xatnre averse to crime ? I tell jon, 
nature lives and breathes by it ; hungers at all her pores for bloodshed, aches in 
all her nerves for the help of sin, yearns with all her heart for the furtherance of 
cmelty. Nature forbid that thing or this? Nay, the best or worst of you will 
never go so far as she would have you ; no criminal will come up to the measure 
of her crimes^ no destruction seem to her destructive enough. We, when we 
would do evil, can disorganise a little matter, shed a little blood, quench a little 
breath at the door, of a perishable body ; this we can do, and can call it crime. 
Unnatoral is it ? Ghxxi friend, it is by criminal things and deeds unnatural that 
nature works and moves and has her being ; what subsides through inert virtue, she 
quickens through active crime ; out of death she kindles life ; she uses the dust 
of man to strike her light upon ; she feeds with fresh blood the innumerable 
insatiable mouths suckled at her milkless breast ; she takes the pain of the whole 
world to sharfien the sense of vital pleasure in her limitless veins : slie stabs and 
poisons, crushes and corrodes, yet cannot live and sin fast enough for the cruelty 
of her great desire. Behold, the ages of men are dead at her feet ; the blood of 
the world is on her hands ; and her desire is continually toward evil, that she 
may see the end of things which she hath made. Friends, if we would be one 
with nature, let us continually do evil with our nii;];ht. But what evil is here for 
us to do, where the whole body of things is evil ? The day's spider kills the 
day's Hy, and calls it a crime ? Nay, could we thwart nature, then micrht crime 
become possible and sin an actual thing. Could but a man do this ; could he cross 
the courses of the stars, and put back the times of the sea ; could he chanf^e the 
ways of the world and find out the house of life to destroy it ; could he go into 
heaven to defile it and into hell to deliver it from subjection ; could he draw 
down the sun to consume the earth, and bid the moon shed poison or fire upon 
the air ; could he kill the fruit in the seed and corrode the child's mouth with 
the mother's milk ; then had he sinned and done evil against nature. Nay, and 
not then : for nature would fain have it so, that she might create a world of new 
things ; for she is weary of the ancient life : her eyes are sick of seeing and her 
ears are heavy with hearing ; with the lust of creation she is burnt up, and rent 
in twain with travail until she bring forth change ; she would fain create afresh, 
ond cannot, except it bo by destroying : in all her energies she is athirst for 
mortal food, and with all her forces she labours in desire of death. And what 
are the worst sins wo can do — we who live for a day and die in a night ? a few 
munlers, a few" we need not run over the not so wholly insignificant roll- 
call ; but it is curious to observe how the mystical evangelist and the material 
humourist meet in the reading of mere nature and join hands in their interpre- 
tation of the laws niling the outer body of life : a vision of ghastly glory, without 
pity or help possible. 
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oflf from him with the sharpest edge of flint that rebellious 
hands can whet In these galliambics of Blake's we see 
the flint of Atys whetted for such work ; made ready 
against the priests of Nature and her God, though by an 
alien hand that will cast no incense upon the altar of 
Cybele ; no Phrygian's, who would spend his own blood 
to moisten and brighten the high places of her worship : 
but one ready, with what fire he can get, to bum down 
the groves and melt down the cymbals of Dindymus. 

Returning now to the residue of the immediate matter 
in hand, we may duly notice in this excursive and all 
but shapeless poem many of Blake's strong points put 
forth with all his strength : curiously crossed and inter- 
mixed with rough skirmishing attacks on the opposite 
faction, clerical or sceptical, by way of interlude. " You 
would have Christ act according to what you call a 
rational or a philanthropic habit of mind — 6et the actual 
God to reason, to elevate, to convince or convert after 
the fashion in which you would set about it? redeem, not 
the spiritual man by inspiration of his spirit, but the 
bodily man by application of his arguments ? make him 
as * Bacon and Newton ' " (Blake's usual types of the mere 
understanding) ? 

*' For thus the Goepel St. Isaac confutes : 
' God can only be known by his attributes ; 
And as to the indwelliDg of the Holy Ghost 
Or of Christ and the Father, it's all a boast 
And pride and vanity of imagination 
That did wrong to follow this world's fashion.' 
To teach doubt and experiment 
Certainly was not what Christ meant.'' 

Certainly also no doggrel can be rougher, looser, 
heavier-weighted about the wrists and ankles, than this ; 
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which indeed it was perhaps hardly fair to transcribe ; 
for take out the one great excerpt already given, and the 
whole poem is a mass of huddled notes jotted down in 
a series of hints, on stray sides and corners of leaves^ 
crammed into holes and byways out of sight or reach. 
So perfect a poet is not to be judged by the scrawls and 
sketches of his note-book ; but as we cannot have his 
revision of the present piece of work, and are not here to 
make any revision of our own, we must either let drop 
the chance of insight thus afforded, or make shift with 
the rough and ragged remnants allowed us by the sparing 
fingers of a close-handed fate. And this chance of insight 
is not to be lightly let go, if we mean to look at all into 
Blake's creed and mind. " Experiment " to the mystic 
seems not insufficient merely, but irrational. " Keason 
says miracle ; Newton says doubt ;" as Blake in another 
place expounds to such disciples as he may get. On this 
point also his " Vision of Christ " is other than the Chris- 
tian public's. 

** Thine is the Mend of all mankind ; 
Mine speaks in parables to the blind.'' 

His Christ cared no more to convince " the blind " by 
plain speech than to save " the worW — the form or flesh 
of the world, not that imperishable body or complement 
of the soul which if a man " keep under and bring into 
subjection" he transgresses against himself; but the mere 
" sexual" shell which only exists (as we said) by error and 
by division and by right of temporal appearance. 

Keeping in mind the utter roughness and formal in- 
completion of these notes — which in effect are the mere 
broken shell or bruised husk of a poem yet unfledged 
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and unembodied — we may put to some present use the 
ensuing crude and loose fragments. 

" What was he doing aU that time 
From twelve years old to manly prime P 
Was he then idle, or the less 
About his Father's business P 
K he had been Antichrist aping* Jesus, 
He'd have done anything to please us ; 
Gone sneaking into synagogues 
And not used the elders and priests like dogs ; 
But himible as a lamb or ass 
Obeyed himself to Caiaphas. 
God wants not man to himible himself. 
That is the trick of the ancient Elf. 
This is the race that Jesus ran : 
Himible to God, haughty to man ; 
Cursing the rulers before the people 
Even to the temple's highest steeple ; 
And when he himibled himself to God, 
Then descended the cruel rod.*' 

(This noticeable heresy is elsewhere insisted on. Its 
root seems to be in that doctrine that nothing is divine 
which is not human — has not in it the essence of com- 
pleted manhood, clear of accident or attribute ; servility 
therefore to a divine ruler is one with servility to a 
human ruler. More orthodox men have registered as 
fervent a protest against the degradation involved in base 
forms of worship ; but this singular mythological form 
seems peculiar to Blake, who was bent on finding in the 
sacred text warrant or illustration for all his creed.) 

***Jf thou himiblest thyself thou humblest me : 
Thou also dweU*st in eternity. 

♦ Blake had first written ** the creeping," then cancelled ** the " and interlined 
the word ''Antichrist'*: I have no doabt intending some finch alteration as that 
in the text of ''creeping** to "aping**; but as far as we can now know the day 
for rewriting his fair copy never came. 

M 
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Thou art a man ; God ia no more ; 
Thine own humanity leam to adore. 
For that is my spirit of life. 
Awake : arise to spiritual strife ; 
And thy revenge abroad display 
In terror at the Last Judgment Day.' 



99 



(Another special point of faith. " Redemption by for- 
giveness of sins ? yes : but the power of redeeming or 
forgiving must come by strife. A gospel is no mere 
spiritual essence of boiled milk and rose-water. There 
are the energies of nature to fight and beat — ^unforgivable 
enemies, embodied in Melitus or Annas, Caiaphas or Lycon. 
Sin is pardonable ; but these things, in the body or out 
of it, are not pardonable. Revenge also is divine ; what- 
ever you may think or say while in the body, there is a 
part of nature not forgivable, an element in the world 
not redeemable, which in the end must be cast out and 
tormented." To the priests of Pharisaic morals or Satanic 
religion — those who crucify the great " human " nature 
and " scourge sin instead of forgiving it ^' — to these the 
Redeemer must be the tormentor.) 

** * God's mercy and long-suffering 
Are but the sinner to justice to bring. 
Thou on the cross for them shalt pray — 
And take revenge at the last day.' 
Jesus replied, and thunders hurled : 
* I never will pray for the world. 
Once I did so when I prayed in the garden ; 
I wished to take with me a bodily pardon.' " 

These few lines, interpolated by way of comfortable 
exposition, are more Ukely to increase the offence and 
~ erplexity : but assuredly no irreverent brutality of para- 

c was here in the man's mind. Even the "divine 
inity " of his quasi-Pantheistic worship must give up 
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(he says) the desire of redeeming the unredeemable 
" world " — the quality subject to law and technical reli- 
gion. No *^ bodily pardon" for that, whatever the divine 
pity may have hoped, while as yet full-grown in love 
only, not in knowledge — seraphic fire without' cherubic 
light ; before, that is, it had perfect insight into the brute 
nature or sham body of things. That must be put off" — 
changed as a vesture — ^by the risen and reunited body 
and souL What is it that has to be saved? What is 
it that can be ? 

** Can that which was of woman bom 
In the absence of the mom, 
While the soul feU into sleop 
And (? heard) archangels round it weep, 
Shooting out against the light 
Fibres of a deadly night, 
Beasoning upon its own dark fiction, 
In doubt which is self-contradiction/' 

can that reason itself into redemption? The absolute 
body and essential soul, as we have said, are with all their 
energies, passive and active powers and pleasures, natural 
properties and liberties, of an imperishable and vital holi- 
ness ; but their appended qualities, their form and law, 
their morals and philosophies, their reason and religion, 
these are perishable and damnable. The " holy reasoning 
power," in whose " holiness is closed the abomination of 
desolation," must be annihilated. " Rational Truth, root 
of Evil and Good," must be plucked up and burnt with 
fire. You cannot, save in an empirical sense, walk by 
sight and not by faith : you cannot " walk by faith 
and not by sight," for there is no sight except faith. 
(Compare generally the Gates of Paradise, for illustra- 

M 2 
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tions of all these intricate and intense conceptions.) 
Doubt then, being one of the perishable qualities which 
depend on externals, is mere impotence and error : now 
let us hear further : — 

** Humility is only doubt 
And does the sun and moon blot out, 
Hoofing over with thorns and stems 
The buried soul and all its gems. 
This life's dim window of the soul 
Distorts the heavens from pole to pole 
And leads you to believe a lie 
When you see with, not through, the eye, 
That was bom in a night, to perish in a night, 
When the soul slept in the beams of light." 

Part of this reappears with no less vigour of evangelic 
assertion in the Auguries of Innocence, but stripped of 
the repellent haze of mythological form. That poem, full 
as it is of delicate power and clear sweetness of thought, 
does not however reproduce in fuU the emblematic 
beauty of our last extract : nor does it throw so much 
light of a fitful flame-like sort upon or over the subtlest 
profundities of Blake's faith. 

Elsewhere, reverting with fresh spirit to the same 
charge, he demands (or his spectre for him — " This was 
spoken by my spectre to Voltaire, Bacon, &c." ) : — 

** Did Jesus teach doubt ? or did he 
Give any lessons of philosophy ? 
Charge visionaries with deceiving ? 
Or call men wise for not believing ? " 

Unhappily the respective answers from Verulam and 
Cirey have not been registered by a too contemptuous 
prophet ; they would have been worth reading. 

The dogma of "Christian humility" is totally indi- 
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gestible to Blake ; he batters upon it with the • heaviest 
artillery of his '* gospel." 

** Was Jesus humble P or did he 
Oiveany proofs of humility ? 
Boast of high things with humble tone, 
And give with charity a stone ? " 



Again ; 



** When the rich learned Pharisee 
Came to consult him secretly, 
Upon his heart with iron pen 
He wrote * Ye must be bom again.' 
He was too proud to take a biil)e : 
He spoke with authority, not like a Scnbe.** 

Nor can the love of enemies be accepted literally as an 
endurable doctrine ; for " he who loves his enemies hates 
his friends," in the mind of the too ardent and candid 
poet, who proceeds to insist that the divine teacher 
^ must mean the mere love of civility" {amour de conve- 
nance); "and so he must mean concerning humility " : for 
the willing acceptance of death cannot humiliate, and is 
therefore no test of "humility"* in Blake's sense; self- 

• There are (says the mystic) two forms of "humility** : detestable both, and 
condemDable. By one, the extrinsic form, a man cringes and submits, doubts 
himself and gives in to others ; becomes in effect impotent, a sceptic and a 
coward ; by the other or intrinsic form, he conceives too meanly of his own soul, 
and comes to believe himself less than God — of course, to a pure Pantheist, the 
one radical and ruinous error which throws up on all sides a crop of lies and mis- 
conceptions, rank and ready; as base a thing to believe as an act of bodily 
** humility** were base to do: consequently any mere external worship is by 
thia law heathenish, heretical and idolatrous. This heathenish or idolatrous 
heresy of spiritual humility comes merely of too much reliance on the reasoning 
power ; man is undivine as to his mere understanding, and by using that as an 
eye instead of an eyeglass ''distorts'* all which he does not obliterate. "Pride 
of reason** is a foolish thing for any clerical defender of the "faith" to impugn ; 
such pride is essentially humility. To be proud of having an empty eye-socket 
implies that you would be ashamed of having eyesi<;ht ; then you are proud on 
the wrong side, and humble there exactly where humility is a mere blundering 
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Bacrifice in effect implies an " honest triumphant pride/* 
(Here of course the writer drops for a moment the reli- 
gious view and divine meaning of the Passion, and looks 
towards Calvary from the simply human side as it 
appeared to casual bystanders ; for here he has only to 
deal with what he conceives to be errors in the human 
conception of Christ's human character. " You the 
orthodox, and you the reasoners, assert through the 
mouths of your churches or philosophies that purely 
Imman virtues are actually predicable of Christ, and 
appeal for evidence to his life and death. Well and good ; 
wo will, to gain ground for argument with you, forget that 
the Passion is not, and admit that it is, what you would 
coll a purely human transaction. Are then these virtues 
predicable of it even as such V) A good man who incurs 
risk of death by his goodness, is too " proud " to abjure 
that goodness and live ; here is none of that you 

8uicide*8 cut at his own throat ; if you aro not of your nature heavenly, how shall 
any alien celestial quality bo Hinvu or stuck on to you ? in whose cast clothes will 
you crawl into heaven by rational or religious cross-roads? ** Imputed righteous- 
ness" will not much help your vahv ; if you "impute" a wrong quality to any 
imaginable substance, docs your imputation change the substance ? What it had 
not before, it has not now ; your tongue has not the power of turning truth to a 
lie or a lie to truth ; the fact gives your assertion a straight blow in the face. 
The mystic who says that man is God has some logical cause for pride ; but the 
sceptic has no more than the cleric— he who asserts that reason, which is finite, 
can be final, is essentially as ** humble" as he who admits that he can be *' saved" 
by accepting as a gift some ** imputed'* goodness which is not in any sense his. 
For reason — the ** spectre" of the Jc'nisalan — is no matter for pride; if you 
make out that to be the best faculty about you, you give proof of the stupidest 
modesty and hatefullest humility. Look across the lower animal reason, and over 
the dim Ijring limit of tangible and changeable flesh ; and be humble if you can 
or dare, then ; for if what you apprehend of yourself beyond is not God, there is 
none — except in that sad sense of a daemon or natural force, strong only to create 
and to divide and to destroy and to govern by reason or religion the material 
scheme of things. Extra horninem nulla sahis. **God is no more than man; 
because man is no less than God : " there is Blake's Pantheistic Iliad in a nut- 
shell. 
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call " humility/' Such a man need not have died ; 
"Caiaphas would forgive " if one " died with Christian 
ease asking pardon" after your " humble " fashion : — 

'* He had only to say that God was the devil 
And the devil was God, like a Christian civil ; 
Mild Christian regrets to the devil confess 
For afib*onting him thrice in the wilderness;*' 

and such an one might have become a very Caesar's 
minion, or Caesar himself. Though of course mainly 
made up of violent quibbling and perversities of pas- 
sionate humour, which falls to work in this vehement, 
way upon words as some personal relief (a relief easily 
conceivable in Blake's case by any student of his life), 
all this has also its value in helping us to measure 
according to what light we may have in us the stronger 
and weaker, the worse and better, the graver and lighter 
sides of the man. It belongs evidently to the period when 
he painted portraits of the dead and transcribed Jerusalem 
from spiritual dictation. "This," he lets us know by 
way of prelude or opening note, " is what Joseph of 
Arimathaea said to my Fairy," or natural spiritual part 
by which he conversed w4th spirits. Next in his defiant 
doggrel he calls on " PUny and Trajan " — heathen learn- 
ing and heathen power or goodness — to "come before 
Joseph of Arimathaea '' and " listen patient." " What, 
are you here ?" he asks as if in the direct surprise of 
vision. (I will not give these roughest notes in the per- 
fection of their pure doggrel. As verse, serious or 
humorous, they are irreclaimable and intolerable ; what 
empirical value they may have must be wrung out of 
them with all haste.) 
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We may now as well look into a later division of the 
poem, where Christ is tempted of Satan to obey. 

" * John for disobedience bled ; 
fiat you can turn the stones to bread. 
God's high king and God*s high priest 
ShaU plant their glories in your breast 
K Caiaphas you will obey, 
J£ Herod you with bloody prey 
Feed with the sacrifice* and be 
Obedient, fall down, worship me.' 
Thunder and lightning broke around 
And Jesus* voice in thunder's sound ; 
* Thus I seize the spiritual prey ; 
Ye smiters with disease, make way. 
I come your King and God to seize ; 
Is God a smiter with disease ? ' " 

This divine revolt and deliverance of the spiritual 
human " prey " out of the hands of law and fangs of reli- 
gion is made matter of accusation against him by the 
" unredeemable part of the world" of which we spoke — 
using here as its mouthpiece the "shadowy man" or 
phantasmal shell of man, which " rolled away " when the 
times were full " from the limbs of Jesus, to make them 
his prey 



)} 



*' Crying * Crucify this cause of distress 
Who don't keep the secrets of holiness. 
AU mental powers by diseases we bind : 
But he heals the deaf and the dumb and the blind. 
Whom God has afflicted for secret ends ; 
He comforts and heals and calls thom friends.' " 

But Christ, instead of becoming a prey to it, himself 
makes his prey of this imclean shadow or ghastly ghost 



* An ngly specimen of ready-writing ; meaning of course *' with the sacrifice 
of bloody prey :" but doubtless even Blake wouhl not have let this stand, though 
we cannot safely alter it : and the passage did upon the whole appear worth citing. 
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of the bodily life now divided from him — ^this pestilent 
nature in bondage to the daemonic deity, which thought 
to consimie him by dint of death : 

" An ever-devouring appetite 
Glittering with festering venoms bright; "• 

puts it oflf and devours it in three nights; even as now also 
he feeds upon it to consume it ; being made perfect in 
pride, that he may overcome the body by spiritual and 
"galling pride :" eat what "never was made for man to 
eat," the body of dust and clay, the meal's meat of the 
old serpent : as " the white parts or lights " of a plate are 
"eaten away with aqua-fortis or other acid, leaving 
prominent" the spiritual "outline" {Life^ v. 1, ch. ix., 
p. 89). This symbol, taken from Blake's own artistic 

* This is 80 like Blake*8 style of design that one can scarcely help fancying he 
most somewhere hare translated it into colours perhaps more comprehensible than 
his words : have given somewhere in painter's types the likeness of that bodily 
appetite, serpentine food of the serpent, a lithe and strenuous body of clay, fair with 
luminous flakes of eruptive poison, foul with cold and coloured scales as the scales of 
a leper in grain ; with groen pallor of straining mouth and bloodlike expansion of 
fiery throat; teeth and claws convulsed with the painful lust of pain, eyelids 
cloven in sunder with a dull flame of desire, the visible venom of its breath shot 
sharp against the face and eyes of the divine human soul : he, disembodied yet 
incarnate in the eternal body, stripped of accidental and clothed with essential flesh, 
naked of attribute that he may be girdled with substance, wrestling silent with 
fair great limbs, but with calm hair and brows blanched as in fire, with light of 
lordship in the "sunclear joyful eyes" that already absorb and devour by sweet 
strength of radiance the relapsing reluctant bulk of body, that foulest raven- 
ous birth begotten of accident or error upon time; eyes beautiful with the 
after-light of ancient tears, that shall not weep again for ever : *' for the former 
things are passed away" : and by that light of theirs shall all men see light. 
Behind these two, an intense and tremulous night stricken through with stars 
and fire ; and overhead the dividing roof and underfoot the sundering floor-work 
of the grave ; a waste place beyond, full of risen bones that gather flesh and spring- 
ing roots that strike out or catch at light flying flames of life. Decidedly the 
design must exist somewhere ; and presumably in *'Golgonooza." We have the 
artist's prophetic authority for believing that his works written and painted before 
he came upon earth do in effect fill whole chambers in heaven, and are ** the 
delight and study of archangels : " an apocalyptic fact not unnaturally unaccept- 
able and inconceivable to the cleverest of Scotch stoncniasoiAS. 
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work of engraving— from the process through which we 
have with us the Songs and Prophecies — ^will give with 
some precision the exact point indicated, and might 
have been allowed of by himself as not unacceptable or 
inapposite. 

This final absorption of the destructible body, consump- 
tion of *^ the serpent's meaV is but the upshot of a life 
of divine rebellion and '^spiritual war/' not of barren 
physical qualities and temporal virtues : — 

'* The God of tius world raged in yain ; 
He bound old Satan in his chain : 
Thronghout the land be took bis course, 
And traced diaeaaee to their source : 
He cursed the Scribe and Pharisee, 
Trampling down hypocrisy." 

His wrath was made as it were a chariot of fire ; at 
the wheels of it was dragged the Grod of this world, over- 
thrown and howling aloud : — 

** Where'er bis chariot took its way 
Those gates of death lot in the day ; " 

every chain and bar broken down from them, and the 
staples of the doors loosed; his voice was heard from 
Zion above the clamour of axle and wheel, 

*^ And in bis hand the scourge shone bright ; 
He scourged the merchant Canaanite 
From out the temple of his mind, 
And in bis body tight does bind 
Satan and all his hellish crew ; 
And thus with wrath he did subdue 
The serpent bulk of nature's dross 
Till he had nailed it to the cross. 
He put on sin in the Virgin's womb, 
And put it off on the cross and tomb 
To be worshipped by the Church of Bome : " 
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not to speak of other churches. One may notice how to 
the Pantheist the Catholic s worship is a worship of sin, 
even as his own is to the Catholic. "You adore as 
divine the fallen nature and sinful energies of man:" 
" you, again, the cast-off body wherein Satan and sin were 
shut up, that he who assumed it might crucify them." 
Sin or false faith or '* hypocrisy " was scourged out of 
the mind into the body, and the separate animal body 
then delivered over to death with the sins thereof — all 
the sins of the world garnered up in it to be purged 
away with fire : and of this body you make your God. 
The expressed gird at the " Church of Rome " is an inter- 
polation; at first Blake had merely written "And on 
the cross he sealed its doom " in place of our two last- 
quoted lines. Akin to this view of the " body of sin " is 
his curious heresy of the Conception ; reminding one of 
that Christian sect which would needs worship Judas as 
the necessary gateway of salvation : for without his sin 
how could redemption have come about ? 

** Was Jesus bom of a virgin puro 
With narrow soul and looks demure P 
If he intended to take on sin, 
His mother should an harlot (have) been : 
Just such a one as Magdalen, 
With seren devils in her pen. 
Or were Jew virgins still more cursed, 
And more sucking devils nursed Y " 

(This ingenious solution, worthy of any mediaeval 
heresiarch of the wilder sort in a time of leprosy, is also 
an afterthought. From the sudden anti-Judaic rapture of 
grotesque faith or humour into which Blake suddenly dips 
hereabouts, one might imagine he had been lately bitten 
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or stung by some dealer or other such dangerous crafts- 
man of the Hebrew kind ; for that any mortal Jew — or 
for that matter any conceivable Gentile — would have 
credited him to the amount of a penny sterling, no one 
will imagine. Let the reader meanwhile endure him a 
Uttle fui-ther, suppressing if he is wise any comment on 
Blake s "insanity'* or "blasphemous doggrel"; for he should 
now at least understand that this literal violence of man- 
ner, these light or grave audacities of mere form, imply 
no offensive purpose or significance, except insomuch as 
offence is inseparable from any strange kind of earnestly 
heretical belief Neither is Blake here busied in fetch- 
ing milk to feed his babes and sucklings. This he could 
do incomparably well on occasion, with such milk as a 
nursing-goddess gave to the son of Metaneira ; but here 
he carves meat for men — of a strange quality, tough and 
crude : but not without savour or sustenance if eaten 
with the right sauce and prefaced with a proper grace.) 

*' Or what was it that he took on 
That he might bring salvation ? 
A body subject to be tempted, 
From neither pain nor grief exempted, 
Or such a body as could not feel 
The passions that with sinners deal ? 
Yes : but they say he never fell. 
Ask Caiaphas : for he can toll." 

Here follow as given by Caiaphas the old charges of 
Sabbath-breach, blasphemy and strange doctrine ; given 
again almost word for word, but with a nobler frame of 
context, in the Marriage of Heaven and Hell, where, and 
not here, we will prefer to read them. One charge will 
be allowed to pass as new coin, having Blake's image and 
superscription in lieu of Caesar s. 
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** He turned the devils into ewine 
That he might tempt the Jews to dine ; 
Since when, a pig has got a look 
That for a Jew may be mistook. 

• Obey your parents * ? What says he ? 
' Woman, what have I to do with thee P 
No earthly parents I confess : 

I am doing my Father's business.' 

He scorned earth's parents, scorned earth's Ood, 

And mocked the one and the other's rod ; 

His seventy disciples sent* 

Against religion and government," 

and caused his followers to die by the sword of justice as 
rebels and blasphemers of this world's God and his law : 
overturned " the tent of secret sins and its God,"* with all 

* Compare Hago's admirable poem in the ChdiimerUs {vii, 11. p. 819-821)^ 
** Paroles d'un conaervateur k propos d'un perturbateur :" — where, speaking through 
the month of ** Elizab, a scribe/* the chief poet of our time gives in his great 
swift manner a dramatic summary of the view taken by priests and elders of 
Christ. It is worth looking to trace out how nearly the same historical points of 
objection are selected and the same lines of inference struck into by the two 
poets ; one aiming straight at present politics, one indirectly at mystic doctrine. 

'' Cet homme 6tait de ceux qui n*ont rien de sacri, 
11 ne respectait rien de tout ce qu'on respecte. 
Pour leur inoculer sa doctrine suspecte, 
II allait ramassant dans les plus m^hants lieux 
Des bouviers, des pdcheurs, des drdles bilieux, 
D*immondes va-nu-pieds n*ayant ni sou ni maille : 

11 faisait son c^nacle arec cette canaille. 

• • • • • 

L*honn^te homnie indign6 rentrait dans sa maison 

Quand ce jongleur passait arec cette sequelle. 

• • • • • 

II trainait k sa suite une espdce de fille. 
II allait p^rorant, 6branlant la famllle, 
£t la religion et la sot'iit^. 

II sapait la morale et la propri6t^. 

• • • • • 

Quant aux pr^tres, 
II les d6chirait ; bref, il blasph^niait. Cela 
Dans la rue. II contait tout«s ces horrenrs-Ik 
Aux premiers gueux venus, sans cape et sans semelles. 
II fallait en fiuir, les lois 6taient formelles, 
On I'a crucifix." 
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the cords of his weaving, prisons of his building and 
snares of his setting ; overthrew the " bloody shrine of 
war," the holy place of the God of battles, whose cruel 
light and fire of wrath was poured forth upon the world 
till it reached "from star to star"; thus casting down 
all things of " church and state as by law established," 
camps and shrines, temples and prisons, 

** HaUs of justice, hating vice, 
Where the deyil combs his lice." 

Upon all these, to the great grief of Caiaphas and the 
grievous detriment of the God of this world, he sent **not 
peace but a sword": lived as a vagrant upon other men's 
labour, kept company by preference with publicans and 
harlots. 

" And from the adulteress turned away 
God's righteous law, that lost its prey." 

So we end as we began, at that great practical point 
of revolt : and finally, with deep fervour of satisfaction, 
and the sense of a really undeniable achievement, the 
new evangelist jots down this couplet by way of epilogue : 

*' I*m sure this Jesus will not do 
Either for Englishman or Jew." 

Scarcely, as far as one sees : we may surely allow him 
that. And yet, having somehow steered right through 
this chaotic evangel, we may as surely admit that none 
but a great man with a great gift of belief could have 
conceived or wrought it out even as roughly as it is here 
set down. There is more absolute worship implied in it 
than in most works of art that pass muster as religious ; 
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a more perfect power of noble adoration, an intenser 
faculty of faith and capacity of love, keen as flame and 
soft as light ; a more uncontrollable desire for right and 
lust after justice, a more inexhaustible grace of pity for 
all evil and sorrow that is not of itself pitiless, a more 
deliberate sweetness of mercy towards all that are cast 
out and trodden imder. This " vision of Christ," though 
it be to all seeming the " greatest enemy" of other men s 
visions, can hardly be regarded as the least significant or 
beautiftd that the religious world has yet been brought 
into contact with. It is at least not effeminate, not 
unmerciful, not ignoble, and not incomprehensible : 
other " visions" have before now been any or all of these. 
Thus much it is at least ; the ** vision " of a perfectly 
brave, tender, subtle and faithful spirit ; in which there 
was no fear and no guile, nothing false and nothing base. 
Of the technical theology or " spiritualism" each man 
who cares to try will judge as it may please him ; it 
goes at least high and deep enough to draw down or 
pluck up matter for absolution or condemnatioiL It is 
no part of our affair further to vindicate, to excuse, or to 
account for the singular gospel here preached.* 

* In a briefer and less important fragment of verse Blake as earnestly incul- 
cates this faith of his : that all mere virtues and vices were kuown before Christ ; 
of right and wrong Plato and Cicero, men uninspired, were competent to speak 
as well as he ; but until his advent ** the moral virtues in their pride *' held rule 
over the world, and among them as they rode clothed with war and sacrifice, 
driving souls to hell before them, shone "upon the rivers and the streams" the 
f«ce of the Accuser, holy God of this Pharisaic world. Then arose Christ and 
said to man "Thy sins are all forgiven thee;" and the "moral virtues,'* in 
terror lest their reign of war and accusation should now draw to an end, cried out 
"Crucify him," and formed with their own hands the cross and the nails and the 
spear : and the Accuser spoke to them saying : — 

" Am I nut Lucifer the great 
And ye my daughters, in great state, 
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Space may be made here (before we pass on to larger 
things if not greater) for another stray note or two on 
separate poems. The Crystal Cabinet, one of the com- 
pletest short poems by Blake which are not to be called 
songs, is an example of the somewhat jarring and 
confused mixture of apparent " allegory '' with actual 
'* vision'' which is the great source of trouble and error 
to rapid readers of his verse or students of his designs. 
The " cabinet " is either passionate or poetic vision — a 
spiritual gift, which may soon and easily become a 
spiritual bondage ; wherein a man is locked up, with keys 
of gold indeed, yet is he a prisoner all the same : his 
prison built by his love or his art, with a view open 
beyond of exquisite limited loveliness, soft quiet and 
light of dew or moon, and a whole fresh world to rest 
in or look into, but intangible and simply reflective ; all 
present pleasure or power trebled in it, until you try 
at too much and attempt to turn spiritual to physical 
reality — " to seize the inmost form '' with " hands of 
flame " laid upon things of the spirit which will endure 
no such ardent handling — to translate eternal existence 

The fruit of my mysterious tree 

Of Good and Evil and Misery ?" 
If, the preacher adds, moral virtue was Christianity, Christ's pretensions were 
madness, "and Caiaphas and Pilate men praiseworthy;" and the lion's den a 
fitter emblem of heaven than the sheepfold. ** The moral Christian is the cause 
of the unbeliever ;" and Antichrist is incarnate in those who close heaven 
against sinners 

** With iron bars in virtuous state 

And Rhadamanthus at the gate.'* 
But men have so long allowed the heathen virtues, whose element is war and 
whose essence retaliation, to '*take Jesus' and Jehovah's name" that the Accuser, 
Antichrist and Lucifer though he be, is now worshipped by those holy names over 
all the world : and the era called Christian is the era of his reign. For the rest, 
this new relic has no special merit, although it may be allowed some share of 
interest as a supplement or illustration to the larger poem or sermon. 
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into temporal, essential into accidental, substantial into 
attributive ; when at once the whole framework, which 
was meant otherwise to last out your preser.t life, breaks 
up and leaves you stranded or cast out^ feeble and 
sightless "like a weeping babe;" so that whereas at 
first you were full of light natural pleasure, " dancing 
merrily" in "the wild" of animal or childish life, you 
are now a child again, but unhappy instead of happy — 
less than a child, thrown back on the crying first stage 
of babyhood — having had the larger vision, and lost your 
hold of it by too great pressure of impatience or desire — 
unfit for the old pleasure and deprived of the new ; and 
the maiden-mother of your spiritual life, your art or 
your love, is become wan and tearful as you, " pale 
reclined '' in the barren blowing air which cannot again 
be filled with the fire and the luminous life of vision. 
In Mary we come again upon the main points of inner 
contact between Blake's mind and Shelley's. This frank 
acceptance of pleasure, this avowal without blushing or 
doubting "that sweet love and beauty are worthy our 
care," was as beautiful a thing to Shelley as to Blake : he 
has preached the excellence of it in Rosalind and Helen 
and often elsewhere : touching also, as Blake does here, 
on the persecution of it by all " who aniant miserd'': — 

** Some said sbo was proud, some called her a whore, 
And some when she passed by shat to the door ; '* 

for in their sight the tender and outspoken purity of 
instinct and innocence becomes confounded with base 
desire or vanity. This rather than genius or mere beauty 
seems to be the thing whose persecution by the world is 
here symbolized. 
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Many others of these brief poems are not less excellent ; 
the slightest among them have the grace of form and 
heat of life which are indivisible in all higher works of 
poetry. One, The Mental Traveller^ is full of sweet and 
vigorous verses tmned loose upon a somewhat arid and 
thorny pasture. By a miracle of patient ingenuity this 
poem has been compelled to utter some connected mes- 
sage ; but it may perhaps be doubted whether the mes- 
sage be not too articulate and coherent for Blake. Thus 
limited and clarified, the broad chafing current of mysti- 
cism seems almost too pure and too strait to issue from 
such a source : a well-head of living speech that bursts up 
with sudden froth and steam through more outlets than 
one at once. To have contrived such an elaborate alle- 
gory, so welded link by sequent link together, seems an 
exercise of logical patience to which Blake would hardly 
have submitted his passionate genius, his overstrained 
and wayward will. Separate stanzas may be retraced 
wellnigh through every word in other books. The latter 
part seems again to record, as in two preceding poems, 
the perversion of love ; which having annihilated all else, 
falls at last to feed upon itself, to seek out strange things 
and barren ways, to invent new loves and invert the old, 
to fill the emptied heart and flush the subsiding veins 
with perverse passion. Alone in the desert it has made, 
beguiled to second youth by the incessant diet of joy, 
fear comes upon love ; fear, and seeming hate, and weari- 
ness and cunning ; fruits of the second graft of love, not 
native to the simple stock : till reduced at last to the 
likeness of the two extremes of life, age and infancy, love 
can be no further abused or consumed. These stages of 
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love, once seen or heard of, allure lovers to eat of the 
strange fruits and herd with the strange flocks of trans- 
forming or transformed desire; the visible world, de- 
stroyed at the first advent of love and absorbed into 
the soul by a single passion, is again felt nearer; the 
trees bring forth their pleasure, and the planets lavish 
their light. For the second love, in its wayward and 
strange delights, is a thing half material ; not alien at 
least from material forms, as was the first simple and 
spiritual ardour of equal love. Passionate and perverse 
emotion touches all things with some fervent colour of its 
own, mixes into all water and all wine some savour of 
the dubious honey gathered from its foreign flowers. Pure 
first love will not coexist with outward things, bums up 
with white fire all tangible form, and so, an unfed lamp, 
must at last bum itself down to the stage of life and 
sensation which breeds those latter loves. The babe that 
is " bom a boy," often painfully begot and joyfully brought 
forth, I take to signify human genius or intellect, which 
none can touch and not be consumed except the ** woman 
old," faith or fear : all weaker things, pain and pleasure, 
hatred and love, fly with shrieking averted faces from 
before it The grey and cruel nurse, custom or religion, 
emcifies and torments the child, feeding herself upon his 
agony to false fresh youth ; an allegory not even literally 
inapt Grown older, and seeing her made fair with his 
blood and strong by liis suffering, he weds her, and con- 
strains her to do him service, and turns her to use; 
custom, the daily life of men, once married to the fresh 
intellect, bears fmit to him of profit and pleasure, and 
becomes through him nobler than she was ; but through 

V 2 
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such union he grows old the sooner, soon can but wander 
round and look over his finished work and gathered trea- 
sure, the tragic passions and splendid achievements of 
his spirit, kept fresh in verse or colour ; which he deals 
to all men alike, giving to the poorest of this divine meat 
and drink, the body and the blood of genius, caught in 
golden vessels of art and rhyme, that sight and hearing 
may be fed. This, the supreme and most excellent 
delight possible to man, is the fruit of his pain; of his 
sufiering at the hands of life, of his union with her as with 
a bride. The " female* babe '' sprung from the fire that 
bums always on his hearth, is the issue or result of genius, 
which, being too strong for the father, flows into new 
channels and follows after fresh ways ; the thing which 
he has brought forth knows him no more, but must choose 
its own mate or living form of expression, and expel the 
former nature — casting ofi" (as theologians say) the old 
man. The outcast intellect can then be vivified only by 
a new love, or by a new aim of which love is the type ; a 
bride unlike the first, who was old at root and in sub- 
stance, young only in seeming and fair only through 
cruel theft of his own life and strength ; unlike also the 
art which has now in its ultimate expression turned 
against him ; love which can change the face of former 



* The words "female" and "reflex" are synonymous in all Blake's writings. 
What is feminine in its material symbol is derivative in its spiritual significance ; 
** there is no such thing in eternity as a female will ;" for in eternity substances 
lose their shadows, and essence puts off accident. The *' frowning babe " of the 
last stanzas is of course the same or such another as the one whose birth is first 
spoken of ; not the latter female growth born in the eartlily house of art, but 
genius itself, whose likeness is terrible and unlovely at first sight to the run of 
men, filling them with affright and scandal, with wonder and the repellent 'sense 
that a new and strange thing is brought iuto the world. 
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things and scatter in sunder the gatherings of former 
friends ; love which masters the senses and transfigures 
the creatures of the earthly life, leaving no light or suste- 
nance but what comes of itself. Then follow the stages 
of love, and the phases of action and passion bred from 
either stage ; of these we have already taken account. K 
this view of the poem be wholly or partially correct, then 
we may roughly sum up the problem by saying that its 
real obscurity arises in the main from a verbal confusion 
between the passion of art and the passion of love. These 
are always spoken of by Blake in terms which prove that 
in his nature the two feelings had actually grown into 
each other; had become interfused past all chance of 
mutual extrication. Art was to him as a lust of the 
body ; appetite as an emotion of the souL This saying, 
true as to some extent it must be of all great men, 
was never so exclusively and finally true of any other 
man as of this one. It is no bad sample of Blake's 
hurried maimer of speech, that having sustained half- 
way through his poem an allegory of intellect in its 
relations to art and to common life, he should sud- 
denly stumble over a type of his own setting up, and 
be led off into a new allegory of love which might better 
have made a separate poem. As it is, the two symbols 
are welded together not without strength and cunning 
of hand. 

Some further and final notice may here be taken of the 
manifold designs scattered about the MS. pages which we 
have found so prodigal of verse. Among the most 
curious of these we rank a series of drawings not quite 
so roughly pencilled as the rest, each inscribed with a 
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brief text or metrical motto. Many of these have been 
wrought up into the " Gates of Paradise "; many more 
remain to speak and shift for themselves as they may * 
Published as it stands . here, the series would exceed in 
length the whole of that little book : and there is evi- 
dently some thread of intended connexion between all, 
worn thin and all but broken. They are numbered in 
a different order from that in which they stand, which is 
indeed plainly a matter of chance. Several have great 
grace and beauty ; one in especial, where Daphne passes 
into the laurel ; her feet are roots already and grasp 
the ground with strong writhing fibres ; her lifted arms 
and wrestling body struggle into branch and stem, 
with strange labour of the supple limbs, with agony 
of convulsed and loosening hair. One of the larger 
designs seems to be a rough fuU-length study for Adam 
and Eve, with these lines opposite by way of suggested 
epigraph : 

** Wtat is it men in women do require ? 
The lineaments of gratified desire. 
What is it women do in men require ? 
The lineaments of gratified desire." 

These are barely to be recognised in the crude sketch : 
the faces are merely serious and rather grim : though 
designed to reproduce the sweet silence of beauty, filling 
features made fair with soft natund pleasure and a clear 
calm of soul and body. . There is however a certain grace 
and nobility of form in the straight limbs and flowing 

* It seems not impossible that this series may have been intended, in its com- 
plete form, to bear the title of IdMts of Oood and Evil, which we find loosely 
attached to the general MS. When the designer broke it up into different sets, 
this name would naturally have been abandoned. 
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hair, not unworthy the typical man and woman. Another 
design which deserves remark is a fine sketch after the 
manner of the illustrations to Blake's prophecies, in which 
a figure caught in the fierce slanting current of a whirl- 
wind is drifted sideways like a drowning swimmer under 
sea, below the orbit of three mingling suns or planets 
seen above thick drifts of tempestuous air. Other and 
better notices than ours, of various studies hidden away 
in the chaos of this MS., the reader wiD find on reference 
to that admirable Catalogue which will remain always the 
great witness for Blake's genius before the eyes of all who 
read his life. 

We have done now with the lyrical side of this poet's 
work,* and pass on to things of less direct attraction. 
Those who have found any in the record of his life and 
character, the study of his qualities and abilities, may 
safely follow him further. The perfect sweetness and 
sufliciency of his best lyrics and his best designs, we 

* Of Blake^s prose other samples are extant besides the notes on art pub- 
lishetl in the second volume of the Lift and Selecliona. These strays are for the most 
part, as far as I have seen, mere waifs of weed and barren drift. One fragment, not 
without some grace and thoughtful uess curiously used up and thrown away, is an 
allegory of *' the Gods which came from Fear/* of Shame bom of the "poisonous 
seed " of pride, and such things ; written much in the manner of those early 
Osjiianic studies which dilate and deform the volume of Poetical Sketchfs : perhaps 
com]K>8cd (though properly never composed at all) about the same time. Another, 
a sort of satire on critics and ''philosophers,** seems to emulate the style of Sterne 
in his inten-als of lax and dull writing ; in execution it is some deptlis below 
the baby stories of little Malkin, whose ghost might well have blushed rejection 
of the authorship. The fragment on Laoc*ton is a mere cento of stray notes on 
art which reaffirm in a chaotic and spluttering manner Blake's theories that the 
only real prayer is study of art, the only real praise, its practice ; that excellence 
of art, not moral virtue, is the aim and the essence of Christianity ; and much 
more of the same sort. These notes, crammed into every blank space and comer 
of the engraved page, burst out as it were and boil over, disconnected but 
irrepressible, in a feverish watery style. All really good or even passable proee 
of Blake*8 seems to be given in the volume of SeleeUam, 
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may not find ; of these we take how farewell, mth 
thanks and final praise such as we have to give ; but 
we shall not fail to find the traces of a great art and an 
exalted spirit, to feel about us the clear air of a great 
man's presence. 



III.— THE PROPHETIC BOOKS. 



Before entering upon any system of remark or com- 
ment on the Prophetic Books, we may set down in as few 
and distinct words as possible the reasons which make 
this a thing seriously worth doing ; nay, even requisite to 
l)e done, if we would know rather the actual facts of the 
man's nature than the circumstances and accidents of his 
life. Now, first of all, we are to recollect that Blake 
himself regarded these works as his greatest, and as con- 
taining the sum of his achieved ambitions and fulfilled 
desires : as in effect inspired matter, of absolute imagina- 
tive truth and eternal import. We shall not again pause 
to rebut the familiar cry of resix)nse, to the effect that he 
was mad and not accountable for the uttermost madness 
of error. It must be enough to reply here that he was 
by no means mad, in any sense that would authorise us 
in rejecting his own judgment of his own aims and 
powers on a plea which would be held insufficient in 
another man's case. Let all readers and all critics get 
rid of that notion for good — clear their minds of it utterly 
and with all haste ; let them know and remember, having 
once been told it, that in these strangest of all written 
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books there is purpose as well as power, meaning as well 
as mystery. Doubtless, nothing quite like them was 
ever pitched out headlong into the world as they were. 
The confusion, the clamour, the jar of words that half 
suffice and thoughts that half exist — all these and other 
more absolutely oflfensive qualities — audacity, monotony, 
bombast, obscure play of licence and tortuous growth of 
fancy — cannot quench or even wholly conceal the living 
purport and the imperishable beauty which are here 
latent. 

And secondly we are to recollect this ; that these books 
are not each a set of designs with a text made by order to 
match, but are each a poem composed for its own sake 
and with its own aim, having illustrations arranged by 
way of frame or appended by way of ornament. On all 
grounds, therefore, and for all serious purpose, such notices 
as some of those given in this biography are actuaUy 
worse than worthless. Better have done notliing than 
have done this and no more. All the criticism included 
as to the illustrative parts merely, is final and faultless, 
nothing missed and nothing wrong ; this could not have 
been otherwise, the work having fallen under hands and 
eyes of practical taste and trained to actual knowledge, 
and the assertions being therefore issued by authority. 
So much otherwise has it fared with the books themselves, 
that (we are compelled in this case to say it) the clothes 
are all right and the body is all wrong. Passing from 
some phrase of high and accurate eulogy to the raw ragged 
extracts here torn away and held up with the unhealed 
scars of mutilation fresh and red upon them, what is any 
human student to think of the poet or his praisers ? what. 
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of the assertion of his vindicated sanity with such ap- 
palling counterproof thrust under one's eyes ? In a 
word, it must be said of these notices of Blake's prophetic 
books* (except perhaps that insufficient but painstaking 
and well-meant chapter on the Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell) that what has been done should not have been 
done, and what should have been done has not been 
done. 

Not that the thing was easy to do. If any one would 
realize to himself for ever a material notion of chaos, let 
him take a blind header into the midst of the whirling 
foam and rolling weed of this sea of words. Indeed the 
sound and savour of these prophecies constantly recall 
some such idea or some such memory. This poetry has 
the huge various monotonies, the fervent and fluent 
colours, the vast limits, the fresh sonorous strength, the 
certain confusion and tumultuous law, the sense of windy 
and weltering space, the intense refraction of shadow or 
lights the crowded life and inanimate intricacy, the 
patience and the passion of the sea. By no manner of 
argument or analysis will one be made able to look back 
or forward with pure confidence and comprehension. 
Only there are laws, strange as it must sound, by which 

* It should not be overlooked that this part of his work was left unfinished, all 
but untou(*hod, by the author of the Lifr, Without as long a study and as deep a 
sympathy as his, it would seem to any follower, however able and zealous, th6 
most toilsome as well as the most sterile part of the task in hand. The fault 
therefore lies with chance or fate alone. Less than I have said above could not 
here be said ; and more need not be. I was bound at starting to register my pro- 
test against the contempt and condemnation which: these books have incurred* 
thinking them as I do not unworthy the trouble of commentary ; but no word 
was designed to depreciate the careful and admirable labour which has completed 
a monument cut short with the life of the sculptor, joined now in death to the 
dead whom he honoured. 
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the work is done and against which it never sins. The 
biographer once attempts to settle the matter by asserting 
that Blake was given to contradict himself, by mere 
impulse if not by brute instinct, to such an extent that 
consistency is in no sense to be sought for or believed in 
throughout these works of his : and quotes, by way of 
ratifying this quite false notion, a noble sentence from 
the Proverbs of Hell, aimed by Blake with all his force 
against that obstinate adherence to one external opinion 
which closes and hardens the spirit against all further 
message from the new-grown feelings or inspiration from 
the altering circumstances of a man. Never was there 
an error more grave or more complete than this. The 
expression shifts perpetually, the types blunder into new 
forms, the meaning tumbles into new types ; the purpose 
remains, and the faith keeps its hold. 

There are certain errors and eccentricities of manner 
and matter alike common to nearly all these books, and 
distinctly referable to the character and training of the 
man. Not educated in any regular or rational way, and 
by nature of an eagerly susceptible and intensely adhe- 
sive mind, in which the lyrical faculty had gained and 
kept a preponderance over all othei-s visible in every 
scrap of his work, he had saturated his thoughts and 
kindled his senses with a passionate study of the forms 
of the Bible as translated into English, till his fancy 
caught a feverish contagion and his ear derived a delirious 
excitement from the mere sound and shape of the written 
words and verses. Hence the quaint and fervent imita- 
tion of style, the reproduction of pecuharities which to 

^ot men are meaningless when divested of their old 
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sense or invested with a new. Hence the bewildering 
catalogues, genealogies, and divisions which (especially in 
such later books as the Jerusalem) seem at first invented 
only to strike any miserable reader with furious or la- 
chrymose lunacy. Hence, though heaven knows by no 
fault of the originals, the insane cosmogony, blatant 
mythology, and sonorous aberration of thoughts and 
theories. Hence also much of the special force and 
supreme occasional loveliness or grandeur in expression. 
Conceive a man incomparably gifted as to the spiritual 
side of art, prone beyond all measure to the lyrical form 
of work, incredibly contemptuous of all things and 
people dissimilar to himself, of an intensely sensitive 
imagination and intolerant habit of faith, with a pas- 
sionate power of peculiar belief, taking with all his might 
of mental nerve and strain of excitable spirit to a perusal 
and reperusal of such books as Job and EzekieL Observe 
too that his tone of mind was as far from being critical 
as from being orthodox. Thus his ecstacy of study was 
neither on the one side tempered and watered down by 
faith in established forms and external creeds, nor on the 
other side modified and directed by analytic judgment 
and the lust of facts. To Blake either form of mind 
was alike hateful. Like the Moses of Rabbinical tradi- 
tion, he was "drunken with the kisses of the lips of 
God." Rational deism and clerical religion were to him 
two equally abhorrent incarnations of the same evil 
spirit, api^earing now as negation and now as restriction. 
He Wanted supremacy of freedom with intensity of faith. 
Hence he was properly neither Christian nor infidel : he 
was emphatically a heretic. Such men, according to the 
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temper of the times, are burnt as demoniacs or pitied as 
lunatica He believed in redemption by Christ, and in 
the incarnation of Satan as Jehovah. He believed that 
by self-sacrifice the soul should attain freedom and 
victorious deliverance from bodily bondage and sexual 
servitude ; and also that the extremest fullness of indul- 
gence in such desire and such delight as the senses can 
aim at or attain was absolutely good, eternally just^ and 
universally requisite. These opinions, and stranger than 
these, he put forth in the cloudiest style, the wilfuUest 
humour, and the stormiest excitement. No wonder the 
world let his books drift without caring to inquire what 
gold or jewels might be washed up as waife from the dregs 
of churned foam and subsiding surf. He was the very 
man for fire and faggot ; a mediaeval inquisitor would 
have had no more doubt about him than a materialist or 
" theophilanthropist " of his own day or of ours. 

A wish is expressed in the Life that we could accom- 
pany the old man who appears entering an open door, 
star in hand, at the beginning of the Jerusalem, and 
thread by his light those infinite dark passages and 
labyrinthine catacombs of invention or thought. In 
default of that desirable possibility, let us make such way 
as we can for ourselves into this submarine world, along 
its slippery and unpaven ways, under its roof of hollow 
sound and tumbling storm. 



<4 



We sliaU see, while above us 
The waves roar and whirl, 
A ceiling of amber, 
A pavement of pearl." 



At the entrance of the labyrinth we are met by huge 
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mythologic figures, created of fire and clOuA Titans of 
monstrous form and yet more monstrous name obstruct 
the ways ; sickness or sleep never formed such savage 
abstractions, such fierce vanities of vision as these : office 
and speech they seem at first to have none : but to strike 
or clutch at the void of air with feeble fingers, to babble 
with vast lax lips a dialect barren of all but noise, loud 
and loose as the wind. Slowly they grow into something 
of shape, assume some foggy feature and indefinite colour: 
word by word the fluctuating noise condenses into music, 
the floating music divides into audible notes and scales. 
The sound which at first was as the mere collision of 
cloud with cloud is now the recognizable voice of god 
or demon. Chaos is cloven into separate elements ; air 
divides from water, and earth releases fire. Upon each 
of those the prophet, as it were, lays hand, compelling 
the thing into shape and speech, constraining the abstract 
to do service as a man might. These and such as these 
make up the personal staff" or executive body of his pro- 
phecies. But it would be waste of time to conjecture 
how or why he came to inflict upon them such incredible 
names. These hapless energies and agencies are not 
simply cast into the house of allegoric bondage, and set 
to make bricks without straw, to construct symbols 
without reason ; but find themselves baptized with 
muddy water and fitful fire, by names inconceivable, into 
a church full of storm and vapour ; regenerated with a 
vengeance, but disembodied and disfigured in their resur- 
rection. Space fell into sleep, and awoke as Enitharmon : 
Time suffered eclipse, and came forth as Los. The 
Clirist or Prometheus of this faith is Ore or Fuzon ; 
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Urizen takes the place of "Jehovah, Jove, or Lord/' 
Hardly in such chaotic sounds can one discern the 
slightest element of reason gone mad, the narrowest 
channel of derivation run dry. In this last word, one of 
incessant recurrence, there seems to flicker a thin remi- 
niscence of such names as Uranus, Uriel, and perhaps 
Urien ; for the deity has a diabolic savour in him, and 
Blake was not incapable of mixing the Hellenic, the 
Miltonic, and the Celtic mythologies into one drugged and 
adulterated compound. He had read much and blindly ; 
he had no leaning to verbal accuracy, and never acquii-ed 
any faculty of comparison. Any sound that in the 
dimmest way suggested to him a notion of hell or heaven, 
of passion or power, was significant enough to adopt and 
register. Commentary was impossible to him: if his 
work could not be apprehended or enjoyed by an instinct 
of inspiration like his own, it was lost labour to dissect or 
expound ; and here, if ever, translation would have been 
treason. He took the visions as they came ; he let the 
words lie as they fell. These barbarous and blundering 
names are not always without a certain kind of melody 
and an uncertain sort of meaning. Such jis they are, 
they must be endured ; or the whole affliir must be tossed 
aside and thrown up. Over these clamorous kingdoms 
of speech and dream some few ruling forces of supreme 
discord preside : and chiefly the lord of the world of man ; 
Urizen, God of cloud and stai-, " Father of jealousy," 
clothed with a splendom* of shadow, strong and sad and 
cruel ; his planet faintly glimmers and slowly revolves, a 
horror in heaven ; the night is a part of his thought, 
rain and wind are in the passage of his feet ; sorrow is 
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in all his works ; he is the maker of mortal things, of the 
elements and sexes ; in him are incarnate that jealousy 
which the Hebrews acknowledged and that envy which 
the Greeks recognized in the divine nature ; in his wor- 
ship faith remains one with fear. Star and cloud, the 
types of mystery and distance, of cold alienation and 
heavenly jealousy, belong of right to the Grod who 
grudges and forbids : even aa the spirit of revolt is made 
manifest in fiery incarnation — pure prolific fire, " the cold 
loins of Urizen dividing." These two symbols of '' cruel 
fear" or " starry jealousy*' in the divine tyrant, of ardent 
love or creative lust in the rebellious saviour of man, 
pervade the mystical writings of Blake. Ore, the man- 
child, with hair and flesh like fire, son of Space and Time, 
a terror and a wonder from the hour of his birth, con- 
taining within himself the likeness of all passions and 
appetites of men, is cast out from before the face of 
heaven; and falling upon earth, a stronger Vulcan or 
Satan, fills with his fire the narrowed foreheads and the 
darkened eyes of all that dwell thereon ; imprisoned 
often and fed from vessels of iron with barren food and 
bitter drink,* a wanderer or a captive upon earth, he 

* Something like Uub may be fonnd in a passage of Weraer translated by Mr. 
Carlyle, but mixed with much of meaner matter, and debased by a feebleness and 
a certain spiritual petulance proper to a man so much inferior. The German 
mystic, though ingenious and laborious, is also tepid, preteutioos, insecure ; half 
terrified at his own timid audacities, half choked by the fumes of his own ilembic 
Ho labours within a limit, not fixed indeed, but never expansiTe ; flitrrOwing 
always at one point as it widens at another : his work is weak in the head and 
the spine ; he ventures with half a heart and strikes with half a hand ; through- 
out his myth of Phosphorus he goes halting and hinting ; not ungracefully, nay 
with a real sense of beauty, but never like a man braoed up for the work requisite ; 
he laboun under a duU devotion and a cloudy capacity. Above all, he can neither 
speak nor do well, being no artist or prophet ; and so makes but a poor preachar 
or essayist. The light he shows is thick and weak ; Blake*s light, be it meteor 
or star, rises with the heat and radiance of fire or the morning. 

o 
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shall rise again when his fire has spread through all 
lands to inflame and to infect with a strong contagion the 
spirit and the sense of man, and shall prevail against the 
law and the commandments of his enemy. This end- 
less myth of oppression and redemption, of revelation 
and revolt, runs through many forms and spills itself 
by strange straits and byways among the sands and 
shallows of prophetic speech. But . in these books there 
is not the substantial coherence of form and reasonable 
unity of principle which bring within scope of appre- 
hension even the wildest myths grown out of uncon- 
scious idealism and impulsive tradition. A single man's 
work, however exclusively he may look to inspiration for 
motive and material, must always want the breadth and 
variety of meaning, the supple beauty of symbol, the 
infectious intensity of satisfied belief, which grow out of 
creeds and fables native to the spirit of a nation, yet 
peculiar to no man or sect, common yet sacred, not 
iQvented or constructed, but found growing and kept 
fresh with faith. But for all the dimness and violence of 
expression which pervert and darken the mythology of 
these attempts at gospel, they have qualities great enough 
to be worth finding out. Only let none conceive that 
each separate figure in the swarming and noisy life of 
this populous dsbmpnic creation has individual meaning 
and vitality. Blake was often taken ofi" his feet by the 
strong currents of fancy, and indulged, like a child 
during its first humour of invention, in wild byplay and 
erratic excesses of simple sound ; often lost his way in a 
maze of wind-music, and transcribed as it were with eyes 
closed m^ open ears the notes caught by chance as they 
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drifted across the dream of his subdued senses. Alter- 
nating between lyrical invention and gigantic allegory, it 
is hard to catch and hold him down to any form or plan. 
At one time we have mere music, chains of ringing 
names, scattered jewels of sound without a thread, 
tortuous network of harmonies without a clue; and 
again we have passages, not always unworthy of an 
.^Ischylean chorus, full of fate and fear ; words that are 
strained wellnigh in sunder by strong significance and 
earnest passion ; words that deal greatly with great 
things, that strike deep and hold fast ; each inclusive 
of some fierce apocalypse or suggestive of some obscure 
evangel Now the matter in hand is touched with some- 
thing of an epic style ; the narrative and characters lose 
half their hidden sense, and the reciter passes from the 
prophetic tripod to the seat of a common singer ; mere 
names, perhaps not even musical to other ears than his, 
allure and divert him ; he plays with stately cadences, 
and lets the wind of swift or slow declamation steer him 
whither it will. Now again he falls with renewed might 
of will to lus purpose ; and his grand lyrical gift becomes 
an instrument not sonorous merely but vocal and arti- 
culate. To readers who can but once take their stand 
for a minute on the writer's footing, look for a little with 
Ids eyes and listen with his ears, even the more inco- 
herent cadences will become not imdelightful ; some- 
thing of his pleasure, with something of his perception, 
will pass into them ; and understanding once the main 
gist of the whole fitful and high-strung tune, they will 
tolerate, where they cannot enjoy, the strange diversities 
and discords which intervene. 

02 
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Among many notable eccentricities we have touched 
upon but two as yet ; the huge windy mythology of 
elemental daemons^ and the capricious passion for cata- 
logues of random names, which make obscure and hideous 
so much of these books. Akin to these is the habit of 
seeing or assuming in things inanimate or in the several 
limbs and divisions of one thing, separate forms of active 
and symbolic life. . This, like many other of Blake's 
habits, grows and swells enormously by progressive indul- 
gence. At first, as in Thel, clouds and flowers, clods and 
creeping things, are given speech and sense ; the degree of 
symboHsm is already excessive, owing to the strength of 
expression and directness of dramatic vision peculiar to 
Blake ; but in later books everything is given a soul to 
feel and a tongue to speak ; the very members of the 
body become spirits, each a type of some spiritual state. 
Again, in the prophecies of Europe and America, there 
is more fable and less allegory, more overflow of lyrical 
invention, more of the divine babble which sometimes 
takes the place of earthly speech or sense, more vague 
emotion with less of reducible and amenable quality than 
in almost any of these poems. In others, a habit of 
mapping out and marking down the lines of his chaotic 
and Titanic scenery has added to Blake's other singu- 
larities of manner this above all, that side by side with 
the jumbled worlds of Tharmas and Urthona, the whirling 
skies and plunging planets of Ololon and Beulah, the 
breathless student of prophecy encoimters places and 
names absurdly familiar ; London streets and suburbs 
make up part of the mystic antediluvian world ; Fulham 
aad Lambeth, Kentish Town and Poland Street, cross the 
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course and break the metres of the stars. This apparent 
madness of final absurdity has also its root in the deepest 
and soundest part of Blake's mind and faith. In the 
meanest place as in the meanest man he beheld the 
hidden spirit and significance of which the flesh or the 
building is but a tjrpe. If continents have a soul, shall 
suburbs or lanes have less ? where life is, shall not the 
spirit of life be there also ? Europe and America are 
vital and significant ; we mean by all names somewhat 
more than we know of; for where there is anything 
visible or conceivable, there is also some invisible and 
inconceivable thing. This is but the rough grotesque 
result of the tenet that matter apart froni spirit is non- 
existent. Launched once upon that theory, Blake never 
thought it worth while to shorten sail or tack about for 
fear of any rock or shoal. It is inadequate and even, 
inaccurate to say that he allotted to each place as to each 
world a presiding daemon or deity. He averred im- 
plicitly or directly, that each had a soul or spirit, the 
quintessence of its natural life, capable of change but 
not of death ; and that of this soul the visible externals, 
though a native and actual part, were only a part, in- 
separable as yet but incomplete. Thus whenever, to hia 
misfortune and ours, he stumbles upon the proper names 
of terrene men and things, he uses these names as signi*^ 
fying not the sensual form or body but the spirit yrhich 
he supposed to animate these, to speak in them; and work 
through them. In America the names of liberators, in 
Jerusalem the names of provinces, have no separate local 
or mundane sense whatever ; throughout the prophecies 
'^Albion " is the mythical and typical fatherland of human 
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life, much what the East might seem to other men : and 
by way of making this type actual and prominent 
enough, Blake seizes upon all possible divisions of the 
modem visible England in town or country, and turns 
them in his loose symboUc way into minor powers and 
serving spirits. That he was wholly unconscious of the 
intolerably laughable effect we need not believe. He had 
aU the delight in laying snaxes and giving offence, which 
is proper to his kind. He had all the confidence in his 
own power and right to do such things and to get over the 
doing of them which accompanies in such men the subtle 
humour of scandalizing. And unfortunately he had not 
by training, perhaps not by nature, the conscience which 
would have reminded him that whether or not an artist 
may allowably play with all other things in heaven and 
earth, one thing he must certainly not play with ; the 
material forms of art : that levity and violence are here 
prohibited under grave penalties. Allowing however 
for this, we may notice that in the wUdest pa^ges of 
these books Blake merely carries into strange places or 
throws into strange shapes such final theories as in the 
dialect of calmer and smaller men have been accounted 
not unreasonable. 

Fiirther preface or help, however loudly the subject 
might seem to call for it, we have not in this place to 
give ; and indeed more words would possibly not bring 
with them more light. What was explicable we have 
endeavoured to explain ; to suggest where a hint was 
profitable ; to prepare where preparation was feasible : 
but many voices might be heard crying in this wilderness 
before the paths were made straight. The pursuivant 
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would grow hoarse and the outrider saddle-sick long before 
the great man's advent ; and for these offices we have no 
further taste or ability. Those who will may now, with 
what furtherance they have here, follow us through some 
brief revision of each book in its order.* 



* A word in passing may hero bo spared to the singular MS. of Tiriel, This 
little poem or mythical episode is evidently a growth of the crude Ossianio 
period ; in style it is somewhat weak and inadequate to any grare or subtle expres- 
sion of thought : a few noticeable liues intervene, but Uie general execution 
is heavy, faint, and rough even for a sketch. Here however (if I am not 
incorrect in referring it to a date earlier than the earliest of the prophetic books) 
we may see the dull dawn of a day full of fiery presage, of the light and vapour 
of tempestuous revelation. The name of Tiriel king of the West, father of a 
rebellious race of children who perish by his curse, hardly reappears once as 
' * Thiriel " the cloud- bom son of Urizen ; Har and Heva, the gentler father and 
mother of the great eastern family, who in the Song of Los are seen flying before 
the windy flames of a broad-blown sunset, chased over Asia with fire and sword 
by the divine tyrant and his tributary kings, are here seen forsaken of their sons 
in extreme and childish age, but tended by ** Mutha** their mother ; '*they are 
holy and forgiving, filled with loving mercy, forgetting the offences of their most 
rebellious children. '* Into the story or subject-matter we need not go far ; but it is 
worth notice that the series of twelve designs classified in the catalogue, section B., 
No. 156, pp. 253-4 of voL 2, must evidently (as is there half suggested) be a set 
of illustrations to this Tiriel. In one of these any reader will recognixe the 
serpentine hair which at her father's imprecation rose and hissed around the 
brows of ** Hela" {Tiriel^ ch. 6) ; but these designs have as evidently fallen out of 
order ; thus the one lettered {i^ appears to illustrate the very first linea of the 
poem ; and others seem equally misarranged. In this faint allegory of the blind 
discrowned king with his two brothers, the mad invulnerable giant of the wooda 
and the fettered dotard dwelling in caves, some fresh incomplete symbol is disoera- 
ible of tyranny and error, of strength made insane or perverse and weaknesa 
made cruel or imbecile by oppression of the spirit or the flesh ; the ** eloquent** 
outcast oppressor might then be the uninspired intellect, against whoae errors and 
tyrannies its own children revolt, and perish by the cnrse of their perishing 
father and mother, blind reason and powerless faith : but fW>m noh shallow and 
sandy soil the conjectural Muse of commentary can reap little worth her pains to 
gamer, and at every sweep of her sickle must risk being blinded by the sand 
blown into her eyes. Some stray verses might be gathered np, peihi^ worth a 
place in the gleaner's loose sheaf; such as these : 

** And aged Tiriel stood and said : Where does the thunder sleep f 
Where doth he hide his terrible head ? and his swift and fiery dau^tem, 
Where do they shroud their fiery wings and the terrors of their hair ?** 

Anything better worth citation than tnch crude soiianms sDatolMi ef lyric t^h I 
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The Booh ofThel, first in date and simplest in tone of 
the prophecies, requires less comment than the others. 
This poem is as the one sister, feeblest if also fairest, 
among that Titanic brotherhood of books. It has the 
clearness and sweetness of spring-water; they have in 
their lips the speech, in their limbs the pulses of the sea. 
In this book, as in the illustrations to Blair, the poet 
attempts to comfort life through death ; to assuage by 
spiritual hope the fleshly fear of man. The "shining 
woman," youngest and mortal daughter of the angels of 
God, leaving her sisters to tend the flocks and close the 
folds of the stars, fiUs herself with the images of perish- 
able things ; she feeds upon the sorrow that comes of 
beauty, the heathen weariness of heart, that is sick of 
life because death will come, seeing how " our little life is 
rounded with a sleep." Let all these things go, for they 
are mortal ; but if I die with the flowers, let me also die 
as they die. This is the end of all things, to sleep ; but 
let me fall asleep softly, not without the lulling sound of 

have not fonnd here, except in chap, vii., where the dying Tiriel lays his final 
cnrse on Har — **weak mistaken father of a lawless race," whose "laws and 
TirieVs wisdom end together in a cnrse." Here, in words afterwards variously 
repeated and enlarged, he appeals against the laws of mere animal life, the 
narrowed senses and material bondage of men upon earth ; against imnatural 
training and abstinence through which " milk is cut off from the weeping mouth 
with difficulty and i>ain," when first **the little lids are lifted and the little 
nostrils opened;" against ** hypocrisy, the idiot's wisdom and the wise man's 
folly," by which men are "compelled to pray repugnant and to handle the 
mmortal spirit" till like Tiriel they become as subtle serpents in a paradise which 
they consume fruit by fruit and flower by flower till at its fall they themselves 
are left desolate. Thus too he inveighs against faith in matter and "respect of 
persons" under their perishable and finite forms: "Can wisdom be put in a 
silver rod or love in a golden bowl ? is the son of a king warmed without wool ? 
or does he cry with a voice of thunder? does he look upon the sun and laugh, or 
stretch his little hands into the depths of the sea ?" Much of this has been half 
erased, probably with a view to remoulding the whole : for here alone does any- 
thing in tone or thought recall the nobler mysticism of Blake's later writings. 
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GoJs voice audible in my ears. The flower makes 
answer ; does God not care for the least of these ? they 
shall not die, they shall all be changed. She answers 
again ; the flower is serviceable to God's creatures, giving 
food to the pasturing lambs and flavour to the honey of 
the gleaning bees : but her beauty is barren as a lighted 
cloud's ; wherefore should she live ? She is bidden to 
seek counsel then of the cloud ; and of him she asks the 
secret of his glad ephemeral life ; for she, not less 
ephemeral, has no such joy of her life. Here again she 
is shown that life and permanence are twain ; the cloud 
has drunk at the springs of the sun, whence all hours are 
renewed ; and shall not die though he pass away ; for 
his falling drops find out the living flowers, and are 
wedded to the dew in these; and they are made one 
before the sun, and kept alive to feed other flowers : and 
all these are as women and men, having souls and senses, 
capable of love and prayer. But she answers, that of her 
fair body no cloud or bird gets food, but the worm only ; 
why should anything survive of her who has been helpful 
to nothing? The worm therefore is called to witness ; 
and appears in an infant's likeness, inarticulate, naked, 
weeping ; but upon it too the divine earth has mercy, 
and the clay finds a voice to speak for it ; this likewise is 
not the sad unprofitable thing it seems ; for the very 
earth, baser and liker death than the least thing bred of 
it, is the bride of God, a fruitful mother of all his 
children. " We live not for ourselves ;" else indeed were 
earth and the worm of earth things mournful and fruit* 
less. The secret of creation is sacrifice ; the very act of 
growth is a sacrament : and through this eternal genera- 
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tion in which one life is given for another and shed into 
new veins of existence, each thing is redeemed from 
perpetual death by perpetual change. This secret once 
made evident to Thel, her fear is in a measure removed ; 
for the very deathbed of earth in which she must lie is 
now revealed as a mother's bosom, warm and giving 
warmth, living and prodigal of life. That God would 
care for the least thing he made she knew always ; but 
now knows also that in the least thing there is something 
of Grod's life infused, which makes it substantially im- 
perishable. So far one may say the poemis as fluent and 
translucent as the merest sermon on faith, hope, and 
charity could well be : and not less inoffensive. The 
earth, who has overheard and gathered up all the flitting 
sighs of this unwedded Eve, now unveils to her the 
mysteries of the body, brecT in the grave whither all 
sorrows tend and whence all tears arise. The forces of 
material nature give way before her ; passing to her own 
grave, she hears thence a voice lamenting over the nature 
of all the senses, their sweet perilous gifts and strange 
limits, and all their offices which fill and discolour the 
days of mortal life. To this, the question lying at the 
root of life and under the shadow of death, nothing 
makes answer ; as though no word spoken upon earth or 
under could explain the marvel of the flesh, the infinite 
beauty and delight of it, the infinite subtlety and danger ; 
its prodigalities and powers, its wide capacity and utter 
weakness. Set face to face with this bodily mystery, 
and affrighted at the sudden nakedness of natural life, the 
soul recoils ; and Thel regains the common air and quiet 
light of earth. Such, cut short and melted do^\Ti, is the 
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purport of tliis poem : a prophecy as literally as any 
other of Blake's, being professedly an inspired exposition 
of material things; for none of course pretend to be 
prophecies in the inaccurate and vulgar sense of predic- 
tion. It is full of small sweet details, bright and soft as 
summer grass, regular to monotony in its cadence until 
the last division, where the tone suddenly strengthens and 
deepens. There and not for the last time the strong 
imagination of Blake wrestles with the great questions of 
physical life, constraining the mute rebeUious flesh as in a 
fervent and strenuous grasp of spirit, if perchance it will 
yield up the heart of its mystery. Throughout the book 
his extreme and feminine tenderness of faith speaks more 
softly and shows a simpler face than elsewhere. One 
might almost say that Thel had overmuch of this gracious 
and delicate beauty ; that the intense faith and compas- 
sion which thus animate all matter give a touch of almost 
dubious and effeminate sweetness to the thought and 
style. Not however justly ; for there is a firm body of 
significance in the poem, and the soft light leaves in 
which the fruit lies wrapped are solid as weU as sweet 

It is weU worth while to compare any average copy of 
Thcl with the smaller volume of designs now in the 
British Museum, which reproduces among others the main 
illustrations of this book. The clear, sweet, palUd colour 
of the fainter version will then serve to throw into full 
effect the splendour of the more finished work. Espe- 
cially in the separate copy of the frontispiece, the sove- 
reignty of colour and glorious grace of workmanship 
double and treble its original beauty ; give new light and 
new charm to the fervent heaven, to the bowing figure of 
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the girl, to the broad cloven blossoms whose flidceriog and 
sundering petals relea^ the bright leaping forms of loving 
spirits, idndrop and dewdrop wedded before the sun ; 
and again, where Thel sees the worm in likeness of a new- 
bom child, the colours of tree and leaf and sky are of a 
more excellent and lordly beauty than in any copy known 
to me of the book itself ; though in all good copies these 
designs appear full of great and gracious quaUties. Of 
the book of designs here referred to more must not now 
be said ; not even of the twelfth plate where the mother- 
goddess and her fiery first-bom child exult with flying 
wingless limbs through splendid spaces of the infinite 
morning, coloured here like opening flowers and there like 
climbing fire, where all the light and all the wind of 
heaven seem to imite in fierce gladness as of a supreme 
embrace and exultation ; for to these better praise than 
ours has been already given at p. 374 of the ii/e, in 
words of choice and incomparable sufficiency, not less 
bright and sweet, significant and subtle, than the most 
tender or perfect of the designs described. 

In 1790 Blake produced the greatest of aU his books : 
a work indeed which we rank as about the greatest pro- 
duced by the eighteenth century in the line of high 
poetry and spiritual speculation. The Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell gives us the high-water mark of his 
intellect. None of his lyrical writings show the same 
sustained strength and radiance of mind ; none of his 
other works in verse or prose give more than a hint here 
and a trace there of the same harmonious and humorous 
power, of the same choice of eloquent words, the same 
noble command and liberal music of thought; small 
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things he could often do perfectly, and great things often 
imperfectly ; here for once he has written a book as per- 
fect as his most faultless song, as great as his most imper- 
fect rhapsody. His fire of spirit fills it from end to end ; 
but never deforms the body, never singes the surface of 
the work, as too often in the still noble books of his later 
life. Across the flicker of flame, under the roll and roar 
of water, which seem to flash and to resound throughout 
the poem, a stately music, shrill now as laughter and now 
again sonorous as a psalm, is audible through shifting 
notes and fitful metres of sound. The book swarms with 
heresies and eccentricities ; every sentence bristles with 
some paradox, every page seethes with blind foam and 
surf of stormy doctrine ; the humour is of that fierce 
grave sort, whose cool insanity of manner is more horri- 
ble and more obscure to the Philistine than any sharp 
edge of burlesque or glitter of irony ; it is huge, swift, 
inexplicable ; hardly laughable through its enormity of 
laughter, hardly significant through its condensation of 
meaning ; but as true and thoughtful as the greatest 
humourist's. The variety and audacity of thoughts and 
words are incomparable : not less so their fervour and 
beauty. " No bird soars too high if he soars with his 
own wings." This proverb might serve as motto to the 
book : it is one of many " Proverbs of Hell/' as forcible 
and as finished. 

It was part of Blake's humour to challenge misconcep- 
tion, conscious as he was of power to grapple with it : to 
blow dust in their eyes who were already sandblind, to 
strew thorns under theii: feet who were already lame. 
Those whom the book in its present shape would perplex 
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and repel he knew it would not in any fonn have at- 
tracted ; and how such readers may fare is no concern 
of such writers ; nor in eflfect need it be. Aware that he 
must at best offend a little, he did not fear to offend 
much. To measure the exact space of safety, to lay 
down the precise limits of offence, was an office neither 
to his taste nor within his power. Those who try to clip 
or melt themselves down to the standard of current feeling, 
to sauce and spice their natural firuits of mind with such 
condiments as may take the palate of common opinion, 
deserve to disgust themselves and others alike. It is 
hopeless to reckon how far the timid, the perverse, or the 
malignant irrelevance of human remarks will go ; to set 
bounds to the incompetence or devise landmarks for the 
imbecility of men. Blake's way was not the worst ; to 
indulge his impulse to the full and write what fell to his 
hand, making sure at least of his own genius and natural 
instinct. In this his greatest book he has at once given 
himself freer play and set himself to harder labour than 
elsewhere : the two secrets of great work. Passion and 
humour are mixed in his writing like mist and light ; 
whom the light may scorch or the mist confuse it is not 
his part to consider. 

In the prologue Blake puts forth, not without grandeur 
if also with an admixture of rant and wind,- a cliief tenet 
of his moral creed. Once the ways of good and evil 
were clear, not yet confused by laws and religions ; then 
humility and benevolence, the endurance of peril and 
the fruitful labour of love, were the just mans proper 
apanage ; behind his feet the desert blossomed ; by his 
toil and danger, by his sweat and blood, the desolate 
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places were made rich and the dead bones clothed with 
flesh as the flesh of Adam. Now the hypocrite has come 
to reap the fruits, to divide and gather and eat ; to drive 
forth the just man and to dwell in the paths which he 
found perilous and barren, but left safe and fertile. 
Churches have cast out apostles ; creeds have rooted out 
faith. Henceforth anger and loneliness, the divine indig- 
nation of spiritual exile, the salt bread of scorn and the 
bitter wine of wrath, are the portion of the just man ; 
he walks with lions in the waste places, not worth making 
fertile that others may reap and feed. "Rintrah," the 
spirit presiding over thisi period, is a spirit of fire and 
storm ; darkness and famine, wrath and want, divide the 
kingdoms of the world. " Prisons are built with stones 
of Law ; brothels with bricks of Religion." " As the 
caterpillar chooses the fairest leaves to lay her eggs on, so 
the priest lays his curse on the fairest joys.'* In a third 
proverb the view given of prayer is no less heretical ; 
" As the plough follows words, so God rewards prayers." 
This was but the outcome or corollary of his main 
doctrine ; as what we have called his " evangel of bodily 
liberty " was but the fruit of his beKef in the identity of 
body with soul. The fear which restrains and the faith 
which refuses were things as ignoble as the hypocrisy 
which assumes or the humility which resigns. Veils and 
chains must be lifted and broken. " Folly ia the cloak of 
knavery ; shame is pride's cloak." Again ; " He who 
desires but acts not breeds pestilence." " Sooner murdef 
an infant in its cradle than nurse unacted desires." The 
doctrine of freedom could hardly run further or faster. 
Translated into rough practice, and planted in a less pure 
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soil than that of the writer's mind, this philosophy might 
bring forth a strange harvest. Together with such width 
of moral pantheism as will hardly admit a " tender curb/' 
leave " a little curtain of flesh on the bed of our desire," 
there is a vehemence of faith in divine wrath, in the 
excellence of righteous anger and revenge, to be outdone 
by no prophet or Puritan. " A dead body revenges not 
injuries/' Sincerity and plain dealing at least are virtues 
not to be thrown over ; Blake indeed could not conceive 
an impulse to mendacity, a tortuous habit of mind, a soul 
bom crooked This one quality of falsehood remains 
damnable in his sight, to be consumed with all that comes 
of it. In man or beast or any other part of God he found 
no native taint or birthmark of this. Upon all else the 
divine breath and the divine hand are sensible and visible. 

** The pride of the peacock is the glory of God ; 
The lust of the goat is the bounty of Qod; 
The wrath of the lion is the wisdom of God ; 
The nakedness of woman is the work of God." 

All form and all instinct is sacred ; but no invention or 
device of man's. All crafts and creeds of theirs are " the 
serpent's meat :" and that a man should be bom cruel 
and false is barely imaginable. " If the lion was advised 
by the fox he would be cunning." Such counsel was 
always wasted on the high clear spirit and stainless intel- 
lect of Blake. 

We have given some of the most subtle and venturous 
" Proverbs of Hell " — samples of their depth of doctrine 
and plainness of speech. But even here Blake rarely 
indulges in such excess and exposure. There are jewels 
in this treasure-house neither set so roughly nor so sharply 
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cut as these ; they may be seen in the Life^ taken out and 
reset, so as to offend no customer. And these sayings 
must themselves be read by the light of Blake's life and 
weighed against others of his words not less weighty than 
they. Apology shall now and always remain as far from 
us as it was in life from Blake himself ; to excuse and to 
explain are different offices. To plead for his acquittal 
on the base and foolish ground that he meant no harm, 
knew not what he did, had no design or desire to afflict 
or offend, is no office for his counsel ; who must strive 
at least to speak not less frankly and clearly than did 
Blake when he could speak in his own cause. Neither 
have we to approve or condemn ; but only to endea- 
vour that we may see the right and deliver the truth as 
to this man and his life. " That I cannot live," he says, 
in the Butts correspondence, " without doing my duty 
to lay up treasures in heaven, is certain and determined, 
and to this I have long made up my mind. And 
why this should l>e made an objection to me, while 
drunkenness, lewdness, gluttony, and even idleness itself 
does not hurt other men, let Satan himself explain. The 
thing I have most at heart — ^more than life, or all that 
seems to make life comfortable without (it) — is the inte- 
rest of true religion and science." His one fear is to 
" omit any duty to my station as a soldier of Christ ; ^ 
a fear that "gives him the greatest torments ;" for "if our 
footsteps slide in clay, how can we do otherwise than 
fear and tremble?" And such books as these were part of 
his spiritual taskwork. From whencesoever the inspira- 
tion of them came, inspiration it was and no invention. 
He is content with that knowledge ; and if it please the 
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hearer to call it diabolic, diabolic it shall be. If he has a 
devil, he will make the most and the best of him. If 
these things come from hell, let ns look to it and hold 
them fast, that we may see what it is that divides heU 
from heaven. 



'' Ab a new heayen is begun, and it is now thirty- three years since its 
advent: the Eternal Hell reviyes. And lo! Swedenborg is the Angel 
flitting at the tomb : his writings are the linen clothes folded up. Now is 
the dominion of Edom, and the return of Adam into Paradise ; see Isaiah 
zxxiv. and xzxy. chap. 

''Without Contraries is no progression. Attraction and Bepulsion, 
Beason and Energy, Lore and Hate, are necessary to Human exist- 
ence. 

" From these Oontraries spring what the religious caU Gk>od and Evil. 
Good is the passive that obeys Season. 

« Evil is the active springing from Energy. 

" Good is Heaven. Evil is Hell. 

«< The Voice of the Devil. 

*<A11 Bibles or sacred codes have been the causes of the following 
Errors. 

''1. That man has two real existing principles — \iz,, a Body and a 
Soul. 

** 2. That Energy, called Evil, is alone from the Body ; and that Beason, 
called Gbod, is alone from the Soul. 

** 3. That God will torment Man in Eternity for following his 
Energies. 

** But the following contraries to these are True. 

<* 1. Man has no Body distinct from his Soul, for that called Body is a 
portion of Soul discerned by the five Senses, the chief inlets of Soul in this 
age. 

** 2. Energy is the only life, and is frt)m the Body ; and Beason is the 
bound or outward circumference of Energy. 

" 3. Energy is Eternal Delight. 

** Those who restrain desire to do so because theirs is weak enough to 
be restrained ; and the restrainer, or reason, usurps its place and governs 
the imwilling. 

** And being restrained it by degrees becomes passive, till it is only the 
shadow of desire. 

" The history of this is written in * Paradise Lost,' and the (Governor, or 
Beason, is called Messiah. 
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" And the original Archangel, or possessor of the command of the 
heavenly host, is called the Devil or Satan, and his children are called Sin 
and Death. 

*' But in the Book of Job Milton's Messiah is called Satan. 

" For this history has been adopted by both parties. 

''It indeed appeared to Reason as if Desire was cast ont; bnt the 
Devirs account is, that the Messiah fell, and formed a heaven of what he 
stole from the Abyss. 

** This is shewn in the Oospel, where ho pra3rs to the Father to send 
the comforter or Desire, that Reason may have Ideas to build on, the 
Jehovah of the Bible being no other than he who dwells in flaming fire. 
Know that after Christ's death, he became Jehovah. 

*' But in Milton the Father is Destiny, the Son a Ratio of the five 
Senses, and the Holy Ghost, Vacuum. 

'* Note. — ^The reason Milton wrote in fetters when he wrote of Angels 
and God, and at liberty when of Devils and Hell, is because he was a true 
Poet, and of the Devil's party without knowing it." 



Something of these high matters we have seen before, 
and should now be able to allow for the subtle intricate 
fashion in which Blake labours to invert the weapons of 
his antagonists upon themselvea Neither can the banns 
of marriage be published between heaven and heU with 
the voice of a parish clerk. This prophet came to do 
what Swedenborg his precursor had left imdone, being 
but the watchman by the empty sepulchre, and his 
writings as the grave-clothes cast off by the risen Christ 
Blake's estimate of Swedenborg, right or wrong, was, as 
we shall see, distinct and consistent ; to this effect ; that 
his inspiration was limited and timid, superficial and 
derivative ; that he was content with leaves and husks^ 
and had not the courage to examine the root and the 
kernel of things ; that he clove to the heaven and shrank 
from the hell of other men ; whereas, to men in whom 
" a new heaven is begun,** the one must not be terrible 
nor the other desirable. To them the ^' flaming fire '^ 
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wherein dwells a God whom men call devil, must seem a 
purer element of life than the starry and cloudy space 
wherein dwells a devil whom they call God. It must be 
remembered that Blake uses the current terms of religion, 
now as types of his own peculiar faith, now in the 
sense of ordinary preachers : impugning therefore at one 
time what at another he will seem to vindicate. Vague 
and violent as this overture may appear, it must be 
followed with care, that the writer s intensity of spiritual 
faith may be hereafter kept in sight. The senses, " the 
chief inlets of soul in this age" of brute doubt and 
brute belief, are worthy only as parts of the soul. 
This, it cannot be too much repeated and insisted on, 
this and no prurience of porcine appetite for rotten 
apples, no vulgarity of porcine adoration for imctuous 
wash, is what lies at the root of Blake's sensual doctrine. 
Let no reader now or ever forget, that while others will 
admit nothing beyond the body, the mystic will admit 
nothing outside the soul. That the two extremes, if 
reduced to hard practice, might run round and meet, not 
without lamentably curious consequences, those may 
assert who will ; it is none of our business to decide. 
Even gnmting that^the result will be about equivalent 
if one man does for his soul's sake all that another 
would do for his body's sake, we might plead that the 
difference of thought and eye between these two would 
remain grent and important. Indulgence bracketed to 
faith and vivified by that vigorous contact with things 
divine is not (we might say) the same, whether seen 
from the actual side of life or from the speculative, as 
indulgence cut loose and left to decompose. But these 
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pleas we will leave the mystic to advance, if it please 
him, on his own behalf. 

•* A Memorable Fanct. 

** AbI wbs walking among tho firos of hell, delighted with the eigoy* 
ments of Genius, which to Angels look like torment and insanity, I col- 
lected some of their Proverbs : thinking that as the sayings used in a 
nation mark its character, so tho Proverbs of HeU show the nature of the 
Infernal wisdom better than any description of buildings or garments. 
When I came home, on the abyss of the five senses, where a flat-sided 
steep frowns over the present world, I saw a mighty Devil folded in black 
clouds, hovering on the sides of the rock ; with corroding fires he wrote 
the following sentence, now perceived by the minds of men, and read by 
them on earth : — 

** * How do you know but ev*ry Bird that cuts the airy way 
Is an immense world of delight, dos'd by your senses five P* " 

Here follow the " Proverbs of Hell," which give us the 
quintessence and the most fine gold of Blake's alembic. 
Each, whether earnest or satirical, slight or great in 
manner, is full of that passionate wisdom and bright 
rapid strength proper to the step and speech of gods. 
The simplest give us a measure of his energy, as this : — 
"Think in the morning, act in the noon, eat in the 
evening, sleep in the night" The highest have a light 
and resonance about them, as though in effect fix)m above 
or beneath ; a spirit which lifts thought upon the high 
levels of verse. 

From the ensuing divisions of the book we shall give 
full extracts ; for these detached sections have a grace 
and coherence which we shall not always find in Blake ; 
and the crude excerpts given in the Life are inadequate 
to help the reader much towards a clear comprehension 
of the main scheme. 

** The ancient Poets animated all sensible objects with Oods or Qenioses, 
calling them by the names and adorning them with the properties of 
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woods, rivers, moimtains, lakes, cities, nations, and whatever iheir 
enlarged and numerous senses could perceive. 

** And, particularly, they studied the genius of each dty and country, 
placing it under its mental deity. 

** Till a system was formed, which some took advantage of and enslaved 
the vulgar by attempting to realize or abstract the mental deities from 
their objects : thus began Priesthood, 

** Choosing forms of worship from poetic tales ; 

''And at length they pronoimced that the Gods had ordered such things. 

*' Thus men forgot that All deities reside in the human breast." 

From this we pass to higher tones of exposition. 
The next passage is one of the clearest and keenest in 
the book, full of faith and sacred humour, none the less 
sincere for its dramatic form. The subtle simplicity of 
expression is excellently subservient to the intricate force 
of thought 

" A Memorable Fancy. 

'* The Prophets Isaiah and Ezekiel dined with me, and I asked them 
how they dared so roundly to assert that Qod spoke to them ; and whe- 
ther they did not think at the time that they would be misimderstood, 
and so be the cause of imposition. 

** Isaiah answered, * I saw no God, nor heard any, in a finite or orga- 
nical perception ; but my senses discovered the infinite in everything, 
and as I was then persuaded, I remain confirmed, that the voice of 
honest indignation is the voice of God. I cared not for consequences, but 
wrote.' 

'* Then I asked, ' Does a firm persuasion that a thing is so, make 
it soP' 

** He replied, * All poets believe that it does, and in ages of imagination 
this firm persuasion removed mountains. But many are not capable of 
a firm persuasion of anything.' 

** Then Ezekiel said, * The philosophy of the East taught the first prin- 
ciples of human jMjrception. Some nations held one principle for the 
origin and some another. We of Israel taught that the Poetic Genius (as 
you now caU it) was the first principle, and all the others merely deriva- 
tive, which was the cause of our despising the Priests and I^hilosophers 
of other countries, and prophesying that all Gods would at last be 
proved to originate in ours, and to be the tributaries of the Poetic Genius. 
It was this that our great poet King David desired so fervently and in- 
vokes so pathetically, saying by this he conquers enemies and governs 
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kingdomjB ; and we so loved onr Qod, that we oorsed in his name all the 
deities of surroiinding nations, and asserted that they had rebelled ; from 
these opinions the Tulgar came to think that all nations would at last be 
subject to the Jews. 

** * This/ said he, ' like all firm persuasions, is come to pass, for aU 
nations beUeye the Jews' code and worship the Jews* Qod, and what 
greater subjection can be ? * 

'* I heard this with some wonder, and must confess my own conyiction. 
After dinner, I asked Isaiah to favour the world with his lost works. He 
said none of equal value was lost. 

" Ezekiel said the same of his. 

** I also asked Isaiah what made him go naked and barefoot three 
years? He answered, the same that made our fHend Diogenes the 
Grecian. 

"I then asked Ezekiel, why he eat dung, and lay so long on his 
right and left side ? he answei*ed, the desire of raising other men into 
a perception of the infinite. This the North American tribes practise; 
and IB he honest who resists his genius or oonscienoe, only for the sake of 
present ease or gratification P** 

The doctrine of perception through not with the 
senses, beyond not in the organs, as also of the abso- 
lute existence of things thus apprehended, is again 
directly enforced in our next excerpt ; in praise of which 
we will say nothing, but leave the words to bum their 
way in as they may. 

** The ancient tradition that the world wiU be consumed in fire at the 
end of six thousand years is true, as I have heard from HelL 

*' For the cherub with his flaming sword is hereby commanded to leave 
his guard at the tree of life ; and when he does, the whole creation will be 
consumed, and appear infinite and holy, whereas it now appears finite and 
corrupt. 

" This will come to pass by an improvement of sensual exgoyment. 

** But first the notion that man has a body distinct from his soul is to 
be expunged ; this I shall do, by printing in the infernal method, by oof- 
rosivei), which in HoU are salutary and medicinal, melting apparent sur- 
faces away and displaying the infinite which was hid. 

*' If the doors of perception were cleansed, everything would appear to 
man as it is, infinite. 

** For man has dosed himself up, till he sees aU things through narrow 
chinks of his cavern." 
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After which corrosive touch of revelation there follows 
a vision of knowledge ; first, the human nature is 
cleansed and widened into shape, then decorated, then 
enlarged and built about with stately buildings for guest- 
chambers and treasure-houses ; then the purged metal 
of knowledge, melted into form with divine violence, 
is made fluid and vital, that it may percolate and per- 
meate the whole man through every pore of his spirit ; 
then the metal is cast forth and put to use. All forms- 
and forces of the world, viper and lion, half-human 
things and nameless natures, serve to help in this work ; 
all manner of aspiration and inspiration, wrath and faith, 
love and labour, do good service here. 

** Thd Giants who formed this world into its sensual existence, and now 
seem to live in it in chains, are in truth the causes of its life and the 
sources of aU activity; but the chains are, the cunning of weak and 
tame minds, which have power to resist energy ; according to the pro- 
verb, the weak in courage is strong in cunning. 

** Thus one portion of being is the Prolific, the other, the Devouring; 
to the devourer it seems as if the producer was in his chains ; but it 
is not so; he only takes portions of existence and fancies that the 
whole. 

** But the Prolific would cease to be Prolific, unless the Devourer as a 
sea received the excess of his delights. 

** Some will say, Is not God alone the Prolific ? 

* * I answer, God only Acts and Is in existing beings or Men. 

** These two classes of men are always upon earth, and they 
should be enemies; whoever tries to reconcile them, seeks to destroy 
existence. 

** Religion is an endeavour to reconcile the two. 

** Note. — Jesus Christ did not wish to unite but to separate them, 
as in the Parable of sheep and goats ! and he says I came not to send 
Peace but a Sword. 

** Messiah or Satan or Tempter was formerly thought to be one of the 
Antediluvians who are our Energies." 

These are hard sayings ; who can hear them ? At 
first sight also, as we were forewarned, this passage 
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seems at direct variance with that other in the overture, 
where our prophet appears at first sight, and only 
appears, to speak of the fallen " Messiah '' as the same 
with the Christ of his belief. Verbally coherent we cannot 
hope to make the two passages ; but it must be remarked 
and remembered that the very root or kernel of this 
creed is not the assumed humanity of God, but the 
achieved divinity of Man ; not incarnation from with- 
out, but development from within ; not a miraculous 
passage into flesh, but a natural growth into godhead. 
Christ, as the type or sample of manhood, thus becomes 
after death the true Jehovah ; not, as he seems to the 
vulgar, the extraneous and empirical God of creeds and 
churches, human in no necessary or absolute sense, the 
false and fallen phantom of his enemy, Zeus in the 
mask of Prometheus. We are careful to note and 
as far as may be to correct any apparent slips or 
shortcomings in expression, only because if left without 
a touch of commentary they may seem to make worse 
confusion than they do actually make. Subtle, tren- 
chant and profound as is this philosophy, there is no 
radical flaw in the book, no positive incongruit}'', no 
inherent contradiction. A single consistent principle 
keeps alive the large relaxed limbs, makes significant 
the dim great features of this strange faitL It is 
but at the opening that the words are even partially 
inadcHjuate and oUscure. Revision alone could have 
righted and straightened them ; and revision the author 
would not give. Impatient of their insufficiency, and 
incapable of any labour that implies rest, he shook 
them together and flung them out in an irritated hurried 
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manner, regardless who might gather them up or let 
them lie. 

In the next and longest division of the book, direct 
allegory and imaginative vision are indivisibly mixed 
into each other. The stable and mill, the twisted root 
and inverted fungus, are transparent sjrmbols enough : 
the splendid and stormy apocalypse of the abyss is 
a chapter of pure vision or poetic invention. Why 
" Swedenborg's volumes " are the weights used to 
sink the travellers from the *' glorious clime" to the 
passive and iron void between the fixed stars and the 
coldest of the remote planets, will be conceivable in due 
time. 

<* A Memorable Fakcy. 

*' An Angel came to me and said, ' pitiable foolish young man ! O 
horrible I dreadful state ! Consider the hot burning dungeon thou art 
preparing for thyself to all eternity, to which thou art going in such 
career.' 

** I said, * Perhaps you wiU be willing to show me my eternal lot and 
we will contemplate upon- it and see whether your lot or mine is most 
desirable.' 

** So he took me through a stable and through a church and down into 
the church vault at the end of which was a mill ; through the mill we 
went, and came to a cave; down the winding cavern we groped our 
tedious way, till a void, boundless as a nether sky, appeared beneath 
us, and we held by the roots of trees and hung over this immensity ; 
but I said, * If you please, we will commit ourselves to this void, and 
see whether Providence is here also ; if you will not, I will.' 

** But he answered, * Do not presume, young man, but as we here 
remain, behold thy lot, which will soon appear when the darkness passes 
away.* 

** So I remained with him, sitting in the twisted root of an oak; he 
was suspended in a fungus, which hung with the head downward into 
the deep. 

** By degrees we beheld the infinite Abyss, fiery as the smoke of a 
burning city ; beneath us at an immense distance was the sun, black but 
shining; round it were fiery tracks on which revolved vast spiders, 
crawling after their prey; which flow or rather swam in the infinite deep, 
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in the most terrifio shapes of animalfl sprang from corruption ; and the 
air was fall of them, and seemed composed of them ; these are Devils, 
and are called Powers of the air. I now asked my companion which 
was my eternal lot P he said, between the .bhu^ and white spiders. 

** But now, from between the black and white spiders a cloud and fire 
burst and rolled through the deep blackening all beneath, so that the 
nother deep grow black as a sea and rolled with a terrible noise : beneath 
us was nothing now to be seen but a black tempest, till looking oast 
between the clouds and the waves, we saw a cataract of blood mixed 
with fire, and not many stones* throw from us appeared and sunk 
again the scaly fold of a monstrous serpent ; at last, to the east, distant 
about three degrees, appeared a fiery crest above the waves ; slowly it 
reared, like a ridge of golden rocks, till we discovered two globes of crimson 
fire, frx)m which the sea fled away in clouds of smoke : and now we saw 
it was the head of Le\^than ; his forehead was divided into streaks 
of green and purple, like those on a tiger's forehead : soon we saw his 
mouth and red gills hang just above the raging foam, tinging the black 
deep with beams of blood, advancing toward us with all the fary of a 
spiritual existence. 

" My friend the Angel climbed up from his station into the mill ; I re- 
mained alone, and then this appearance was no more; but I found myself 
sitting on a pleasant bank beside a river by moonlight, hearing a 
harper who sung to the harp, and his theme was, The man who 
never alters his opinion is like standing water, and breeds reptiles of 
the mind. 

" But I arose, and sought for the mill, and there I found my Angel, 
who, surprised, asked me how I escaped ? 

'* I answered, * All that we saw was owing to your metaphysics : for when 
you ran away, I found myself on a bank by moonlight hearing a harper. 
But now we have seen my eternal lot, shall I show you yours?' He laughed 
at my proposal : but I by force suddenly caught him in my arms, and 
flew westerly through the night, till we were elevated above the earth's 
shadow : then I flung myself with him directly into the body of the sun ; 
here I clothed myself in white, and taking in my hand Swedenborg's 
volumes, sunk from the glorious clime, and passed all the planets till we 
came to Saturn : here I staid to rest, and then leaped into the void, be- 
tween Saturn and the fixed stars. 

** * Ilore,' said I, *is your lot, in this space, if space it may be called.' 
Soon wo Raw the stable and the church, and I took him to the altar and 
opened the Bible, and lo I it was a deep pit, into which I descended, 
driving the Angel before me ; soon we saw seven houses of brick ; one we 
entered ; in it were a number of monkeys, baboons, and all of that species 
chained by the middle, grinning and snatching at oi;ie another, but with- 
held by the shortness of their chains ; however, I saw that they some- 
times grew numerous, and then the weak were caught by the strong and, 
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with a grinning aspect, first coupled with and then devonred, by plucking 
off first one limb and then another, till the body was left a helpless trunk; 
this, after grinning and kissing it with seeming kindness, they deyoured 
too ; and here and there I saw one sayourily picking the flesh off of his 
own tail. As the stench terribly annoyed us both, we went into the mill, 
and I in my hand brought the skeleton of a body, which in the mill waa 
Aristotle's * Analytics.* 

** So the Angel said ; * Thy phantasy has imposed upon me, and thou 
oughtest to be ashamed.' 

'* I answered; * We impose on one another, and it is but lost time to 
converse with you, whose works are only Analytics.' " 

The "seven houses of brick'' we may take to be a 
reminiscence of the seven churches of St. John ; as 
indeed the traces of fonner evangelists and prophets are 
never long wanting when we track the steps of this one. 
Lest however we be found unawares on the side of 
these hapless angels and baboons, we will abstain with 
all due care from any not indispensable analysis. It is 
evident that between pure " phantasy " and mere " ana- 
lytics" the great gulf must remain fixed, and either 
party appear to the other deceptive and deceived. That 
impulsive energy and energetic faith are the only means, 
whether used as tools of peace or as weapons of war, to 
pave or to fight our way toward the realities of things, 
was plainly the creed of Blake ; as also that these 
realities, once well in sight, will reverse appearance and 
overthrow tradition : hell will appear as heaven, and 
heaven as hell. The abyss once entered with due trust 
and courage appears a place of green pastures and 
gracious springs : the paradise of resignation once beheld 
with undisturbed eyes appears a place of emptiness or 
bondage, delusion or cruelty. On the humorous beauty 
and vigour of these symbols we need not expatiate ; in 
these qualities Rabelais and Dante together could liardly 
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have excelled Blake at his best. What his meaning is 
should by this time be as clear as the meaning of a 
mystic need be ; it is but partially expressible by words, 
as (to borrow Blake's own symbol) the inseparable soul 
is yet but incompletely expressible through the body. 
Whether it be right or wrong, foolish or wise, we will 
neither inquire nor assert : the autocercophagous mon- 
keys of the mill may be left to settle that for themselves 
with " Urizen." 

We come now to a chapter of comments, intercalated 
between two sufficiently memorable " fancies." 

" I have always found that Angels liave the vanity to speak of them- 
selves as the only wise ; this they do with a confident insolence sprouting 
from systematic reasoning. 

**Thus Swedonborg boasts that what he writes is new, though it is 
only the Contents or Index of already published books. 

** A man carried a monkey about for a show, and because he was a 
little wiser than the monkey, grew vain, and conceived himself as much 
wiser than seven men. It is so with Swedenborg : he shows the foUy 
of churches and exposes hypocrites, tiU he imagines that all are reli- 
gious and himself the single one on earth that ever broke a net. 

'*Now hear a plain fact: Swedenborg has not written one new 
truth. 

" Now hear another : He has written all the old falsehoods. 

'* And now hear the reason : He conversed with Angels who are aU 
religious and conversed not with Devils who aU hate religion ; for he was 
incapable, through his conceited notions. 

*' Thus Swedenborg's writings are a recapitulation of all superficial 
opinions, and an analysis of the more sublime, but no further. 

** Hear now another plain fact: Any man of mechanical talents may, 
from the writings of Paracelsus or Jacob Behmen, produce ten thousand 
volumes of equal value with Swedenborg's ; and from those of Dante or 
Shakespeare, an infinite number. But when he has done this, let him 
not say that he knows better than his master, for he only holds a candle 
in sunshine." 

This also we will leave for those to decide who please, 
and attend to the next and final vision. That the fire 
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of inspiration should absorb and convert to its own 
nature all denser and meaner elements of mind, was the 
prophet's sole idea of redemption : the dead cloud of 
belief consumed becomes the vital flame of faith. 

" A Memorable Fancy. 

** Once I saw a Deyil in a flame of flre, who arose before an Angel that 
sat on a cloud, and the Devil uttered these words. 

** The worship of Gk>d is : Honouring his gifts in other men, each 
according to his genius, and loving the greatest men best; those 
who envy or calumniate great men hate God, for there is no other 

God. 

<< The Angel hearing this became almost blue, but mastering himself, 
he grew yellow, and at last white, pink, and smiling ; and then replied. 
Thou Idolater, is not Gbd one ? and is not he visible in Jesus Christ ? 
and has not Jesus Christ given his sanction to the law of ten command- 
ments ? and are not aU other men fools, sinners, and nothings ? 

** The Devil answered; Bray a fool in a mortar with wheat, yet shaU 
not his folly be beaten out of him : if Jesus Christ is the greatest man, 
you ought to love him in the greatest degree ; now hear how he has given 
his sanction to the law of the ten commandments : did he not mock at 
the sabbath, and so mock the sabbath's God ? murder those who were 
murdered, because of him ? turn away the law from the woman taken 
in adultery P steal the labour of others to support him ? bear false wit- 
ness when he omitted making a defence before Pilate ? covet when he 
prayed for his disciples, and when he bid thorn shake off the dust of their 
feet against such as refused to lodge them ? I tell you, no virtue can 
exist without breaking these ten commandmoDts. Jesus was aU virtue, 
and acted from impulse, not from rules. 

** When he had so spoken, I beheld the Angel who stretched out his 
arms embracing the flame of Are, and he was consumed, and arose as 
EUjah. 

** Note. This Angel, who is now become a Devil, is my particular 
friend: we often read the Bible together in its infernal or diabolical 
sense, which the world shall have if they behave well. 

" I have also the Bible of Hell, which the world shall have, whether 

they will or no." 

i. 

Under this title at least the world was never favoured 
with it ; but we may presumably taste some savour of 
that Bible in these pages. After this the book is wound 
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up in a lyric rapture, not without some flutter and 
tumour of style, but full of clear high music and flame- 
like aspiration. Epilogue and prologue are both "nearer 
in manner to the dubious hybrid language of the suc- 
ceeding books of prophecy than to the choice and noble 
prose in which the rest of this book is written. The 
overture must be read by the light of its meaning ; of 
the mysterious universal mother and her son, the latest 
birth of the worid, we have already taken account The 
date of 1790 must here be kept in mind, that all may 
remember what appearances of change were abroad, what 
manner of light and tempest was visible upon earth, 
when the hopes of such men as Blake made their stormy 
way into speech or song. 

"A SONG OP LIBEItTY. 

L The Eternal Female groan'd I it was heard oyer all the Earth. 

2. Albion's coast is sick silent; the American meadows faint I 

3. Shadows of Prophecy shiver along by the lakes and the rivers, and 
matter across the ocean. France, rend down thy dungeon; 

4. Qolden Spain, burst the barriers of old Bome ; 

6. Cast thy keys, Bome, into the deep down falling, even to eternity 
down falling ; 

6. And weop. 

7. In her trembling hands she took the new-bom terror howling : 

8. On those infinite mountains of light now barred out by the Atlantic 
sea, the new-born fire stood before the starry King I 

0. Flag*d with grey-browed snows and thunderous visagee the jealous 
wings waved over the deep. 

10. The spearyhand burned aloft, unbuckled was the shield, forth went 
the hand of jealousy among the flaming hair, and hurled the new-born 
wonder thro* .the starry night. 

11. The fire, the fire is falling! 

12. Look up ! look up ! O citisen of London, enlax^ge thy ooontenanoe : 
O Jew, leave counting gold ! return to thy oil and wine ; AfrinM^ t 
black African ! (go, winged thought, widen his forehead.) 

13. The fiery limbs, the flaming hair, shot like the sinking sun into the 
western sea. 
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14. Waked from his eternal sleep, the hoary element roaring fled 
away. 

15. Down rushed, beating his wings in vain, the jealous King; his 
grey-browed councillors, thunderous warriors, curled veterans, among 
helms and shields, and chariots, horses, elephants; banners, castles, slings 
and rocks; 

16. Falling, rushing, ruining! buried in the ruins, on TJrthona's 
dens; 

17. All night beneath the ruins, then their sullen flames faded emerge 
round the gloomy King. 

18. With thunder and fire, leading his starry hosts thro' the waste 
wilderness, he promulgates his ten commands, glancing his beamy eye- 
lids over the deep in dark dismay ; 

19. Where the son of fire in his eastern doud, while the morning 
plumes her golden breast, 

20. Spuming the clouds written with curses, stamps the stony law to 
dust, loosing the eternal horses from the dens of night, crying, Empire is 
no more I and now the lion and the wolf shall cease. 

CHORUS. 

Let the Priests of the Baven of dawn no longer in deadly black with 
hoarse note curse the sons of joy; Nor his accepted brethren, whom, 
tyrant, he calls free, lay the bound or build the roof; Nor pale religious 
letchery call that virginity that wishes but acts not ; 

For everything that lives is Holy.'* 

And SO, as with fire and thunder — " thunder of 
thought, and flames of fierce desire" — is this Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell at length happily consummated ; 
the prophet, as a fervent paranymph, standing by to 
invoke upon the wedded pair his most unclerical bene- 
diction. Those who are not bidden to the bridegroom's 
supper may as well keep away, lest worse befall them, 
not having a wedding garment. For us there remains 
little to say, now that the torches are out, the nuts 
scattered, the songs silent, and the safiron faded from 
the veil. We will wish them a quiet life, and an heir 
who may combine the merits and capacities of either 
^'^'•ent. It were pleasant enough, but too superfluous, to 
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dwell Upon the beauty of this nuptial hymn ; to bid men 
remark what eloquence, what subtlety, what ardour of 
wisdom, what splendour of thought, is here ; how far it 
outruns, not in daring alone but in sufficiency, all sayings 
of minor mystics who were not also poets ; how much 
of lofty love and of noble faith underlies and animates 
these rapid and fervent words ; what greatness of spirit 
and of speech there was in the man who, living as Blake 
lived, could write as Blake has written. Those who 
cannot see what is implied may remain imable to tole- 
rate what is expressed ; and those who can read aright 
need no index of om-s.* 

* Before we dismiss the matter from view, it may be permissible to cast np 
in a rough and rapid way the sum of Blake*s teaching in these books, if only 
because this was also the doctrine or moral of his entire life and life*8 work. I 
will therefore, as leave has been given, ap()end a note extracted from a manu- 
script now before me, which attempts to embody -and enforce, if only by dint of 
pure and simple exposition, the pantheistic evangel here set forth in so strange a 
fashion. Thus at least I read the passage ; if misinterpreted, my correspondent 
has to thank his own laxity of expression. " These poems or essays at prophecy ** 
(he says) **secui to me to represent in an obscure and forcible manner the real 
naked question to which all theologies and all philosophies must in the end be 
pared down. Strained and filtered clear of extraneous matter, pnmed of foreign 
fruit and artificial foliage, this radical question lies between Theism and Pan- 
theism. When the battles of the creeds have been all fought out, this battle will 
remain to tight. I do not see much likelihood on either hand of success or 
defeat. Faith and reason, evidence and report, are alike inadequate to decide the 
day. This prophet or that prophet, this God or that God, is not here under 
debate. Histories, religions, all things bom of rumour or circumstance, accident 
or change, are out of court ; are, for the moment, of necessity set aside. Gentile 
or Jew, Christian or Pagan, Eastern or Western, can but )>e equal to us—for the 
moment. No single figure, no single book, stands out for special judgment or 
special belief. On the right hand, let us say (employing the old figure of speech), 
is the Theist— the ' man of God,' if you may take his own word for it ; the believer 
in a separate or divisible deity, caimble or conceivably capable of existence a]»art 
from ours who conceive of it ; a conscious and absolute Creator. On the left 
hand is the Pantheist ; to whom such a creed is mainly incredible and wholly in- 
BufKcient. His creed is or should be much like that of your prophet her« ;** (I 
must observe in passing that my correspondent seems so unable to conceive of a 
comment a{iart from the text, an exponent who is not an evangelist, — so inclined 
to ronfuse the various functions of critic and of disciple, and assume that yon 
must mean to preach or teach whatever doctrine you may have to explain --in % 
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The decorations of this great work, though less large 
and complete than those of the subsequent prophecies, 
are ftdl of noble and subtle beauty. Over every page 
faint fibres and flickering threads of colour weave a net of 
intricate design. Skies cloven with flame and thunder, 

word, BO obtuse or peryerse on this point that he might be taken for a professional 
inanooMetters or sworn juryman of the press ; but I will hope better things of 
hun, though anonymous ;) '*and that creed, as I take it, is simply enough ex- 
pressible in Blake's own words, or deducible from them ; that ' all deities reside 
in the human breast ' ; that except humanity there is no divine thing or person. 
Clearly therefore, in the eyes of a Theist, he lies open to the charge of atheism 
or antitheism. The real difference is ^rhaps this ; God appears to a Theist as 
the root, to a Pantheist as the flower of things. It does not follow logically or 
actually that to this latter all things are alike. For us (he might say), for us, 
within the boundaries of time and space, evil and good do really exist, and live no 
empirical life— for a certain time, and within a certain range. ' There is no God 
unless man can become God.' That is no saying for an Atheist 'There is no 
man unless the child can become a man ' ; is that equivalent to a denial of man- 
hood f But if a man is to be bom into the world, the mother must abstain from 
the drugs that produce abortion, the child from strong meats and drinks, the 
man from poisons. So it is in the spiritual world ; tyranny and treachery, indo- 
lence and dulness, cannot but impede and impair the immutable law of nature 
and necessary growth. These and their like must be and must pass away ; the 
eternal body of things must change. As the fanatic abstains through fear of God 
or of hell, the free-thinker abstains from what he sees or thinks to be evil (i. «., 
adverse or alien to his nature at its best) through respect for what he is and 
reverence for what he may be. Pantheism therefore is no immoral creed, and 
cannot be, if only because it is based upon faith in nature and rooted in respect 
for it. By faith in sight it attains to sight through faith. It follows that pure 
Theism is more immediately the contrary of this belief, more unacceptable and 
more delusive in the eyes of its followers, than any scheme of doctrine or code of 
revelation. These, as we see by your Blake*' (again), ** the Pantheist may seize 
and recast in the mould of his own faith. But Theism, but the naked distinct 
figure of God, whether or not he assume the nature of man, so long as this is mere 
assumption and not the essence of his being — the clothes and not the body, the 
body and not the soul — this is to him incredible, the source of all evil and error. 
Grant such a God his chance of existence, what reason has the Theist to suppose 
or what right to assume his wisdom or his goodness ? why this and not that ? 
whence his acceptance and whence his rejection of anything that is ? * Shall the 
clay demand of the potter, why hast thou made me thus ? ' Shall it not ? and 
why ? Of whom else should a man ask ? and if sure of his God, what better 
should he do ? Theism is not expansive, but exclusive : and the creeds begotten 
or misbegotten on this lean body of belief are * Satanic ' in the eyes of a 
Pantheist, as his faith is in the eyes of their followers." There is much more, 
but it were superfluous to mix a narcotic over strong : and in pursuit of his 
flying ** faith*' my friend's ideal ** Pantheist** is apt to become heretical. 
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half-blasted trees round which huddled forms of women 
or men cower and cling, strange beasts and splendid 
flowers, alternate with the engraved text ; and throughout 
all the sunbeams of heaven and fires of hell shed fiercer 
or softer light In minute splendour and general effect 
the pages of Blake's next work fall short of these ; though 
in the Visio7is of the Daughters of Albion the separate 
designs are fidler and more composed. This poem, 
written in a sort of regular though quasi^lyrical blank 
verse, is more direct and lucid in purpose than most of 
these books; but the style is already laxer, veers more 
swiftly fi:om point to point, stands weaker on its feet, 
and speaks with more of a hiuried and hysterical tone. 
With "formidable moral questions," as the biographer 
has observed, it does assuredly deal ; and in a way some* 
what formidable. This, we are told, " the exemplary man 
had good right to do." Exemplary or not, he in conmioa 
with all men had undoubtedly such a right ; and was not 
slow to use it. Nowhere else has the prophet so fully 
and vehemently set forth his doctrine of indulgence ; too 
Albigensian or antinomian this time to be given out 
again in more decorous form. Of pure mythology there 
is happily little ; of pure allegory even less. " The eye 
sees more than the heart knows ;" these words are given 
on the title-page by way of motto or key-note. Above 
this inscription a single design fills the page ; in it the 
title is written with characters of pale fire upon cloud 
and rainbow ; the figure of the typical woman, held fast 
to earth but by one foot, seems to soar and yearn 
upwards with straining limbs that flutter like shaken 
flame : appealing in vain to the mournful and merciless 

Q2 
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Creator, whose sad fierce face looks out beyond and over 
her, swathed and cradled in bloodlike fire and drifted 
rain. In the prologue we get a design expressive of 
plain and pure pleasure ; a woman gathers a child from 
the heart of a blossom as it breaks, and the sky is full of 
the golden stains and widening roses of a sundawn- But 
elsewhere, from the frontispiece to the end, nothing meets 
us but emblems of restraint and error; %ure8 rent by 
the beaks of eagles though Ijdng but on mere cloud, 
chained to no solid rock by the fetters only of their own 
faiths or fancies ; leafless trunks that rot where they fell ; 
cold ripples of barren sea that break among caves of 
bondage. The perfect woman, Oothoon, is one with the 
spirit of the great western world ; born for rebellion 
and freedom, but half a slave jet, and half a harlot. 
" Bromion,*' the violent Titan, subject himself to ignor- 
ance and sorrow, has defiled her ; * " Theotormon," her 
lover, emblem of man held in bondage to creed or law, 
will not become one with her because of her shame ; and 
she, who gathered in time of innocence the natm^al flower 
of delight, calls now for his eagles to rend her polluted 
flesh with cruel talons of remorse and ravenous beaks of 
shame : enjoys his infliction, accepts her agony, and reflects 
his severe smile in the mirrors of her purged spirit, f 

• That is, woman has become subject to oppression of customs ; suffers violence 
at the hands of marriage laws and other such condemnable things. "Emanci- 
pation" and the cognate creeds of which later days hare heard so much never 
had a more violent and vehement preacher. Not love, not the plucking of the 
flower, but error, fear, submission to custom and law, is that which "defiles" a 
woman in the sight of our prophet 

+ Even thus told, the myth is plain enough ; a word or two of briefer trans- 
lation may serve also to light up future allusions. ** I plucked I^uiha's flower,** 
3ays Oothoon in the prelude of tliis poem, "and I was not ashamed ;*" tho 
flower that brings forth a child, which nature permits and desires her to gather : 
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But he 

'' sits wearing the threshold hard 
With secret tears ; beneath him sound like waves on a desert shore 
The voice of slaves beneath the sun, and children bought with money.*' 

From her long melodious lamentation we give one 
continuous excerpt here. Sweet and lucid as Thel, it is 
more subtle and more strong ; the allusions to American 
servitude and English aspiration, which elsewhere dis- 
tract and distort the sense and scheme of the poem, are 
here well cleared away. 

*' I cry Arise, O Theotormon ; for the village dog 
Barks at the breaking day ; the nightingale has done lamenting ; 
The lark does rustle in the green com, and the eagle returns 
From nightly prey and lifts his golden beak to the pure east ; 
Shaking the dust from his immortal pinions, to awake 
The sun that sleeps too long. Arise my Theotormon, I am pure 
Because the night is gone tiiat closed me in its deadly black. 
They told me that the night and day were all that I could see ; 
They told me that I had five senses to enclose me up. 
And they enclosed my infinite beam into a narrow circle. 
And sank my heart into the abyss, a red round globe hotbuming 
TiU aU from life I waa obliterated and erased; 

Instead of morn arises a bright shadow like an eye 

In the eastern cloud ; instead of night a sickly chamel-houae. 



Leutha is the spirit emblematic of physical pleasure, of sensual impulse and 
indulgence, from whom comes the *'looee Bible'* of Mahomet {Stng of Lot), 
But crosHing the seas eastward to find her lover, the strong enslaved spirit of 
Europe, she, type of womanhood and freedom, is caught and chained as he by 
the force of conventional error and tyrannous habit, which makes her seem 
impure in his eyes ; so they sit bound back to back, afraid to love ; the eagles 
that tear her flesh are emblems of her lover's scorn ; vainly, a virgin at heart, she 
appeals to all the fuir and fearlens face of nature against her rival, the prurient 
mo<lesty of custom, a virgin in fare, a harlot at heart ; against unnatural laws 
of restraint u|>on youths and maidens, whose inevitable outcome is in the licen- 
tious alternative not less unnatural ; he will not answer but with vain and vague 
lamentation, will not turn himself and love her for all her crying : the mystery 
of things and thoughts, the tyranny of times and laws, is heavy upon them to 
the end. All forms of life but these are fret to be fair and happy : only from 
east to west the prisonhooses are full of the wailing of women. 
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But Theotormon hears me not : to him the night and mom 
Are both alike ; a night of sighs, a morning of firesh tears. 
And none but Bromion can hear my lamentations. 

With what sense is it that the chicken shuns the ravenous hawk P 
With what sense does the tame pigeon measure out the expanse ? 
With what sense does the bee form cells P haye not the mouse and frog 
Eyes and ears and sense of touch P yet are their habitations 
And their pursuits as different as their forms and as their joy. 
Ask the wild ass why he refuses burdens, and the meek camel 
Why he loves man : is it because of eye, ear, mouth or skin, 
Or breathing nostrils P no : for these the wolf and tiger have. 
Ask the blind worm the secrets of the grave and why her spires 
Love to curl around the bones of death : and ask the ravenous snake 
Where she gets poison ; and the winged eagle why he loves the sun ; 
And then tell me the thoughts of man, that have been hid of old. 

Silent I hover all the night, and aU day could be silent, 

If Theotormon once would turn his loved eyes upon me ; 

How can I be defiled when I reflect thy image pure P 

Sweetest the firuit that the worm feeds on, and the soul prey'd on by 

woe; 
The new- washed lamb tinged with the village smoke, and the bright 

swan 
By the red earth of our immortal river ; I bathe my wings 
And I am white and pure to hover round Theotormon's breast. 

Then Theotormon broke his silence, and he answered ; 

Tell me what is the night or day to one overflowed with woe ? 

Tell me what is a thought P and of what substance is it made P 

Tell me what is joy P and in what gardens do joys grow P 

And in what rivers swim the sorrows P and upon what mountains 

Wave shadows of discontent P and in what houses dwell the wretched 

Drunken with woe forgotten, and shut up from cold despair P 

Tell me where dwell the thoughts forgotten till thou call them forth P 

Tell me where dwell the joys of old P and where the ancient loves P 

And when will they renew again and the night of oblivion be past P 

That I might traverse times and spaces far remote and bring 

Comfort into a present sorrow and a night of pain ! 

Where goest thou, O thought P to what remote land is thy flight ? 

If thou retumest to the present moment of affliction 

Wilt thou bring comforts on thy wings and dews and honey and balm 

Or poison from the desert wilds, from the eyes of the envier P " 

this Bromion, with less musical lamentation, asks 
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whether for all things there be not one law established ? 
" Thou knowest that the ancient trees seen by thine eyes 
have fruit ; but knowest thou that trees and fruits flou- 
rish upon the earth to gratify senses unknown, in worlds 
over another kind of seas 1 '^ Are there other wars, 
other sorrows, and other joys than those of external life ? 
But the one law surely does exist " for the lion and the ox,** 
for weak and strong, wise and foolish, gentle and fierce ; 
and for all who rebel against it there are prepared from 
everlasting the fires and the chains of helL So speaks 
the violent slave of heaven ; and after a day and a night 
Oothoon lifts up her voice in sad rebellious answer and 
appeal 

" O IJrizen, Creator of men ! mistaken Demon of heaven I 
Thy joys are tears : thy labour vain, to form man to thine iaiage ; 
How can one joy absorb another F are not dififerent jojrs 
Holy, eternal, infinite P and each joy is a Love. 

Does not the great month langh at a gift F and the namrw eyelids mock 
At the labour that is above payment P and wilt thou take the ape 
For thy ooonseUor, or the dog for a schoolmaster to thy children ? 
• ••••• 

Does the whale worship at thy footsteps as the hnngry dog F 

Or does he scent the mountain prey, because his nostrils wide 

Draw in the ocean F does his eye discern the flying cloud 

As the raven's eye F or does he measure the expanse like the vulture F 

Does the stiU spider view the diflb where eagles hide their young F 

Or does the fly rtjoice because the harvest is brought in F 

Does not the eagle scorn the earth and despise the treasures beneath f 

But the mole knoweth what is there, and the worm shall tell it thee.** 

Perhaps there is no loftier note of music and of thought 
struck anywhere throughout these prophecie& For the 
rest, we must tread carefully over the treacherous hot 
ashes strewn about the latter end of this book : which 
indeed speaks plainly enough for once, and with high 
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equal eloquence; but to no generally acceptable eflfect. 
The one matter of marriage laws is still beaten upon, still 
hammered at with all the might of an insurgent prophet : 
to whom it is intolerable that for the sake of mere words 
and mere confusions of thought "she who bums with 
youth and knows no fixed lot" should be "bound by 
spells of law to one she loathes/' should " drag the chain 
of life in weary lust/' and " bear the wintry rage of a 
harsh terror driyen to madness, bound to hold a rod over 
her shrinking shoulders all the day, and all the night to 
turn the wheel of false desire ; " intolerable that she 
should be driven by " longings that wake her womb " to 
bring forth not men but some monstrous " abhorred birth 
of cherubs/' imperfect, artificial, abortive ; counterfeits of 
holiness and mockeries of purity ; things erf barren or per- 
verse nature, creatures inhuman or diseased, that live as a 
pestilence lives and pass away as a meteor passes ; "till the 
child dwell with one he hates, and do the deed he loathes, 
and the impure scourge force his seed into its unripe birth 
ere yet his eyelids can behold the arrows of the day :" the 
day whose blinding beams had surely somewhat affected 
the prophet's own eyesight, and left his eyelids lined with 
strange colours of fugitive red and green that fades into 
black However, all these things shall be made plain by 
death ; for " over the porch is written Take thy bliss, O 
man ! and sweet shall be thy taste, and sweet thy infant 
joys renew." On the one hand is innocence, on the 
other modesty ; infancy is " fearless, lustful, happy ; " 
who taught it modesty, " subtle modesty, child of night 
and sleep?" Once taught to dissemble, to call pure things 
impure, to " catch virgin joy, and brand it with the name 
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of whore and sell it in the night ; ** once comipted and 
misled, "religious dreams and holy vespers light thy 
smoky fires : once were thy fires lighted by the eyes of 
honest mom." Not pleasure but hypocrisy is the un- 
clean thing ; Oothoon is no harlot, but " a virgin filled 
with virgin fancies, open to joy and to delight wherever 
it appears ; if in the morning sun I find it, there my eyes 
are fixed in happy copulation : ** and so forth — further 
than we need follow. 

*' Is it bocanse acts are not loyely that thou seekMt solitiide 
Where the horrible darkness is impressed with reflections of desire ? — 

Father of Jealousy, be thou accursed from the earth ! 
Why hast thou taught my Theotormon this accursed thing f 
Till beauty fisules from 6ff my shoulders, darkened and cast out, 
A solitary shadow wailing on the margin of non-entity ; " 

as in a later prophecy Ahania, cast out by the jealous 
God, being the type or embodiment of this sacred 
natural love " free as the mountain wind.** 

" Can that be loye which drinks another as a sponge drinks water ? 
That clouds with jealousy his nights, with weepings aU the days P 
• ••••• 

Such is self-loye, that envies aU ; a creeping skeleton 

With lamp-like eyes watching around the frx»en marriage-bed." 

But instead of the dark-grey "web of age" spun 
around man by self-love, love spreads nets to catch for 
him all wandering and foreign pleasures, pale as mild 
silver or ruddy as flaming gold ; beholds them without 
gnidging drink deep of various delight, "red as the 
rosy morning, lustful as the first-bom beam." No single 
law for all things alike ; the sun will not shine in the 
miser's secret chamber, nor the brightest cloud drop 
fruitful rain on his stone threshold : for one thinflr niirht 
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is good and for another thing day: nothing is good 
and nothing evil to all at once. 

" * The sea-fowl takes the wintry blast for a corering to her Umbs, 
And the wild snake the pestilence, to adorn him with gems and gold ; 
And trees and birds and beasts and men behold their eternal joy. 
Arise, you little glancing wings, and sing your infant joy I 
Arise and drink your bliss ! For eyerything that lives is holy.* 

Thus every morning wails Ootboon, but Theotormon sits 
Upon the margined ocean, oonyersing with shadows dire. 

The daughters of Albion hear her woes, and edio back her sighs." 

It may be feared that Oothoon has yet to wait long 
before Thetoormon will leave off "conversing with 
shadows dire ; " nor is it surprising that this poem won 
such small favour ; for had it not seemed inexplicable it 
must have seemed unbearable. Blake, as evidently as 
Shelley, did in aU innocence believe that ameliorated 
humanity would be soon qualified to start afresh on 
these new terms after the saving advent of French and 
American revolutions. " All good things are in the 
West;*' thence in the teeth of "Urizen" shall himian 
deliverance come at length. In the same year Blake's 
prophecy of America came forth to proclaim this mes- 
sage over again. Upon this book we need not dwell so 
long ; it has more of thunder and less of lightning than 
the former prophecies ; more of sonorous cloud and less 
of explicit fire. The prelude, though windy enough, 
is among Blake's •nobler myths : the divine spirit of 
rebellious redemption, imprisoned as yet by the gods of 
night and chaos, is fed and sustained in secret by the 
" nameless " spirit of the great western continent ; name- 
less and shadowy, a daughter of chaos, till the day of 
their fierce and fruitful union. 
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** Silent as despairing loye and strong as jealousy, 
The hairy shoulders rend the links, free are the wrists of fire." 

At his embrace "she east aside her clouds and smiled 
her first-bom smile, as when a black cloud shows its 
lightnings to the silent deep." 

** Soon as she saw the terrible boy then burst the virgin's cry ; 
I love thee ; I have found thee, «id I will not let thee go. 
Thou art the image of Qod who dwells in darkness of Africa, 
And thou art fallen to give me life in regions ol dark death." 

Then begins the agony of revolution, her frost and his 
fire mingling in pain; and the poem opens as with a 
sound and a light of storm. It is throughout in the 
main a mere expansion and dilution of the ^Song of 
Liberty " which we have already heard ; and in the 
interludes of the great fight between Urizen and Ore 
the human names of American or English leaders fall 
upon the ear with a sudden incongruous clash : not per- 
haps imfelt by the author's ear also, but unheeded in his 
desire to make vital and vivid the message he came to 
deliver. The action is wholly swamped by the allegory ; 
hardly is it related how the serpent-formed "hater of 
dignities, lover of wild rebellion and transgressor of 
God's Law," arose in red clouds, " a wonder, a human 
fire;" " heat but not light went from him ;" "his terrible 
limbs were fire ; " his voice shook the ancient Druid 
temple of tyranny and faith, proclaiming freedom and 
" the fiery joy that Urizen perverted to ten commands ; " 
the " punishing demons " of the God of jealousy 



** Grouch howling before their oavems deep like skins dried in the wind; 
They cannot smite the wheat nor quench the fiitnoss of the earth ; 
They cannot smite with sorrows nor subdue the plough and qwde ; 
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For terrible men stand on the shores, and in their robes I see 

Children take refitge from the lightnings. • • • • 

Ah vision from afiEu: ! ah rebel form that rent the ancient heavens ! 

• • • • Bed flames the crest rebellious 

And eyes of death ; the harlot womb oft opened in yain 
Heaves in eternal circles, now the times are returned upon thee." 

" Thus wept the angel voice" of the guardian-angel of 
Albion ; but the thirteen angels of the American pro- 
vinces rent oflF their robes and threw down their sceptres 
and cast in their lot with the rebel ; gathered together 
where on the hills 

** called Atlantean hiUs, 
Because from their bright summits you may pass to the golden world. 
An ancient palace, archetype of mighty emperies, 
Bears its immortal pinnacles, built in the forest of God 
By Ariston the king of beauty for his stolen bride." 

A myth of which we are to hear no more, significant 
probably of the rebellion of natural beauty against the 
intolerable tyranny of God, from which she has to seek 
shelter in the darkest part of his creation with the angelic 
or daemonic bridegroom (one of the descended " sons of 
God ") who has wedded her by stealth and built her a 
secret shelter from the strife of divine things ; where at 
least nature may breathe freely and take pleasure ; 
whither also in their time congregate all other rebellious 
forces and spirits at war with the Creator and his laws. 
But the speech of " Boston's angel" we will at least trans- 
cribe : not without a wish that he had never since then 
spoken more incoherently and less musically. 

** Must the generous tremble and leave his joy to the idle, to the pestilence, 
That mock him ? who commanded this ? what God ? what Angel ? 
To keep the generous firom experience, till the ungODerous 
Are unrestrained peiformers of the energies of nature, 
Till pity is become a tiade and generosity a science 
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That men get rich by ; and the sandy desert is given to the strong P 
What God is he writes hiws of peace and clothes him in a tempest ? 
What pitying Angol lusts for tears and fans himself with sighs P 
What crawling villain preaches abstinence and wraps himself 
In fat of lambs P no more I follow, no more obedience pay.*' 

This is perhaps the finest and clearest passage in the 
book ; and beyond this point there is not much extract- 
able from the clamorous lyrical chaos. Here again 
besides the mere outward violence of battle, the visible 
plague and fire of war, we have sight of a subtler and 
wider revolution. 

" For the female spirits of the dead pining in bonds of religion 
Bun from their fetters reddening and in long-drawn arches sitting. 
They feel the nerves of youth renew, and desires of ancient times.** 

Light and warmth and colour and life are shed from 
the flames of revolution not alone on city and valley and 
hill, but likewise 

** Over their pale limbs, as a vine when the tender grape appears; 
• ••••• 

The heavens melted from north to south ; and (Jrizen who sat 
Above aU heavens in thunders wrapt, emerged his leprous head 
From out his holy shrine ; his tears in deluge piteooa 
Falling into the deep sublime.*' 

Notwithstanding for twelve years it was fated that ''angels 
and weak men should govern o'er the strong, and then 
their end should come when France received the demon's 
light:" and the ancient European guardians "slow ad- 
vance to shut the five gates of their law-built heaven, 
filled with blasting fancies and with mildews of despair, 
with fierce disease and lust ; " but these gates were con- 
sumed in the final fire of revolution that went forth upon 
the world. So ends the poem ; and of the decoratioQ 
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we have barely space to say enough. On one page are 
the visions of the renewed world, on another the emblems 
of oppression and war : children sleeping nestled in the 
fleece of a sleeping ram with heavy horns and quiet 
mouth pressing the soft ground, while overhead shapely 
branches droop and gracious birds are perched; or what 
seems the new-bom body of Ore cast under the sea, en- 
meshed in a web of water whose waves are waves of com 
when you come to look ; maidens and infants that bridle a 
strong dragon, and behind them a flight of birds through 
the clouds of a starry moonlit night, where a wild swan 
with vast wings and stretching neck is bestridden by a 
spirit looking eagerly back as he clutches the rein ; eagles 
that devour the dead on a stormy sea-beach, while 
imdemeath fierce pikes and sharks make towards a 
wrecked corpse that has sunk without drifting, and sea- 
snakes wind about it in soft loathsome coils ; women and 
children embrace in bitter violence of loving passion 
among ripples of fruitful flame, out of which rise roots 
and grasses of the field and laden branches of the vine. 
Of all these we cannot hope to speak duly ; nor can we 
hope to give more than a glimpse of the work they 
illustrate. 

Throughout the Prophecy of Europe the fervent and 
intricate splendours of text and decoration are whirled 
as it were and woven into spreading webs or twining 
wheels of luminous confusion. The Museum copy, not 
equal in nobility of colour to some others, is crowded 
with MS. notes and mottos of some interest and 
significance. To the frontispiece a passage of Milton 
is appended ; to the first page is prefixed a ti*ans- 
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cript of some verses by Mrs. Eadcliflfe concerning a 
murdered pilgrim, sufficiently execrable and explanatory; 
and so throughout These notes will help us at least 
to measure the amoimt of connexion between the text 
and the designs ; an amoimt easily measurable, being in 
effect about the smallest possible. Fierce fluctuating wind 
and the shaken light of meteors flutter or glitter upon 
the stormy ways of vision ; serving rather for raiment 
than for symbol. The outcast gods of star and comet are 
driven through tempestuous air : " forms without body '' 
leap or lurk under cloud or water ; War, a man coated 
with scales of defiled and blackening bronze, handling 
a heavy sword-hilt, averts his face from appealing angels ; 
Famine slays and eats her children ; fire curls about the 
caldron in which their limbs are to be sodden for food ; 
starved plague-stricken shapes of women and men fall 
shrieking or sUent as the bell-ringer, a white-haired man 
with slouched hat drawn down and long straight cassock, 
passes them bell in hand ; a daughter clings to her father 
in the dumb pain of fear, while he with arms thrust out 
in Impulsion seems to plead against the gathering deluges 
that "sweep o'er the yellow year;" mildews are seen 
incarnate as foul flushed women with strenuous limbs 
contorted, blighting ears of com with the violent breath 
of their inflated mouths ; " Papal Superstition,*' with the 
triple crown on a head broader across cheek and jowl 
than across the forehead, with bat's wings and blood- 
like garments dripping and rent, leers across the open 
book on his knees ; behind his reptile face a decoration 
as of a cleft mitre, wrought in the shape of Gothic 
windows that straiten as it ascends, shows grey upon the 
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dead black air ; this is " Urizen seen on the Atlantic ; 
and his brazen book that kings and priests had copied on 
earth, expanded from north to south ; " all the creeping 
things of the prison-house, bloated leaf and dropping 
spider, crawl or curl above a writhing figure overgrown 
with horrible scurf of corruption as with network ; the 
gaoler leaves his prisoner fast bound by the ankles, with 
limbs stained and discoloured ; (the motto to this is from 
*^The Two Noble Kinsmen,'^ Act ii., Sc. 1., "The vine 
shall grow, but we shall never see it," &c.) ; snakes and 
caterpillars, birds and gnats, each after their own kind 
take their pleasure and their prey among the leaves and 
grasses they defile and devour ; flames chase the naked 
or swooning fugitives from a blazing ruin. The prelude 
is set in the frame of two large designs; one of the 
assassin waiting for the pilgrim as he turns round a sharp 
comer of rock ; one of hurricane and storm in which 
" Horror, Amazement and Despair " appear abroad upon 
the winds. A sketch of these violent and hideously im- 
possible figures is pasted into the note-book on a stray slip 
of paper. The MS, mottos are mostly from ]\Iilton and 
Dryden ; Shakespeare and Flet<:;her, Rowe and Mason, 
are also dragged into service. The prophecy itself is full of 
melody and mist ; of music not wholly unrecognisable and 
vapour not wholly impermeable. In a lull of intennittent 
war, the gods of time and space awake with all their 
children ; Time bids them " seize all the spirits of life 
and bind their warbling joys to our loud strings, bind all 
the nourishing sweets of earth to give us bliss." Ore, the 
fiery sphit of revolution, first-bom of Space, his father 
summons to arise ; " and we will crown thy head with 
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garlands of the ruddy vine ; for now thou art bound ; 
and I may see thee in the hour of bliss, my eldest bom." 
Allegory, here as always, is interfused with myth in a 
manner at once violent and intricate ; but in this book 
the mere mythologic fancy of Blake labours for the most 
part without curb or guide. Enitharmon, the universal 
or typical woman, desires that "woman may have 
dominion " for a space over all the souls upon earth ; she 
descends and becomes visible in the red light of Ore ; 
and she charges other spirits bom of her and Los to 
" tell the human race that woman's love is sin," for thus 
the woman will have power to refuse or accede, to starve 
or satiate the perverted loves and lives of man; "that an 
eternal life awaits the worms of sixty winters, in an 
allegorical abode where existence hath never come; 
forbid all joy, and from her childhood shall the little 
female spread nets in every secret path." To this end 
the goddess of Space calls forth her chosen children, the 
" homed priest " of animal nature, the " silver-bowed 
queen ^ of desolate places, the " prince of the sun " with 
his innumerable race " thick as the sunmaer stars ; each 
one, ramping, his golden mane shakes, and thine eyes 
rejoice l>ecause of strength, Rintrah, furious King." 
Moon and sun, spirit and flesh, all lovely jealous forces 
and mysteries of the natural world are gathered together 
under her law, that throughout the eighteen Christian 
centuries she may have her will of the world. For so 
long nature has sat silent, her harps out of tune ; the 
goddess herself has slept out all those years, a dream 
among dreams, the ghostly regent of a ghostly generation. 
The angels of Albion, satellites once of the ancient Titan, 
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are smitten now with their own plagues, crushed in their 
own council-house, and rise again but to follow after 
Eintrah, the fiery minister of his mother's triumph. 
Him the chief " Angel " follows to ** his ancient temple 
serpent-formed," ringed round with Druid oaks, massive 
with pillar and porch built of precious stones; "such 
eternal in the heavens, of colours twelve, few known 
on earth, give light in the opaque." 

** Placed in the order of the stars, when the five senses whelmed 
In deluge o'er the earth-bom man : then bound the flexile eyes 
Into two stationary orbs concentrating all things : 
The ever-yarying spiral ascents to the heayen of heavens 
Were bended downward, and the nostril's golden gates shut. 
Turned outward, barred and petrified against the infinite. 
Thought changed the infinite to a serpent ; that which pitieth 
To a devouring flame ; and man fled irom its face and hid 
In forests* of night ; then all the eternal forests were divided 
Into earths rolling in circles of space, that like an ocean rushed 
And overwhelmed all except this finite waU of flesh. 
Then was the serpent temple formed, image of (the) infinite 
Shut up in finite revolutions, t and man became an Angel ; 
Heaven a mighty circle turning ; God a tyrant crowned." 

Thus again recurs the doctrine that the one inlet left 
us for spiritual perception — that namely of the senses — is 
but one and the least of many inlets and channels of com- 
munication now destroyed or perverted by the creative 
demon ; a tenet which once well grasped and digested by 
the disciple will further his understanding of Blake more 
than anything else can : will indeed, pushed to the full 
extreme of its logical results, elucidate and justify much 

• Night, or the darkness of worlds yet undivided and chaotic, is alwajrs typified 
by Blake as a ** forest" dark with involved and implicated leaf or branch. Com- 
pare "The Tiger." 

t Along this page a serpent of imperious build rears the strong and sinuous 
length of his dusky glittering body, and spits forth keen undulating fire. 
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that seems merely condemnable and chaotic. To resume 
our somewhat halting and bewildered fable : the southern 
porch of this temple, " planted thick with trees of blackest 
leaf, and in a vale obscure, enclosed the stone of night ; 
oblique it stood, o'erhung with purple flowers and berries 
red ; " image of the human intellect " once open to the 
heavens " as the south to the sun ; now, as the head of 
fallen man, "overgrown with hair and covered with a 
stony roof;" sunk deep "beneath the attractive north," 
where evil spirits are strongest, where the whirlpool of 
speculation sucks in the soul and entombs it. Standing 
on this, as on a watch-tower, the " Angel" beholds Religion 
enthroned over Europe, and the pale revolution of cloud 
and fire through the night of space and time ; beholds 
" Albion," the home once of ancient freedom and faith, 
trodden imderfoot by laws and churches, that the God of 
religion may have w^herewithal to "feed his soul with 
pity." At last begins the era of rebellion and change ; the 
fires of Ore lay hold upon law* and gospel ; yet for a 
little while the ministers of his mother have power to fight 
against him, and she, alUed now and making common 
cause with the God alien to her children, " laughs in her 
sleep," seeing through the veil and vajwur of dreams 
the subjection of male to female, the false attribute of 
unnatural power given to women by faith and fear. 
Not as yet can the Promethean fire utterly dissolve the 
clouds of Urizen, though the flesh of the ministering 
angel of religion is already consumed or consuming ; 

* It is pofwible that Blake intended here aome grotetqae emblematic reference 
to the note witnessed by himself, in which Lord Mansfield's house and MSS. were 
destroyed by fire. At all events, here alone ia there any Tisible allnsion to a 
matter of recent history. 
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nor as yet can the trumpet of revolution summon the 
dead to judgment That first blast of summons must 
be blown by material science, which destroys the letter 
of the law and the text of the covenant. When the 
" mighty spirit '' of Newton had seized the trumpet 
and blown it, 

" YeUow as leaves of Autumn the myriads of Angelic hosts 
FeU thro' the wintry skies seeking their graves, 
Rattling their hollow bones in howling and lamentation ; *' 

as to this day they do, and did in Blake's time, through- 
out whole barrowfuls of controversial "apologies" and 
" evidences." Then the mother-goddess awoke from her 
eighteen centuries of sleep, the " Christian era" being now 
wellnigh consummated, and all those years "fled as if 
they had not been ; " she called her children aroimd her, 
by many monstrous names and phrases of chaotic invoca- 
tion ; comfort and happiness here, there sweet pestilence 
and soft delusion ; the " seven churches of Leutha" seek 
the love of " Antamon," symbolic of Christian faith recon- 
ciled to " pagan " indulgence and divorced from Jewish 
prohibition; even as we find in the prophet himself equal 
faith in sensual innocence and spiritual truth. Of " the 
soft Oothoon " the great goddess asks now " Wliy wilt 
thou give up woman's secrecy, my melancholy child ? 
Between tw^o moments bliss is ripe." Last she calls 
upon Ore ; " Smile, son of my affictions ; arise and give 
our mountains joy of thy red light." 

** She ceased ; for all were forth at sport beneath the solemn moon, 
Waking the stars of Urizen with their immortal songs, 
That nature felt thro' all her pores the enormous revelry. 
TiU morning oped her eastern gate ; 
Then every one fled to his station ; and Enitharmon wept." 
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But with the dawn of that morning Or6 descended in 
fire, " and in the vineyards of red France appeared the 
light of his fury." The revolution begins ; all space 
groans ; and lion and tiger are gathered together after 
their prey : the god of time arises as one out of a trance, 

" And with a cry that shook all nature to the utmost pole 
Called all his sons to the strife of blood/' 

Our study of the Europe might bring more profit if we 
could have genuine notes appended to the text as well as 
to the designs. Such worth or beauty as the poem has 
bums dim and looms distant by comparison ; but there is 
in it more of either than we have here time or means to 
indicate. At least the prelude so strangely selected for 
citation and thrown loose upon the pages of the biography 
in so crude and inexplicable a manner, jnay now be seen 
to have some tangible or presumable sense. The spirit of 
Europe rises revealed in the advent of revolution, sick of 
time and travail; pleading with the mother-goddess, 
Cybele of this mythology ; wrapping about her veils of 
water and garments of cloud, in vain ; ** the red sun and 
moon and all the overflowing stars rain down prolific 
pains." Out of her overlaboured womb arise forms and 
forces of change, fugitive fires of wrath, sonorous shapes 
of fear ; and they take substance in space, but bring to 
their mother no help or profit, no comfort or light ; to 
the virgin daughter of America freedom has come and 
fi-uitful violence of love, but not to the European mother. 
She has no hope in all the infinity of space and time ; 
" who shall bind the infinite with an eternal band, to 
compass it with swaddling bands ? " By comparison of 
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the two preludes the relations of the two kindred poems 
may be better miderstood : the one is plaintive as the 
voice of a world in pain, and decajdng kingdom by king- 
dom ; the other fierce and hopeful as the cry of a nation 
in travail, whose agony is not that of death, but rather 
that of birth. 

The First Book of Urizen is perhaps more shapeless 
and chaotic at a first glimpse than any other of these 
prose poems. Clouds of blood, shadows of horror, worlds 
without form and void, rise and mingle and wane in 
indefinite ways, with no special purpose or appreciable 
result. The myth here is of an active but unprolific 
God, warring with shapes of the wilderness, and at 
variance with the eternals : beaten upon by Time, who 
figures always in all his various shapes and actions as the 
saviour and Mend of man. " Earth was not, nor globes 
of attraction ; the will of the Immortal expanded or 
contracted at will his all-flexible senses. Death was not ; 
but eternal life sprang." (1. Urizen, ii. 1.) Urizen, the 
God of restraint, creator of prohibition, whose laws are 
forbearance and abstinence, is for ages divided from 
Eternity and at war with Time ; " long periods in burn- 
ing fires labouring, till hoary, and age-broken, and aged, 
in despair and the shadows of death." (1. Urizen, iii. 6.) 
In time the formless God takes form, creating and assum- 
ing feature by feature ; bones, heart, eyes, ears, nostrils, 
throat with tongue, hands with feet ; an age of agony 
being allotted to each of the seven created features ; still 
toiling in fire and beset by snares, which the Time-Spirit 
kindles and weaves to avert and destroy in its birth the 
desolate influence of the Deity who forbids and restrains. 
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These transformations of Urizen make up some of Blake's 
grandest and strangest prophetic studies. First the spinal 
skeleton, with branch work of rib and savage nudity of 
joint and clavicle, shaped mammoth-wise, in grovelling 
involution of limb. In one copy at least these bones 
are touched with dim green and gold colour; such a 
faint fierce tint as one might look for on the cast scales 
or flakes of dragons left astrand in the ebb of a deluge. 
Next a huge fettered figure with blind shut eyes over- 
flowing into tears, with convulsed mouth and sodden 
stream of beard : then bones painfully gathering flesh, 
twisted forms round which flames break out fourfold, 
tortured elemental shapes that plunge and writhe and 
moan. UntU Time, divided against himself, brings forth 
Space, the universal eternal female element, called Pity 
among the gods, who recoil in fear from the dawn of 
human creation and division. Of these two divinities, 
called in the mythology Los and Enitharmon, is bom 
the man-child Ore. " The dead heard the voice of the 
child and began to awake from sleep ; all things heard 
the voice of the child and began to awake to life." (viL 5.) 
Here again we may spare a word or two for that splendid 
figure (p. 20) of the new-bom child falling aslant through 
cloven fire that curls and trembles into spiral blossoms of 
colour and petals of feverish light And the children of 
Urizen were Thiriel, bom from doud ; Utha, from water ; 
Grodna, from earth ; Fuzon, " first-begott<5n, last-bom,'* 
from fire — "and his daughters from green herbs and 
cattle, frt)m monsters and worms of the pit He cursed 
both sons and daughters ; for he saw that no flesh nor 
spirit could keep his iron laws one moment'' (viiL 3, 4.) 
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Then from his sorrows for these his children begotten on 
the material body of nature, the web of religion begins 
to unwind and expand, " throwing out from his sorrowing 
soul, the dungeon-like heaven dividing " (viii. 6) — and the 
knotted meshes of the web to involve all races and cities. 
" The Senses inward rushed shrinking beneath the dark 
net of infection : till the shrunken eyes, clouded over, 
discerned not the woven hypocrisy ; but the streaky 
slime in their heavens, brought together by narrowing 
perceptions, appeared transparent air ; for their eyes grew 
small like the eyes of a man. Six days they shrank up 
from existence, and the seventh day they rested, and they 
blessed the seventh day, in sick hope ; and forgot their 
eternal life." (1. Urizen, ix. 1, 2, 3.) Hence grows the 
animal tyranny of gravitation, and hence also the spiritual 
tyranny of law ; " they lived a period of years, then left 
a noisome body to the jaws of devouring darkness ; and 
their children wept, and built tombs in the desolate 
places ; and formed laws of prudence and called them 
the eternal laws of God." (ix. 4, 5.) Seeing these his 
brethren degraded into life and debased into flesh, the 
son of the fire, Fuzon, called together " the remaining 
children of Urizen ; and they left the pendulous earth : 
they called it Egypt, and left it. And the salt ocean 
rolled englobed." (ix. 8, 9.) The freer and stronger 
spirits left the world of men to the dominion of earth 
and water ; air and fire were mthdrawn from them, and 
there were left only the heaviness of imprisoning clay 
and the bitterness of violent sea. 

This is a hurried and blotted sketch of the main myth, 
which is worth following up by those who would enter 
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on any serious study of Blake's work ; all that is here 
indicated in dim hints being afterwards assumed as the 
admitted groundwork of later and larger myths. In thisr 
present book (and in it only) the illustrative work may 
be said almost to overweigh and stifle the idea illustrated. 
Strange semi-human figures, clad in sombre or in fiery 
flesh, racing through fire or sinking through water, allure 
and confuse the fancy of the student. Every page 
vibrates with light and colour ; on none of his books has 
the artist lavished more noble profusion of decorative 
work. It is worth observing that while some copies are 
carefully numbered throughout "First Book," in others 
the word " First " is erased from every leaf : as in effect 
the Second Book never was put forth imder that title. 
Next year however the Book of Ahania came out — if 
one may say as much of a quarto of six leaves which has 
hardly yet emerged into sight of two or three readers. 
This we may take — or those may who please — to be the 
Second Book of Urizen. It is among the choicer spoils of 
Blake, not as yet cast into the public treasury ; for the 
Museum has no copy, though possessing (in its blind 
confused way) duplicates of America, Albion, and Los. 
Some day, one must hope, there will at least be a com- 
plete accessible collection of Blake's written works 
arranged in rational order for reference. Till the dawn 
of that day people must make what shift they can in 
chaoa 

In Ahania, though a fine and sonorous piece of wind- 
music, we have not foimd many separate notes worth 
striking. Formless as these poems may seem, it is often 
the floating final impression of power which makes them 
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memorable and valuable, rather than any stray gleam of 
purple or glitter of pearl on the skirt. Thus the myth 
runs — ^to the best of its power ; but the tether of it is but 
short. 

Fuzon, bom of the fiery part of the Grod of nature, in 
revolt against his father, divides him in twain as with a 
beam of fire ; the desire of Urizen is separated from him ; 
this divided soul, " his invisible lust," he sees now as she 
is apart fr-om himself, and calls Sin ; seizes her on 
his mountains of jealousy ; kisses and weeps over her, 
then casts her forth and hides her in cloud, in dumb 
distance of mysterious space ; " jealous though she was 
invisible." Divided from him, she turns to mere shadow 
" unseen, unbodied, unknown, the mother of Pestilence." 
But the beam cast by Fuzon was light upon earth — 
light to "Egypt," the house of bondage and place of 
captivity for the outcast human children of Urizen. 
Thus far the book floats between mere allegory and 
creative myth ; not difficult however to trace to the root 
of its purport. From this point it grows, if not wilder 
in words, still mistier in build of limb and shape of 
feature. Fuzon, smitten by the bow of Urizen, seems to 
typify dimly the Christian or Promethean sacrifice ; the 
revolted God or son of God, who giving to men some help 
or hope to enlighten them, is slain for an atonement to 
the wrath of his father : though except for the mythical 
sonship Prometheus would be much the nearer parallel. 
The bow, formed in secresy of the nerves of a slain 
dragon " scaled and poisonous-homed,'* begotten of the 
contemplations of Urizen and destroyed by him in com- 
bat, must be another type, half conceived and hardly at 
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all wrought out, of the secret and jealous law of intro- 
spective faith divided against itself and the god of its 
worship, but strong enough to smite the over-confident 
champion of men even in his time of triumph, when he 
" thought Urizen slain by his wrath : I am Grod, said he, 
eldest of things." (11. 8.) Suddenly the judgment of 
the jealous wrath of God falls upon him ; the rock hurled 
as an arrow '^ enters his bosom ; his beautiful visage, his 
tresses that gave light to the mornings of heaven, were 
smitten with darkness. — But the rock fell upon the earth, 
Mount Sinai, in Arabia : " being indeed a type of the 
moral law of Moses, sent to destroy and suppress the 
native rebellious energies and active sins of men. Here 
one may catch fast hold of one thing — ^the identity of 
Blake's " Urizen," at least for this time, with the Deity of 
the earlier Hebrews ; the God of the Law and Decalogue 
rather than of Job or the Prophets. " On the accursed 
tree of mystery" that shoots up under his heel from 
"tears and sparks of vegetation" fallen on the barren 
rock of separation, where " shrunk away fix)m Eternals," 
alienated from the ancient freedom of the first Gods or 
Titans, averse to their large and liberal laws of life, the 
jealous God sat secret — on the topmost stem of this tree 
Urizen *' nailed the corpse of his first-begotten." Thence- 
forward there fell upon the half-formed races of men 
sorrow only and pestilence, barren pain of unprofitable 
fi^it and timeless burden of desire and disease. One 
need not sift the myth too closely ; it would be like 
winnowing water and weighing cloud with scale or sieve. 
The two illustrations, it may here be said, are very slight 
— mere hints of a design, and merely touched with colour. 
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In the frontispiece Ahania, divided from Urizen, floats 
upon a stream of wind between hill and cloud, with hag- 
gard limbs and straightened spectral hair ; on the last 
leaf a dim Titan, wounded and bruised, lies among rocks 
flaked with leprous lichen and shaggy with bloodlike 
growths of weed and moss. One final glimpse we may 
take of Ahania after her division — the love of God, as it 
were, parted from God, impotent therefore and a shadow, 
if not rather a plague and blight ; mercy severed from 
justice, and thus made a worse thing than useless. Such 
may be the hinted meaning, or at least some part of it ; 
but the work, it must be said, holds by implication dim 
and great suggestions of something more than our ana- 
lytic ingenuities can well unravel by this slow process of 
suggestion. Properly too Ahania seems rather to repre- 
sent the divine generative desire or love, translated on 
earth into sexual expression ; the female side of the 
creative power — ^mother of all things made. 

** The lamenting voice of Ahania weeping upon the void and round the 
Tree of Fuzon. Distant in solitary night her voice was heard, hut no form 
had she ; hut her tears from clouds eternal fell round the Tree. And the 
voice cried * Ah Urizen ! Love ! Flower of morning ! I weep on the verge 
of non-entity : how wide the abyss between Ahania and thee ! I lie on 
the verge of the deep, I see thy dark clouds ascend ; I see thy black forests 
and floods, a horrible waste to my eyes. Weeping I walk over the rocks, 
over dens, and through valleys of death. Why dost thou despise Ahania, 
to cast me from thy bright presence into the world of loneness ? I cannot 
touch his hand ; nor weep on his knees ; nor hear his voice and bow ; nor 
see his eyes and joy ; nor hear his footsteps, and my heart leap at the 
lovely sound ; I cannot kiss the place where his bright feet have trod : 
but I wander on the rocks with hard necessity. Whore is my golden 
palace ? where my ivory bed ? where the joy of my morning hour P where 
the sons of eternity singing to awake bright Urizen my king to arise to 
the mountain sport, to the bliss of eternal valleys, to awake my king in 
the mom, to embrace Ahania' s joy on the breath of his open bosom ; from 
my soft cloud of dew to fall in showers of life on his harvest P When he 
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gave my happy sotd to the sons of eternal joy; when he took the 
daughters of life into my chambers of love ; when I found babes of bliss 
on my beds and bosoms of milk in my chambers, filled with eternal seed. 
O ! eternal births sung round Ahania in interchange sweet of their joys ; 
swelled with ripeness and fat with fatness, bursting in clouds my odours, 
my ripe figs and rich pomegranates, in infant joy at thy feet, O Urizen, 
sported and sang : then thou with thy lap full of seed, with thy hand full 
of generous fire, walkedst forth from the douds of morning, on the 
yirgins of springing joy, on the human soul, to cast the seed of eternal 
science. The sweat poiux)d down thy temples, to Ahania returned in 
evening ; the moisture awoke to birth my mother^s joys sleeping in bliss. 
But now alone over rocks, mountains — cast out frt>m thy lovely bosom — 
cruel jealousy ! selfish fear I self-destroying ! how can delight renew in 
these chains of darkness, where bones of beasts are strewn on the bleak 
and snowy mountains, where bones from the birth are buried before they 
see the light?' " — Ahania, ch. v., v. 1 — 14. 

With the prolonged melody of this lament the Book of 
Ahania winds itself up ; one of the most musical among 
this crowd of singing shadows. In the same year the 
last and briefest of this first prophetic series was en- 
graved. The Song of Los, broken into two divisions 
headed Africa and Asia, has more affinity to Urizen 
and Ahania than to Europe and America^ The old 
themes of delusion and perversion are once again re- 
handled ; not without vigorous harmonies of choral 
expression. The illustrations are of special splendour, as 
though designed to atone for the lean and denuded form 
in which Ahania had been sent forth. In the frontis- 
piece a grey old giant^ clothed from the waist only with 
heavy raiment of livid and lurid white, bows down upon 
a Druid altar before the likeness of a darkened sun low- 
hung in heaven, filled with sombre and fiery forms of 
things, and shooting out upon each quarter a broad 
reflected ray like the reflection struck by sunlight from 
a broad bare sword-blade, but touched also, as with 
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strange infection, with flakes of deadly colour that 
vibrate upon the starless solid ground of an intolerable 
night. Less of menace with more of sadness is in the 
landscape and sky on the title-page: a Titan, with one 
weighty hand lying on a gigantic skull, rests at the 
edge of a green sloping moor, himself seeming a grey 
fragment of moorland rock ; brown fire of waste grass 
or rusted flower stains crag and bent all round him ; 
the sky is all night and fire, bitter red and black. On 
the first page a serpent, splendid with blood-red specks 
and scales of greenish blue, darts the cloven flame 
of its tongue against a brilliant swarm of flies; and 
again throughout the divided lines a network of fair 
tprtuous things, of flickering leaf and sinuous tendril 
and strenuous root, flashes and curls from margin to 
margin. 

This song is the song of Time, sung to the four harps 
of the world, each continent a harp struck by Time as by 
a harper. In brief dim words it celebrates the end of 
the world of the patriarchs where faith and freedom were 
one, the advent of the iron laws and ages, when God the 
Accuser gave his laws to the nations by the hands of the 
children of time : when to the extreme east was given mere 
abstract philosophy for faith instead of clear pure belief, 
and man became slave to the elements, the slave and not 
the lord of the nature of things ; but not yet was philo- 
sophy a mere matter of the five senses. Thus they fared 
in the east ; meantime the spirits of the patriarchal world 
shrank beneath waters or fled in fires, Adam from Eden, 
Noah from Ararat; and "Moses beheld upon Mount Sinai 
*brms of dark delusion." Over each religion, Indian and 
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Jewish and Grecian, some special demon or god of the 
mythology is bidden preside ; Christianity, the expression 
of human sorrow, human indulgence and forgiveness, 
was given as gospel to " a man of sorrows " by the two 
afficted spirits who typify man and woman, in whom 
the bitter errors and the sore needs of either several sex 
upon earth are reproduced in vast vague reflection ; to 
them therefore the gentler gospel belongs as of right 
Next comes Mahometanism, to give some freedom and 
fair play to the controlled and abused senses ; but 
northwards other spirits set on foot a code of war to 
satiate their violent delight. So on all sides is the world 
overgrown with kingdoms and churches, codes and 
creeds ; inspiration is crushed and erased ; the sons 
of Time and Space reign alone ; Har and Heva, the 
spirits of loftier and purer kind who were not as the 
rest of the Titan brood that "lived in war and lust,** 
are fled and fallen, become as mere creeping things ; 
and the world is ripe to bring forth for its cruel 
and moiimful God the final fruit of reason debased and 
faith distorted. 

** Thus the terrible race of Los and Enitharmon gave 
Laws and Beligions to the sons of Har, binding them more 
And more to Earth, closing and restraining ; 
Till a Philosophy of Fiye Senses was complete ; 
Urizen wept, and gave it into the hands of Xewton and Locke.** 

These " terrible sons " of time and space are the presiding 
demons of each creed or code ; the sons of men are in 
their hands now, for the f&ther and mother of men are 
faUen gods, oblivious and transformed : and these minor 
demons are all subservient to the Creator, whose soul. 
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sorrowful but not merciful, animates the whole pained 
world. So, with cloud of menace and fire of wrath shed 
out about the deceased gods and the new philosophies, 
the first part ends. In the second part the clouds have 
broken and the fire has come forth ; revolution has begun 
in Europe ; the ancient lords of Asia are startled from 
their dens and cry in bitterness of soul for help of the 
old oppressions ; for councillors and for taxes, for plagues 
and for priests, " to turn man from his path ; to restrain 
the child fi'om the womb ; to cut ofi* the bread from 
the city, that the remnant may learn to obey : that the 
pride of the heart may fail ; that the lust of the eye 
may be quenched; that the delicate ear in its infancy 
may be dulled, and the nostrils closed up; to teach 
mortal worms the path that leads from the gates of the 
grave." At their cry Urizen arose, the lord of Asia 
from of old, ever since he cast down the patriarchal law 
and set up the Mosaic code ; " his shuddering waving 
wings went enormous above the red flames," to con- 
tend with the rekindled revolution, "the thick-flaming 
thought- creating fires of Ore ;" 

*' His books of brass, ii'on, and gold 
Melted over the land as he flew, 
Heavy- waving, howling, weeping. 
And he stood over Judea, 
And stayed in his ancient places, 
And stretched his clouds over Jerusalem. 
For Adam, a mouldering skeleton. 
Lay bleached on the garden of Eden ; 
And Noah, as white as snow, 
On the mountains of Ararat." 

Thus, with thunder from eastward and fire from west- 
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ward, the God of jealoiDsy and the Spirit of freedom met 
together ; earth shrank at the meeting of them. 

** Forth from the dead dust rattling bones to bones 
Game ; shaking, conyulsed, the ehiyering clay breathes ; 
And all flesh naked stands ; Fathers and Friends ; 
Mothers and Infants ; Kings and Warriors ; 
The Graye shrieks with delight, and shakes 
Her hollow womb, and oLasps the solid stem ; 
Her bosom swells with wild desire ; 
And milk and blood and glandous wine 
In riyers rush and shout and dance 
On mountain, dale and plain. 
The Song of Los is ended. 
Urizen wept.*' 

So much for the text ; which has throughout a contagious 
power of excitement in the musical passion of its speech. 
For these books, above all, it is impossible to read con- 
tinuously and not imbibe a certain half-nervous enjoy- 
ment from their long cadences and tempestuous undula- 
tions of melody. Such passion went to the writing of 
them that some savour of that strong emotion infects us 
also in reading pages which seem still hot from the vio- 
lent touch of the poet. The design of Har and Heva 
flying from their lustful and warlike brethren across 
green waste land before a late and thunder-coloured sky, 
he grasping her with convulsive fear, she looking back 
as she runs with lifted arm and flame-like hair and fiery 
flow of raiment ; and that succeeding where they re- 
appear fallen to mere king and queen of the vegetable 
world, themselves half things of vegetable life ; are both 
noble if somewhat vehement and reckless. In this latter, 
the deep green-blue heaven full of stars like flowers is set 
with sweet and deep effect against the darkening green 
of the vast lily-leaves supporting the fiery pallor of those 
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BcioiuBly and profeesedly inspired men, will hold their proper rank ; and 
the daughters of memory shall become the daughters of inspiration. 
Shakespeare and Milton were both curbed by the general malady and in- 
fection {torn the silly Greek and Latin slaves of the sword. Bouse up, O 
young men of the New Age I set your foreheads against the ignorant hire- 
lings I For we have hirelings in the camp, the court, and the university; 
who would, if they could, for ever depress mental and prolong corpoiieal 
war. Painters I on you I call ! Sculptors I Architects I suffer not the 
fashionable fools to depress your powers by the prices they pretend to 
give for contemptible works or the expensive advertising boasts that they 
make of such works: believe Christ and his Apostles, that there is a 
class of men whose whole delight is in destroying. We do not want 
either (^reek or Roman models if we are but just and true to our own 
imaginations, those worlds of eternity in whidi we shall live for ever, in 
Jesus our Lord. 

And did those feet in ancient time 
Walk over England's mountains green P 
And was the holy Lamb of Qod 
On England's pleasant pastures seen ? 

And did the Countenance Divine 
Shine forth upon our clouded hills ? 
And was Jerusalem builded here, 
Among these dark Satanic mills ? 

Bring me my bow of burning gold ; 
Bring me my arrows of desire ; 
Bring me my spear : O clouds, unfold ; 
Bring me my chariot of fire. 

I will not cease from mental fight. 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England's green and pleasant land. 

'Would to God that all the Lord's people were prophets.' — ^Numbers 
xi. 29." 

After this strange and grand prelude, which, though 
taken in the letter it may read like foolishness, is in the 
spirit of it certainty and truth for all time, we pass again 
under the shadow and into the land that shifts and slips 
under our feet. Something however out of the chaos of 
fire and wind and stormy colour may be caught at by 

s 2 
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fits and stored up for such as can like it. Thus the poem 
opens, with not less fervour and splendour of sound than 
usual. 

'* Daughters of Betilali I Muses who inspire the Poet's Song ! 
Beoord the journey of immortal Milton thro' your realms 
Of terror and mild moony lustre, in soft sexual delusions 
Of yaiied beauty, to delight the wanderer and repose 
His burning thirst and freezing hunger ! Come into my hand, 
By your mild power descending down the Nerres of my right arm 
From out the Portals of my Brain, where by your ministry 
The Eternal Great Humanity Diyine planted his Paradise 
And in it caused the Spectres of the Dead to take sweet forms 
In likeness of himself." 

(Observe here the answer by anticipation to the old 
foolish charge of madness and beUef in mere material 
visions ; a charge indeed refuted and confuted at every 
turn we take. Thus, and no otherwise, did Blake believe 
in his dead visitors and models : as spectres formed into 
new and significant shape by Grod, after his own likeness ; 
not called up as by some witch of Endor and reclothed 
with the rags and rottenness of their dead old bodies ; 
creatures existing within the brain and imagination of 
the workman, not as they were once externally and by 
accident, but as they will be for ever by the essence and 
substance of their nature. For the " vegetated shadow " 
or " human vegetable " no mystic ever had deeper or 
subtler contempt than Blake ; nor was ever a man less 
likely to care about raising or laying it after death.) 

** Tell also of the False Tongue ! vegetated 
Beneath your land of shadows ; of its sacrifices, and 
Its offerings : even till Jesus, the image of the Invisible Gk>d, 
Became its prey ; a curse, an offering, and an atonement 
For Death Eternal, in the heavens of Albion, and before the gates 
Of Jerusalem his Emanation, in the heavens beneath Beulah." 
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Let the St&fis of the West make what construction they 
can of that doctrine. We will help them, before passing 
on, with another view of the Atonement^ taken from 
ITie Everlasting Gospel. 

'* Bat when Jesus was onicified, 
Then was perfected bis galling pride. 
In three days he deroored his prey, 
And diU he devcun ike body of day ; 
For dust and day is the serpent's meat, 
Which nerer was meant for man to eat." 

That is, the spirit must be eternally at work consuming 
and destroying the likeness of things material and the 
reUgions made out of them. This over-fervent prophet 
of freedom for the senses as well as the soul would have 
them free, one may say, only for the soul's sake : talking 
as we see he did of redemption from the body and salva* 
tion by the spirit at war with it, in words which literally 
taken would hardly have misbecome a monk of Nitria. 

Returning to the Milton, we are caught again in the 
mythologic whirlpools and cross-currents of symbol and 
doctrine ; our ears rung deaf and dazed by the hammers 
of Los (Time) and our eyes bewildered by the wheels and 
woofe of Enitharmon (Space) : " her looms vibrate with 
soft aflfections, weaving the Web of Life out from the 
ashes of the Dead." This is a fragment of the main 
myth, whose details Los and Enitharmon themselves for 
the present forbid our following out. 

** The Three Classes of men regulated by Lo6*s hammer, and woren 
By Enitharmon's Looms, and spnn beneath the Spindle of Tirsah : 
The first : The Elect from before the foundation cf the World ; 
The second : The Redeemed. The Third : the Reprobate and formed 
To destmotion from the mother's womb.*' 
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Into the myth of the harrow and horses of Pala- 
mabron, more Asiatic in tone than any other of Blake's, 
and full of the vast proportion and formless fervour 
of Hindoo legends, we will not haul any reluctant 
reader. Let him only take enough by way of extract 
to understand how thoroughly one vein of fiery faith 
runs through all the prophetic books, and one passionate 
form of doctrine is enforced and beaten in upon the 
disciple again and again ; not hitherto with much mate- 
rial eflFect. 



** And in the midst of the Great Assembly Palamabron prayed ; 

O Gk)d, proteot me from my friends that they have not power over me ; 

Thou hast given me power to protect myself from my bitterest enemies. 



»> 



Then the wrath of Eintrah, the most fiery of the spirits 
who are children of Time, having entered by lot into 
Satan, who was of the Elect from the first, " seeming a 
brother, being a tyrant, even thinking himself a brother 
while he is murdering the just," " with incomparable mild- 
ness," believing " that he had not oppressed " — a symbolic 
point much insisted on — 

** He created Seven deadly Sins, drawing out his infernal scroll 

Of moral laws and cruel punishments upon the clouds of Jehovah, 

To pervert the divine voice in its entrance to the earth 

With thunders of war and trumpet's sound, with armies of disease ; 

Punishments and deaths mustered and numbered ; saying, I am God alone, 

There is no other ; let all obey my principles of moral individuality 

I have brought thorn from the uppeimost innermost recesses 

Of my Eternal Mind ; transgressors I will rend off for over ; 

As now I rend this accursed Family from my covering." 

This is the Satan of Blake, sufficiently unlike the 
Miltonic. Of himself he cannot conceive evil and bring 
forth destruction ; the absolute Spirit of Evil is alien 
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from this mythology ; he must enter into the body of 
a law or system and put on the qualities of spirits 
strange to himself (Rintrah) ; he is divided, incon- 
sistent, a mystery and error to himself; he repre- 
sents Monotheism with its stringent law and sacerdotal 
creed, Jewish or Christian, as opposed to Pantheism 
whereby man and God are one, and by culture and 
perfection of humanity man makes himself God. The 
point of diflFerence here between Blake and many other 
western Pantheists is that in his creed self-abnegation 
(in the mystic sense, not the ascetic — the Oriental, not 
the Catholic) is the highest and only perfect form of 
self- culture : and as Satan (under " names divine " — 
see the Epilogue to the Gates of Paradise) is the 
incarnate type of Monotheism, so is Jesus the incarnate 
type of Pantheism, To return to our myth ; the stronger 
spirit rears walls of rocks and forms rivers of fire round 
them ; 

" And Satan, not having the Science of Wrath hut only of Pity, • 
Bent them asunder ; and Wrath was left to Wrath, and Pity to Pity.** 

This is Blake's ultimate conception of active evil ; not 
wilful wrong-doing by force of arm or of spirit ; but mild 
error, tender falsehood innocent of a purpose, embodied in 
an external law of moral action and restrictive faith, and 
clothed with a covering of cruelty which adheres to and 
grows into it (Decalogue and Law). A subtle and rather 

* That ifl, being unable to reconcile qnalitiea, to paw beyond the lepd and 
logical grounds of good and evil into the secret places where they are not. The 
whole argument hinges on this difference between Pantheism, which can, and 
Theism, which cannot, and is therefore no surer or taner than a mere religion 
based on Church or Bible, nor Urn incompetent to include, to expound, to redeem 
the world. 
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noble conception, developing easily and rapidly into what 
was once called the Manichean doctrine as to the Old 
Testament. 

" If the guilty should be condemned, he must be an Eternal Death, 
And one must die for another throughout all Eternity ; 
Satan is fallen from his station and can never be redeemed, 
But must be new-created continually moment by moment, 
And therefore the class of Satan shall be called the Elect, and those 
Of Bintrah the Reprobate, and those of Palamabron the Bedeemed ; 
For he is redeemed from Satan's law, the wrath falling on Bintrah. 
And therefore Palamabron cared not to call a solemn Assembly 
Till Satan had assumed Bintrah's wrath in the day of mourning, 
In a feminine delusion * of fiEdse pride self-deceived." 

The words of the text recur not unfrequently in the 
prophetic books. A single final act of redemption by 
sacrifice and oblation of one for another is not admitted 
as sufficient, or even possible. The favourite dogma is 
this, of the eternity of sacrifice ; endless redemption to 
be bought at no less a price than endless self-devotion. 
To this plea of " an Eternal " before the assembly suc- 
ceeds the myth of Leutha " offering herself a ransom for 

* Compare, for the doctrine as to delusion and jealousy being feminine prin- 
ciples (destructive by their weakness, not by their strength), this strange expostu- 
lation with God, recalling the tone of earlier prophets : — 

** Why art thou silent and invisible. 
Father of Jealousy ? 
Why dost thou hide thyself in clouds 
From every searching eye ? 

Why darkness and obscurity 

In all thy words and laws, 
That none dare eat the fruit but &om 

The wily serpent's jaws ? 
Or is it because Jealousy f 

Gives feminine applause ? " 



t (This word, half rubbed off in the MS., may be ** secrecy " ; and the point 
would remain the same. ) 
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Satan :**• a myth, not an allegory ; for of allegory pure 
and simple there is scarcely a trace in Blake. 

** I formed the Serpent 
Of precioiiB stones and gold tamed poison on the sultry waste. 
To do unkind things with kindness ; with power armed, to say 
The most irritating things in the midst of tears and love ; 
These are the stings of the Serpent" 



This whole myth of Leutha is splendid for colour, and 
not too subtle to be thought out : the imaginative action 
of the poem plays like fire and palpitates like blood upon 
every line, as the lips of caressing flame and the tongues 
of cleaving light in which the text is set fold and flash 
about the margins. 

« The Elect shall meet the Bedeemed, on Albion's rocks they shall meet. 

Astonished at the Transgressor, in him beholding the Saviour. 

And the Elect shaU say to the Bedeemed ; We behold it is of Diyine 

Mercy alone, of free gift and Election, that we lire ; 

Our Yirtnes and cruel Goodnesses haye desenred Eternal Death.*' 

Forgiveness of sin and indulgence, the disciple perceives, 
is not enough for this mythology ; it must include for- 
giveness of virtue and abstinence, the hypocritic holiness 
made perfect in the body of death for six thousand years 
under the repressive and restrictive law caUed after 
the name of the God of the Jews, who " was leprous/' 

* Leutha, the ipirit or guardian goddess of natural pleasure and physical beauty, 
is stcrificed as a ransom to redeem the spirit or guardian god of prohibitiTe Imw or 
judicial faith ; to him she is sacrificed that through her he may be ssTed. Thus, in 
the Vmont ofikt DaughUn of AWion^ the maiden who *' plucks Leutha*s flower,** 
who trusts and indulges Nature, has her " Tirgin mantle torn in twain by the 
terrible thunders " of religious and moral law : woman wts sacrificed and man 
** fast bound in misery ** during the eighteen centuries — through which the mother 
goddess lay asleep, to weep orer her children at her waking ; as in the Prophecy 
of £urap$ Time the father and Space the mother of men are afflicted and spell- 
bound until the sleep of faith be slept ont There again the emblematic name of 
Leutha recurs in passing. 
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Thus prophesies Blake, in a fury of supra- Christian 
dogmatism. 

Here ends the " Song of the Bard " in the First Book. 
" Many condemned the high-toned song, saying. Pity and 
Love are too venerable for the imputation of guilt. 
Others said. If it is true ! " Let us say the same, and 
pass on : listening only to the Bard's answer : — 

" I am inspired ! I know it is Truth ! for I sing 
According to the Inspiration of the Poetic Ghnins 
Who is the Eternal all-protecting divine Humanity 
To whom be Glory and Power and Dominion evermore. Amen." 

Then follows the incarnation and descent into earth and 
hell of Milton, who represents here the redemption by 
inspiration, working in pain and difl&culty before the 
expiration of the six thousand Satanic years. His words 
are worth quoting : — 

•* When will the Besorrection come, to deliver the sleeping body 

From corruptibility ? O when, Lord Jesus, wilt thou come ? 

Tarry no longer ; for my soul lies at the gates of death : 

I will arise and look forth for the morning of the grave : 

I will go down to the sepulchre and see if morning breaks. 

I will go down to self-annihilation and eternal death 

Lest the Last Judgment come and find me unannihilate 

And I be seized and given into the hands of my own selfhood." 

This grand dogma, that personal love and selfishness make 
up the sin which defies redemption, is in a manner in- 
volved in that former one of the necessary " eternity of 
sacrifice," for 



I in my selfhood am that Satan ; I am that Evil One ; 
He is my Spectre.** 



Now by the light of these extracts let any student exa- 
mine the great figure at p. 1 3, where " he beheld his own 
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Shadow — and entered into it." Clothed in the colours of 
pain, crowned with the rays of suffering, it stands be- 
tween world and world in a great anguish of transforma- 
tion and change : Passion included by Incarnation. Erect 
on a globe of opaque shadow, backed by a sphere of 
aching light that opens flower-wise into beams of shifting 
colour and bitter radiance as of fire, it appeals with a 
doubtful tortured face and straining limbs to the flat 
black wall and roof of heaven. All over the head is a 
darkness not of transitory cloud or night that will some 
time melt into day ; recalling that great verse : " Neither 
could the bright flames of the stars endure to lighten that 
horrible night." 

" Am vrhen a man dreams he reflects not that his body sleeps, 
Else he woold wake ; so seemed he entering his Shadow ; but 
With him the Spirits of the Seven Angels of the Presence 
Entering, they gave him still perceptions of his Sleeping Body 
Which now arose and walked with them in Eden, as an Eighth 
Image, Diyine tho' darkened, and tho* walking as one walks 
In Sleep ; and the Seven comforted and supported him.** 

The whole passage is full of a deep and dim beauty which 
grows clearer and takes form of feature to those only who 
bring with them eyes to see and patience to desire it. 
Take next this piece of cosmography, worth comparing 
with Dante's vision of the worlds : — 



«« 



The nature of infinity is this ; That eyerything has its 

Own vortex : and when once a traveller thro* Eternity 

Has passed that vortex, ho perceives it roU backward behind 

His |)ath into a globe itself enfolding, like a sun 

Or like a moon or like a universe of starry majesty. 

While he keeps onward in his wondrous journey thro' the earth. 

Or like a human form, a friend with whom he lived benevolent : 

As the eye of man views both the east and west encompassing 

Its vortex, and the north and south, with aU their starry host ; 
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Also the rising and setting moon he views snrrounding 
His cornfields and his valleys of five hundred acres square ; 
Thus is the earth one infinite plane, and not as apparent 
To the weak traveller confined beneath the moony shade ; 
Thus is the heaven a vortex passed already, and the earth 
A vortex not yet passed by the traveller thro' Eternity." 

One curious piece of symbolism may be extracted from 
the myth, as the one reference to anything actual : — 

*' Then Milton knew that the Three Heavens of Beulah were beheld 

By him on earth in his bright pilgrimage of sixty years 

In those three Females whom his Wives, and those three whom his 

Daughters 
Had represented and contained, that they might be resumed 
By giving up of Selfhood." 

But of Milton's flight, of the cruelties of Ulro> of his 
journey above the Mundane Shell, which "is a vast concave 
earth, an immense hardened shadow of all things upon 
our vegetated earth, enlarged into dimension and deformed 
into indefinite space,'' we will take no more account here ; 
nor of the strife with Urizen, " one giving life, the other 
giving death, to his adversary ;'' hardly even of the 
temptation by the sons and daughters of Eahab and 
Tirzah, when 



(< 



The twofold Form Hermaphroditic, and the Double-sexed, 
The Female-male and the Male-female, self-dividing stood 
Before him in their beauty and in cruelties of holiness/' 



(Compare the beautiful song " To Tirzah," in the Songs 
of Experience.) This Tirzah, daughter of Rahab the 
holy, is " Natural Eeligion " (Theism as opposed to 
Pantheism), which would fain have the spiritual Jerusalem 
offered in sacrifice to it. 
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" Let ber be offered up to holinees : Tiizah numbers ber : 

8be numbers vitb ber fingers erery fibre ere it grow : 

Wbere is tbe Lamb of Qod ? wbere is tbe promise of bis coming ? 

Her sbadowy sisters form tbe bones, even tbe bones of Horeb 

Around tbe marrow ; and tbe orbed sdull around tbe brain ; 

Sbe ties tbe knot of nenrous fibres into a wbite brain ; 

Sbe ties tbe knot of bloody veins into a red-bot beart ; 

Sbe ties tbe knot of milky seed into two lovely beaTens, 

Two yet but one ; eacb in tbe otber sweet reflected ; tbese 

Are our Tbree Heavens beneatb tbe sbades of Beulab, land of rest.*' 

Here and henceforward the clamour and glitter of the 
poem become more and more confused ; nevertheless every 
page is set about with jewels ; as here, in a more com- 
prehensible form than usual : — 

'* God sent bis two servants Wbitfield and Wesley ; were tbey propbets f 
Or were tbey idiots and madmen ? * Sbow us Miracles * P 
Can you bave greater Miracles tban tbese ? Men wbo devote 
Tbeir life's wbole comfort to enture scorn, injury, and deatb P " 

Take also these scraps of explanation mercifully vouch- 
safed us : — 

** Bowlaboola is named Law by Mortals : Tbarmas founded it 

Because of Satan : • • • • 

But Gk>lgonooza is named Art and Manufiicture by mortal men. 

In Bowlaboola Los*s Anvils stand and bis Furnaces rage. 

Bowlaboola tbro* aU its porcbes feels, tbo* too &st founded 

Its pillars and porticoes to tremble at tbe force 

Of mortal or immortal arm ; * * * 

Tbe Bellows are tbe Animal Lungs; tbe Hammers tba Animal Heart ; 

Tbe Furnaces tbe Stomacb for digestion ; *' 

(Here we must condense instead of transcribing. While 
thousands labour at this work of the Senses in the halls 
of Time, thousands "play on instruments stringed or 
fluted " to lull the labourers and drown the painful sound 
of the toiling members, and bring forgetfulness of this 
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slavery to the flesh : a myth of animal life not without 
beauty, and to Blake one of great attraction.) 

''Los is by mortals named Time, Enitharmon is named Space ; 
But they depict him bald and aged who is in eternal youth 
All-powerful, and his locks flourish like the brows of morning ; 
He is the Spirit of Prophecy, the ever-apparent Elias. 
Time is>the mercy of Eternity ; without Time's swiftness 
Which is the swiftest of all things, all were eternal torment.'* 

At least this last magnificent passage should in common 
charity and sense have been cited in the biography, if 
only to explain the often-quoted words Los and Eni- 
tharmon. Neither blindness to such splendour of symbol, 
nor deafness to such music of thought, can excuse the 
omission of what is so wholly necessary for the compre- 
hension of extracts already given, and given (as far as one 
can see) with no available purpose whatever. 

,The remainder of the first book of the Milton is a vision 
of Nature and prophecy of the gathering of the harvest of 
Time and treading of the winepress of War ; in which 
harvest and vintage work all living things have their 
share for good or evil. 

** How red the sons and daughters of Luvah ! here they tread the grapee, 

Laughing and shouting, drunk with odours ; many fall overwearied, 

Drowned in the wine is many a youth and maiden ; those around 

Lay thorn on skins of Tigers and of the spotted Leopard and the wild Ass 

Till they reviye, or bury them in cool grots, making lamentation. 

This Winepress is called War on Earth ; it is the printing-press 

Of Los, there he lays his words in order above the mortal brain 

As cogs are formed in a wheel to turn the cogs of the adverse wheel." 

All kind of insects, of roots and seeds and creeping 
things — " all the armies of disease visible or invisible " — 
are there : 
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<* The alow dug ; the grasshopper that singa and hiaghs and drinks 
(Winter comes, he folds his slender bones without a murmur) ; ** 

wasp and hornet, toad and newt, spider and snake, 

" They throw off their gorgeous raiment ; they rejoice with loud jubilee 

Around the winepresses of Luvah, naked and drunk with wine. 

There is the nettle that stings with soft down ; and there 

The indignant thistle whose bitterness is bred in his milk ; 

Who feeds on contempt of his neighbour ; there all the idle weeds 

That creep around the obscure places show their yarious limbs 

Naked in all their beauty, dancing round the winepresses. 

But in the winepresses the human grapes sing not nor dance, 

They howl and writhe in shoals of torment, in fierce flames consuming ; *' 

tortured for the cruel joy and deadly sport of Luvah's 
sons and daughters ; 

'* They dance around the dying and they drink the howl and groan ; 
They catch the shrieks in cups of gold, thoy hand them one to another ; 
These are the sports of Ioto, and these the sweet delights of amorous play ; 
Tears of the grape, the death-sweat of the duster ; the last sigh 
Of the mild youth who listens to the luring songs of Luyah.*' 

Take also this from the speech of Time to his reapers. 

" Tou must bind the sheayes not by nations or families, 
Tou shall bind them in three classes ; according to their classes 
So shall you bind them, separating what has been mixed 
Since men began to bo woven into nations. * * 

• • • The Elect is one class ; you 
ShaU bind them separate ; they cannot belieye in eternal life 

Except by mirade and a new birth. The other two classes, 
The Ecprobate * who never cease to believe, and the Bedeemod 
Who live in doubts and fears, perpetually tormented by the Elect, 
These you shall bind in a twin bundle for the consummation." 

The constellations that rise in immortal order, that keep 
their course upon mountain and valley, with soimd of harp 

* That ifl of course the reprobate according to theology, nich ae the hereticd 
prophet hlmrelf : the dsai of men upon which is laid the burden of the sins of 
the fleet, as Satan's upon Kiutrah in the myth. 
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and song, " with cups and measures fiUed with foaming 
wine ; " that fill the streams with light of many visions 
and leave in luminous traces upon the extreme sea the 
peace of their' passage ; these too are sons of Los, and 
labour in the vintage. The gorgeous flies on meadow or 
brook, that weave in mazes of music and motion the 
delight of artftd dances, and sound instruments of song as 
they touch and cross and recede ; the trees shaken by the 
wind into sound of heavy thunder till they become 
preachers and prophets to men; these are the sons of 
Los, these the visions of eternity ; and we see but as it 
were the hem of their garments. 

A noble passage follows, in which are resumed the 
labours of the sons of time in fashioning men and the 
stations of men. They make for doubts and fears 
cabinets of ivory and gold ; when two spectres " like 
lamps quivering " between life and death stand ready for 
the blind malignity of combat, they are taken and 
moulded instead into shapes fit for love, clothed with soft 
raiment by softer hands, drawn after lines of sweet 
and perfect form. Some " in the optic nerve " give to the 
poor infinite wealth of insight, power to know and enjoy 
the invisible heaven, and to the rich scorn and ignorance 
and thick darkness. Others build minutes and hours 
and days ; 



** And every moment has a couch of gold for soft repose 

(A moment equals a pulsation of the artery) 

And every minute has an azure tent with silken veils, 

And every hour has a bright golden gate carved with skill, 

And every day and night has walls of brass and gates of adamant 

Shining like precious stones and ornamented with appropriate signs, 

And every month a silver-paved terrace builded high, 
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And erery year inyulnerable barriers with high towers, 

And every age is moated deep, with bridges of silver and gold, 

And every Seven Ages are encircled with a flaming fire." 

There is much more of the same mythic sort concerning 
the duration of time, the offices of the nerves (c.gr., in the 
optic nerve sleep was transformed to death by Satan the 
father of sin and death, even as we have seen sensual 
death re-transformed by Mercy into sleep), and such-like 
huge matters ; full, one need not now repeat, of subtle 
splendour and fanciful intensity. But enough now of 
this over-careful dredging in such weedy waters ; where 
nevertheless, at risk of breaking our net, we may at every 
dip fish up some i)earl. 

At the opening of the second book the pearls lie close 
and pure. From this (without explanation or reference) 
has been tiiken the lovely and mutilated extract at p. 197 
of the Life. Thus it stands in Blake's text : — 

'* Thou hearcst the nightingale begin the song of spring ; 
The lark, sitting upon his earthy bed, just as the mom 
Appears, listens silent ; then, springing from the waving oom-field,loud 
He leads the choir of day : trill — trill — ^trill — trill — 
Mounting upon the wings of light into the great expanse, 
Be-cchoing against the lovely blue and shining heavenly shell 
His little throat labours with inspiration ; every feather 
On throat, and breast, and wing, vibrate with the effluence divine. 
All nature listens to him silent ; and the awfiil Sun 
Stands still upon the mountains, looking on this little bird 
With eyes of soft humility, and wonder, love, and awe. 
Then loud, from their green covert, aU the birds b^an their song, — 
The thrush, the linnet and the goldfinch, robin and the wren. 
Awake the Sun from his sweet reverie upon the mountains ; 
The nightingale again essays his song, and through the day 
And through the night warbles luxuriant ; every bird of song 
Attending his loud harmony with admiration and love. 

(This is a vision of the lamentation of Beulah over Ololon.) 

Thou porceivest the flowers put forth their precious odours, 
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And none can tell how from so small a centre come such sweets. 
Forgetting that within that centre eternity expands 
Its ever-during doors that Og and Anak fiercely goard.* 
First ere the morning breaks joy opens in the flowery bosoms, 
Joy eyen to tears, which the sun rising dries ; first the wild thyme 
And meadow-sweet downy and soft waving among the reeds. 
Light springing on the air, lead the sweet dance ; they wake 
The honeysackle sleeping on the oak, the flaunting beauty 
Beyels along upon the wind ; the white-thorn, lovely May, 
Opens her many lovely eyes ; listening, the rose still sleeps. 
None dare to wake her : soon she bursts her crimson-curtained bed 
And comes forth in the majesty of beauty ; every flower, 
The pink, the jessamine, the wallflower, the carnation. 
The jonquil, the mild lily, opes her heavens ; every tree 
And flower and herb soon fill the air with an innumerable dance. 
Yet all in order sweet and lovely ; men are sick with love. 

Such is a vision of the lamentation of Beulah over Ololon." 

This Beulah is " a place where contrarieties are equally 
true ; " " it is a pleasant lovely shadow where up dispute 

• This line appears to have been too much for the writer in the Life^ who here 
breaks his quotation short off by the head, annihilating with a quite ingenioos 
violence at once grammar, sense, and sound. It is but a small nut to have 
broken his critical tooth upon ; the evident meaning being simply this : that 
within the centre of everything living by animal or vegetative life there is by 
way of kernel soraetliing imperishable ; the fleshly or material life of form con- 
tains the infinite spiritual life, lurking under leaf or latent under limb : man 
and flower and beast have each the separate secret of a soul or divisible inde- 
stnictible spirit (compare even the Songs of Innocence) ; but while the earthly and 
fleshly fomi remains tliere stand as wardens of the ways the two material 
giants, Strength and Force, binding the soul in the body with chains of flesh and 
sex, the spirit in the petals with bonds of vegetable form, fashioned fastenings 
of chalice and anther, sprinklings of dusty gold on leaf or pistil ; always, without 
hammer or rivet of Vulcanic forging, able to hold fast Prometheus in blind 
bondage to the flesh and form of things ; so that except by inspiration there can 
be no chance of seeing what does exist and work in man or beast or flower ; only 
by vision or by death shall one be brought safe past the watch guarded by the sen- 
tinels of material form and bodily life, the crude tributary ** Afrites" (as in the 
-^schylean myth) of the governing power which fashions and fetters life in men 
and things. And thus this, the singing of birds and dancing of flowers, the springing 
of colour and kindling of music at each day's dawn, is a symbol — **a vision of 
the lamentation of Beulah overOlolon" — of the dwellers in that milder and moon- 
light-coloured world of reflex mortal spirits over the imperishable influences of 
a higher spiritual world, which descending upon earth must be clothed with 
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can come because of those who sleep : " made to shelter, 
before they " pass away in winter," the temporary emana- 
tions " which trembled exceedingly neither could they live, 
because the life of man was too exceeding unbounded." 
Of the incarnation and descent of Ololon, of the wars 
and prophecies of JS^Iilton, and of all the other Felpham 
visions here put on record, we shall say no more in this 
place ; but all these things are written in the Second 
Book. The illustrative work is also noble and worth 
study in all ways. One page for example is covered by a 
design among the grandest of Blake's. Two figures lie 
half embraced, as in a deadly sleep without dawn qf 
dream or shadow of rest, along a bare slant ledge of rock 
washed against by wintry water. Over these two stoops 
an eagle balanced on the heavy-laden air, with stretching 
throat and sharpened wings, opening beak, and eyes full 
of a fierce perplexity of pity. All round the greenish 
and black slope of moist sea-cliff the weary tidal ripplo 
plashes and laps, thrusting up aa it were faint tongues 
and listless fingers tipped with foam. On an earlier page, 
part of the text of which we have given, crowd and 
glitter all shapes and images of insect or reptile life, 
sprinkling between line and margin keen points of jewel- 



mutcrial mystery and become subject to aensaoas form and likeness in the body 
of the shadow of death. This glorious passage, almost to be matched for wealth 
of sound, for growth and g^radation of floral and musical splendour, for mastery of 
imperial colour, even against the great interlude or symphony of flowers in 
Maudf was not cast at random into the poem, but has also a " soul " or meaning 
in it— though the ways of seeing and understanding are somewhat too cloeelj 
guarded by '*0g and Anak." Reading it at an exoerpt indeed one need hardly 
uijih to see beyond the form or material figure. That "innumerable dance" of 
tree and flower and herb it not unfit for compari«on with the old AH|fi0!^ev 
yiKouriAa of the waves of the sea. 

T 2 
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coloured light and soft flashes as of starry or scaly 
brilliance. 

The same year 1804 saw the huge advent of Jerusalevfi. 
Of that terrible " emanation/' hitherto the main corner- 
stone of offence to all students of Blake, what can be 
said within any decent limit ? or where shall any traveller 
find a rest for feet or eyes in that noisy and misty land ? 
It were a mere frenzy of discipleship that would under- 
take by force of words to make straight these crooked 
ways or compel things incoherent to cohere. Supra hanc 
petram — and such a rock it is to begin any church- 
building upon! Many of the unwary have stumbled 
over it and broken their wits. Seriously, one cannot 
imagine that people will ever read through this vast poem 
with pleasure enough to warrant them in having patience 
with it. 

Several things, true in the main of all the prophetic 
books, are especially true and memorable with regard to 
those written or designed during the "three years' 
slumber" at Felpham. They are the results of intense 
and active solitude working upon the capricious nerves 
and tremulous brain of a man naturally the most excit- 
able and receptive of men. They are to be read by the 
light of his earlier work in the same line ; still more per- 
haps by the light of those invaluable ten letters printed 
in Vol. II. of the Life, for which one can hardly give 
thanks enough. The incredible fever of spirit under the 
sting and stress of which he thought and laboured all his 
life through, has left marks of its hot and restless presence 
as clearly on this short correspondence as on the volumi- 
nous rolls of prophecy. The merit or demerit of the 
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work done is never in any degree the conscious or de- 
liberate result of a purpose. Possessed to the inmost 
nerve and core by a certain faith, consumed by the desire 
to obey his instinct of right by preaching that faith, 
utterly regardless of all matters lying outside of his own 
inspiration, he wrote and engraved as it was given him 
to do, and no otherwise. As to matter and argument, 
the enonnous Jerusalem is simply a fervent apocalyptic 
discourse on the old subjects — love without law and 
against law, virtue that stagnates into poisonous dead 
matter by moral isolation, sin that must exist for the sake 
of being forgiven, forgiveness that must always keep up 
with sin — must even maintain sin that it may have some- 
thing to keep up with and to live for. Without forgive- 
ness of sins, the one thing necessary, we lapse each man 
into separate self-righteousness and a cruel worship of 
natural morality and religious law. For nature, oddly 
enough as it seems at first sight, is assumed by this 
mystical code to be the cruellest and narrowest of abso- 
lute moralists. Only by worship of imaginative impulse, 
the grace of the Lamb of God, which admits infinite 
indulgence in sin and infinite forgiveness of sin — only by 
some such faith as this shall the world be renewed and 
redeemed. This may be taken as the rough result, 
broadly set do\^Ti, of the portentous book of revelation. 
Never, one may suppose, did any Oriental heretic drive 
his deductions further or set forth his conclusions in 
obscurer form. Never certainly did a man fall to his 
work with keener faith and devotion. Sin itself is not 
so evil — but the remembrance and punishment of sin I 
** Injury the Lord heals; but vengeance cannot be 
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healed/' Next or equal in hatefulness to the division of 
qualities into evil and good (see above, Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell) is the separation of sexes into male 
and female : hence jealous love and personal desire, that 
set itself against the mystical frankness of fraternity : 
hence too (contradictory as it lyiay seem till one thinks it 
out) the hermaphroditic emblem is always used 83 a 
symbol seemingly of duplicity and division, perplexity 
and restraint. The two sexes should not combine and 
contend ; they must finally amalgamate and be annihi- 
lated * All this is of course more or less symbolic, and 

* One may fear that some sach symbolic stuff as this is really at the root of the 
admirable poem christened by its editor with the name of Broken Love: which I 
gravely suspect was meant for insertion in some fresh instalment of prophetic 
rhapsody by way of complement or sequel to Jerusalem, The whole tone of it, 
and especially that of some rejected stanzas, is exactly in the elemental manner 
of the scenes (where scene is none) between Albion, Jerusalem, and Vala the 
Spectre of Jerusalem (books 1st and 2nd) : — 

** Thou hast parted from my side — 
Once thou wast a virgin bride : 
Never shalt thou a true love find — 
My Spectre follows thee behind. 

** When my love did first begin, 
Thou didst call that love a sin ; 
Secret trembling, night and day, 
Driving all my loves away. " 

These two stanzas (recalling so many other passages where Blake has enforced bis 
doctrines as to the fatal tendency of the fears and jealousies, the abstinence and 
doubt, produced by theoretic virtue and hatched by artificial chastity) stood origi- 
nally as third and fourth in the poem. They are cancelled in Blake's own MS. • 
but in that MS. the poem ends as follows, in a way (I fear) conclusive as to the 
justice of my suggestion; I mark them conjecturally, as I suppose the dialogue 
to stand, by way of helping the reader to some glimpse of the point here and 
there. 

'* When wilt thou return and view 
My loves and them to life renew ? 
When wilt thou return and live ? 
When wilt thou pity as I forgive ? " 
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not to be taken in literal coarseness or folly of meaning. 
The whole stage is elemental, the scheme one of patriarchal 

*' Never, never, I return ; 
Still for victory I bum. 
Living, thee alone 111 have ; 
And when dead I'll be thy grave. 

*' Through the heaven and earth and hell 
Thou ahalt never, never quell : 
I will fly and thou pursue ; 
Night and mom the flight renew." 

(Thia I take to be the jealous luat of power and exclusive love speaking through 
the incarnate "female wiU." See JertuaUm again.) 

"And I, to end thy cmel mocks. 
Annihilate thee on the rocks, 
And another form create 
To be subservient to my late. 

"Till I turn from female love 
And root up the infemal grove, 
I shall never worthy be 
To step into eternity." 

(This stanza ought probably to be omitted ; but I retain it an being carefully 
numbered for insertion by Blake : though he by some evident slip of mind or pen 
has put it before the preceding one.) 

" liet us agree to give up lovo 
And root up the infemal grove, 
Then shall we return and see 
The worlds of happy etemity. 

"And throughout all etemity 
I forgive you, you forgive me ; 
As our dear Redeemer said. 
This the wine and this the bread." 



Tliat is perfect Jeru$altm both for style and matter. The struggle of either side 
for supremacy — the flight and pursuit — the vehemence and perversion — the 
menace and the persuasion — the separate Sfiectre or incarnation of sex " annihi- 
lated on the rocka " of rough law or stony circumstance and necessity — the final 
vision of an eternity whuru the jealous divided loves and personal afTectiona 
** bom of shame and prido " fkhall be destroyed or absorbed in resignation of indi- 
vidual office and quality — all this belongs but too clearly to the huge prophetiA 
rolL Few however will be desirous, and none wiU be wise, to resign for thest 
gigantic shadows of formless and baseless fancy the splendid exposition given bj 
the editor (p. 7<) of voL ii). Seen by that new external illuminatioo, thooi^ 
it be none of the anthor'a kindlings hia poem stands on firmer feet and ia clothed 
with a nearer light 
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vapour, and the mythologic actors mere Titans outlined 
in cloud. Reserving this always, we shall not be far out 
in interpreting Blake's dim creed somewhat as above. 
One distinction it is here possible to make, and desirable 
to keep in mind : Blake at one time speaks of Nature as 
the source of moral law, "the harlot virgin-mother," 
" Rahab," " the daughter of Babylon,'' origin of religious 
restrictions and the worship of abstinence ; mother of 
" the harlot modesty," and spring of all hypocrisies and 
prohibitions ; to whom the religious and moral of this 
world would fain offer up in sacrifice the spiritual Jeru- 
salem, the virgin espoused, named among men Liberty, 
forbidding nothing and enjoying all, but therefore clean 
and not unclean : by whom comes indulgence, after whom 
follows redemption. At another time this same prophet 
will plead for freedom on behalf of " natural " energies, 
and set up the claims of nature to energetic enjoyment 
and gratification of all desires, against the moral law 
and government of the creative and restrictive Deity — 
" Urizen, mistaken Demon of Heaven." With a like 
looseness of phrase he uses and transposes the words 
** God '' and " Satan," even to an excess of laxity and 
consequent perplexity ; not, it may be suspected, without 
a grain of innocent if malign pleasure at the chance of 
inflicting on men of conventional tempers bewilderment 
and offence. But as to this question of the tei-m 
'* Nature " the case seems to lie thus : when, as through- 
out the Marriage of Heaven and Hell, he uses it in the 
simple sense of human or physical condition as opposed 
to some artificial state of soul or belief, he takes it as the 
contrary of conventional ideas and habits (of religion and 
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morality as vulgarly conceived or practised) ; but when, 
as throughout the Milton and Jerusalem ^ he speaks of 
nature as opposed to inspiration, it must be taken as the 
contrary of that higher and subtler religious faith which 
he is bent on inculcating, and which itself is the only 
perfect opposite and efficient antagonist to the conven- 
tional faith and (to use another of his quasi-technical 
tenns) the " deistical virtue " which he is bent on deny- 
ing. Blake, one should always remember, was not infidel 
but heretic ; his belief was peculiar enough, but it was 
not unbelief ; it was farther from that than most men's. 
To him, though for quite personal reasons and in a quite 
especial sense, much of what is called inspired writing 
was as sacred and infallible as to any priest of any 
church. Only before reading he inverted the book. 

** Both read the Bible day and night, 
But thou read*8t black whore I read white.*' 

{Everiasting Ootpel, MS.) 

Thus, by his own showing, in the recorded words of 
Christ he found authority for his vision and sympathy 
with his faith ; in the published creed of reason or 
rationalism, he found negation of his belief and anti- 
pathy to his aims. Hence in his later denunciation he 
brackets together the Churches of Rome and England 
with the Churches of Femey and Lausanne ; it was all 
uninspired — all "nature's cruel holiness — tlie deceits of 
natural religion" ; all irremediably involved, all inex- 
tricably interwoven with the old fallacies and the old 
prohibitions. 

Such points as these do, above most others, deserve, 
demand, and reward the trouble of clearing up ; and 
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these once understood, much that seemed the aimless 
unreflecting jargon of crude or accidental rhetoric 
assumes a distinct if unacceptable meaning. It is 
much otherwise with the external scheme or literal shell 
of the Jerusahm. Let no man attempt to define the 
post or expound the office of the "terrible sons and 
daughters.** These, with all their flock of emanations 
and spectrous or vegetating shadows, let us leave to the 
discretion of Los ; who has enough on his hands among 
them all. Neither let any attempt to plant a human 
foot upon the soil of the newly-divided shires and 
counties, partitioned though they be into the mystic 
likeness of the twelve tribes of Israel. Nor let any 
questioner of arithmetical mind apply his skill in num- 
bers to the finding of flaws or products in the twelves, 
twenty-fours, and twenty-sevens which make up the 
sum of their male and female emanations. In earnest, 
the externals of this poem are too incredibly grotesque 
— the mythologic plan too incomparably tortuous — to be 
fit for any detailed coherence of remark. Nor indeed 
were they meant to endure it. Such things, and the 
expression of such things, as are here treated of, are not 
to be reasoned out ; the matter one may say is above 
reasoning ; the manner (taken apart from the matter) is 
below it : the spirit of the work is too strong and its 
form too faulty for any rule or line. It will upon the 
whole suffice if this be kept in mind ; that to Blake, in 
a literal perhaps as well as a mystical sense, Albion 
was as it were the cradle and centre of all created exist- 
ence ; he even calls on the Jews to recognize it as the 
parent land of their history and their faith. Its incar- 
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nate spirit is chief amoug the ancient giant-gods. Titans 
of his mythology, who were lords of the old simple 
world and its good things, its wise delights and strong 
sweet instincts, full of the vigorous impulse of innocence ; 
lords of an extinct kingdom, superseded now and trans- 
formed by the advent of moral fear and religious jealousy, 
of pallid faith and artificial abstinence. In this man- 
ner Albion is changed and overthrown ; hence at length 
he dies, stifled and slain by his children under the new 
law. His one friend, not misled or converted to the 
dispensations of bodily virtue and spiritual restraint, 
but faithful from of old and even after his change and 
conversion to moral law, is Time; whose Spectre, or 
mere outside husk and likeness, is indeed (as it must 
needs be) fain to range itself on the transitory side of 
things, fain to foUow after the fugitive Emanation em- 
bodied in these new forms of life and allied to the 
faith and habit of the day against the old liberty ; * but 
for all the desire of his despair and fierce entreaties to 
be let go, he is yet kept to work, however afflicted and 
rebellious, and compelled to labour with Time's self at 
the building up within every man of that spiritual city 
which is redemption and freedom for all men (ch. i.). 
All the myth of this building of " Golgonooza," (that is, 

* In the mjrthologic scheme, also, Los god of time and Albion father of the 
races of men are ri?al powers ; and the " Spectre ** or satellite deity reproaches 
his lord with resignation of the world and all its ways and generations (which 
should have been subject only to the Time-Spirit) to the guidance of the nations 
sprung from the patriarch Albion (called in Biblical records after Jewish names, 
here spoken of by their English or other titles, more or less burlesque and 
barbaric) who hare taken upon themaelres to subdue even Time himself to this 
work and divide his spoils. So closely is the bare mythical constiuction enwound 
with the symbolic or doctrinal passages which are meant to give it such yitality 
and such coherence as they may. 
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we know, inspired ait by which salvation must come) is 
noticeable for sweet intricacy of beauty ; only after a 
little some maddening memoiy (surely not pure inspira- 
tion this time, but rather memory ?) of the latter chap- 
ters of Ezekiel, with their interminable inexplicable 
structures and plans, seizes on Blake's passionate fancy 
and sets him at work measuring and dividing walls and 
gates in a style calculated to wear out a hecatomb of 
scholiasts, for whole pages in which no subtilized mediae- 
val intellect, though trained under seraphic or cherubic 
doctors, could possibly find one satisfactory hair to split. 
For it merely trebles the roaring and rolling confusion 
when some weak grain of symbolism is turned up for a 
glimpse of time in the thick of a mass of choral prose 
consisting of absolute fancy and mere naked sound. 

Not that there is here less than elsewhere of the pas- 
sion and beauty which redeem so much of these con- 
fused and clamorous poems. The merits and attractions 
of this book are not such as can be minced small and 
served up in fragments. To do justice to its melodious 
eloquence and tender subtlety, we should have to ana- 
lyze or transcribe whole sections : to give any fair 
notion of the grandeur and variety of its decorations 
would take up twice the space we can allow to it. Let 
this brief prologue stand as a sample of the former 
qualities. 

• ' Reader ! lover of books ! lover of heaven 
And of that God from whom all things are given ; 
Who in mysterious Sinai's awful cave 
To Man the wondrous art of writing gave ; 
Again he speaks in thunder and in fii-e, 
Thunder of thought and flames of fierce desire ; 
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Eren from the depthB of Hell His voice I hear 

Within the im&thomed oayems of my ear ; 

Therefore I print ; nor Tain my typos shall be ; 

Heaven, Earth, and Hell henceforth shall live in harmony/' 

" We who dwell on earth/' adds the prophet, speak- 
ing of the measure and outward fashion of his poem, 
** can do nothing of ourselves ; everything is conducted 
by Spirits no less than digestion or sleep." It is to be 
wished then that the spirits had on this occasion spoken 
less like somnambulists and uttered less indigested verse. 
For metrical oratory the plea that follows against ordi- 
nary metre may be aUowed to have some effective 
significance ; however futile if applied to purer and more 
essential forms of poetry. 

It will be enough to understand well and bear well 
in mind once for all that the gist of this poem, regarded 
either as a scheme of ethics or as a mythological evangel, 
is simply this : to preach, as in the Saviour's opening 
invocation, the union of man with God : — (" I am not 
a Grod afar oflf ; — Lo 1 we are One ; forgiving all evil ; 
not seeking recompense ") : to confute the dull mourn- 
ful insanity of disbelief which compels " the perturbed 
man" to avert his ear and reject the divine counsellor as 
a " Phantom of the over-heated brain." This perverted 
humanity is incarnate in Albion, the fallen Titan, impri- 
soned by his children ; the ** sons of Albion" are daemonic 
qualities of force and faith, the " daughters" are reflex 
qualities or conditions which emanate from these. As 
thus ; reason supplants faith, and law, moral or religious, 
grows out of reason ; Jerusalem, symbol of imaginative 
liberty, emanation of bis unfallen days, is the faith cast 
out by the " sons" or spirits who substitute reason for 
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faith, the freedom trodden under by the ** daughters " 
who substitute moral law for moral impulse : *' Vala," 
her Spectre, called " Tirzah" among men, is the personi- 
fied form in which " Jerusalem" becomes revealed, the 
perverted incarnation, the wrested medium or condition 
in which she exists among meiL Thus much for the 
scheme of allegory with which the prophet sets out ; but 
when once he has got his theogony well xmder way 
and thrown it well into types, the antitypes all but 
vanish : every condition or quality has a god or goddess 
of its own ; every obscure state and allegorical gradation 
becomes a personal agent : and all these fierce dim figures 
threaten and complain, mingle and divide, struggle and em- 
brace as human friends or foes. The main symbols are even 
of a monotonous consistency ; but no accurate sequence 
of symbolic detail is to be looked for in the doings and 
sayings of these contending giants and gods. To those 
who will remember this distinction and will make allow- 
ance for the peculiar dialect and manner of which some 
account has already been taken, this poem will not seem 
so wholly devoid of reason or of charm. 

For its great qualities are much the same in text as in 
design : plenteous, delicate, vigorous. There is a certain 
real if rough and lax power of dramatic insight and 
invention shown even in the singular divisions of adverse 
symbol against s}Tnbol ; in such allegories as that which 
opposes the *' human imagination in which all things 
exist" — do actually exist to all eternity — and the reflex 
fancy or belief which men confound with this ; nay, 
which they prefer to dwell in and ask comfort from. These 
two the poet calls the *' states" of Beulah and Jerusalem. 
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As the souls of men are attracted towards that " mUd 
heaven" of dreams and shadows where only the reflected 
image of their own hopes and errors can abide, the 
imaginaticm, most divine and human, most actual and 
absolute, of all things, recedes ever further and further 
among the clouds of smoke, vapours of "abstract philo- 
sophy," and is caught among the "starry wheels" of 
religion and law, whose restless and magnetic revolu- 
tion attracts and absorbs her. 

'* O what avail tho lores and tears of Beulah's lovely daughters P 
They hold the immortal form in genUe bands and tender tears, 
But all within is opened into the deops '*— 

the deeps of "a dark and unknown night ** in which 
" plulosophy wars against imagination." Here also the 
main myth of the Europe is once more rehandled ; to 
" create a female wUl," jealous, curious, cunning, full of 
tender tyranny and confusion, this is " to hide the most 
evident God in a hidden covert, even in the shadows of 
a woman and a secluded holy place, that we may pry 
after him as after a stolen treasure, hidden among the 
dead and mured up irom the paths of life." Thus is it 
with the Titan Albion and all his race of m}iihologic 
men, when for them "Vala supplants Jerusalem," tho 
husk replaces the fruit, the mutable form eclipses the 
immutable subsfcrnce. 

But into these darker parts of the book we will not go 
too deep. Time, patience, and insight on the part of 
writer and reader might perhaps clear up all details and 
lay bare much worth sight and study ; but only at the 
expense of much labour and space. It is feasible, and 
would be worth doing; but not here. If the singular 
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betray, and to perpetuate tyrant pride and the laws of 
that Babylon which he foresees shall shortly be destroyed 
with the spiritual and not the natural sword ; he is in the 
state named Rahab." The prophet then enforces his law 
that "man is bom a spectre or Satan and is altogether 
an Evil," and "must continually be changed into his 
direct contrar}\" Those who persuade him otherwise are 
his enemies. For " man must and will have some reli- 
gion ; if he has not the religion of Jesus he will have 
the religion of Satan." Again, " Will any one say, Where 
are those who worship Satan under the name of God ? — 
where are they ? Listen. Every religion that preaches 
vengeance for sin is the religion of the enemy and 
avenger, and not of the forgiver of sin : and their God 
is Satan named by the Divine Name." This, he says, 
must be at root the religion of all who deny revelation 
and adore nature ;* for mere nature is Satanic. Adam 
the first man was created at the same time with Satan, 
when the earth-giant Albion was cast into a trance of 
sleep : the first man was a part of the universal fluent 
nature made opaque ; the first fiend, a part contracted ; 
and only by these qualities of opacity and contraction 
can man or devil have separate natural existence. Those, 
the prophet adds in his j^r\'erse manner, who profess 
belief in natural virtue are hypocrites ; which those 
cannot be who "pretend to be holier than others, but 
confess their sins before all the world." Therefore there 
was never a religious hypocrite I " Rousseau thought 

* Who a*inre nature ts she appears to the Deiat, who select this and reject that, 
assnnie and presnmo according to moral Uw and custom, instead of accepting the 
Pantheistic revelation which consecrates all things and abaorbe aU contrarieiu 

u 
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men good by nature ; he found them evil, and found no 
friend. Friendship cannot exist without forgiveness of 
sins continually." And so forth. 

At p. 66 is a passage recalling the myth of the "Mental 
Traveller," and which seems to bear out the interpre- 
tation we gave to that misty and tempestuous poem. 
This part of the prophecy, describing the blind pitiful 
cruelty of di^dded qualities set against each other, is full 
of brilliant and noble passages. Even the faint sjnnbolic 
shapes of Tirzah and all her kind assume now and then 
a splendour of pathos, utter words of stately sound, com- 
plain and appeal even to some recognizable purpose. So 
much might here be cited that we will prefer to cite 
nothing but this sUght touch of myth. In the world of 
time " they refuse liberty to the male : not like Beulah, 

Where every female delights to give her maiden to her husband." 

The female searches sea and land for gratification to the 
male genius, who in return clothes her in gems and gold 
and feeds her with the food of Eden : hence all her 
beauty beams. But this is only in the ^* land of dreams," 
where dwell things "stolen from the human imagination 
by secret amorous theft : " and when the spectres of the 
dead awake in that land, "all the jealousies become mur- 
derous : — forming a commerce to sell loves with moral 
law ; an equal balance, not going down with decision : 
therefore — mutual hate returns and mutual deceit and 
mutual fear." In fact, the divorce batteries are here open 
again. 

The third address " to the Christians" is too long to 
transcribe here; and should in fairness have been given 
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in the biography. Its devout passion and beauty of words 
might have won notice, and earned tolerance for the more 
erratic matter in which it lies embedded. " What is the 
joy of heaven but improvement in the things of the 
spirit ? What are the pains of hell but ignorance, bodily 
lust, idleness, and devastation of the things of the spirit?" 
Mental gifts, given of Christ, "always appear to tlie 
ignorance-loving hypocrite as sins ; but that which is a 
sin in the sight of cruel man is not so in the sight of our 
kind God." Every Christian after his ability should 
openly engage in some mental pursuit ; for " to labour in 
knowledge is to build up Jerusalem ; and to despise 
knowledge is to despise Jerusalem and her buildera" A 
little before he has said : " I know of no other Chris- 
tianity and no other Gospel than the liberty both of body 
and mind to exercise the divine arts of imagination." 
God being a spirit, and to be worshipped in spirit and in 
truth, are not all his gifts spiritual gifts ? " The Chris- 
tians then must give up the religion of Caiaphas, the dark 
preacher of death, of sin, of sorrow, and of punishment, 
typified as a revolving wheel, a devouring sword ; and 
recognize that the labours of Art and Science alone are 
the labours of the Gospel." As to religion, "Jesus died 
because he strove against the current of this wheel — 
opposing nature ; it is natural religion. But Jesus is the 
bright preacher of Ufe, creating nature from this fiery 
law, by self-denial and forgiveness of sin." So speaks to 
the prophet " a Watcher and a Holy One ;" bidding him 

** Qo therefore, oast out deyils in C9irut*i nam«, 
Heal thou the sick of spiritual disease ; 
Pity the evil ; for thou art not sent 

r 2 
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To smite with terror and with pnnishments 
Those that ore sick. • * * • 
But to the publicans and harlots go : 
Teach them true happiness ; but let no curse 
Gk> forth out of thy mouth to blight their peace. 
For hell is opened to heaven ; thine eyes behold 
The dungeons burst, the prisoners set free. 
England, awake I awake I awake ! 

Jerusalem thy sister calls ; 
Why wilt thou sleep the sleep of death 

And chase her from thy ancient waUa P 
Thy hills and valleys felt her feet 

Gently upon their bosoms move ; 
Thy gates beheld sweet Zion's ways ; 

Then was a time of joy and love. 
And now the time returns again ; 

Our souls exult ; and London's towers 
Beceive the Lamb of Qt>d to dwell 

In England's green and pleasant bowers.** 

Much might also be said, had one leave of time, of the 
last chapter; of the death of the earth-giant through 
jealousy, and his resurrection when the Saviour appeared 
to him revealed in the likeness and similitude of Time : 
of the ultimate deliverance of all things, chanted in a 
psalm of higli and tidal melody ; a resurrection wherein 
all things, even " Tree, ^letal. Earth and Stone," become all 

** Human forms identified ; living, going forth, and returning wearied 
Into the planetary lives of years, months, days, and hours : reposing 
And then awaking into his bosom in the life of immortality. 
And I heard the name of their emanations : they are named Jerusalem." 

We will add one reference, to pp. 61-62, where God 
shows to Jerusalem in a \dsion *' Joseph the carpenter in 
Nazareth, and Mary his espoused wife." Through the 
vision of their story the forgiveness of Jerusalem also, 
when she has gone astray from her Lord, is made manifest 
to her. 
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" And I heard a voice among the reapers saying, 
* Am 1 Jerusalem the lost adulteress ? or am I Babylon 
come up to Jerusalem?' And another voice answered 
saying, * Does the voice of my Lord call me again ? am I 
pure through his mercy and pity ? am I become lovely 
as a virgin in his sight, who am indeed a harlot drunken 
with the sacrifice of idols ? — mercy, divine humanity, 
forgiveness and pity and compassion, if I were pure I 
should never have known thee : if I were unpolluted I 
should never have glorified thy holiness, or rejoiced in 
thy great salvation/ " The whole passage — and such are 
not so unfrequent as at first glimpse they seem — is, if 
seen with equal eyi^s, whether its puiport be right or 
wrong, " full of wisdom and perfect in beauty." But we 
will dive after no more pearls at present in this huge 
oyster-bed ; and of the illustrations we can but speak in 
a rough swift way. These are all generally noble : that 
at p. 70 is great among the greatest of Blake s. Spires 
of serpentine cloud are sc^en before a strong wind below a 
crescent moon ; Druid pillars enclose as with a frame 
this stormy division of sky ; outside them again the va- 
pour twists and thickens ; and men standing on desolate 
broken ground look heavenward or earthward between 
the pillai-s. Of others a brief and admirable account is 
given in the Life^ more final and sufficient than we can 
again give ; but all in fact should be well seen into by 
those who would judge fitly of Blake's singular and 
supreme gift for purely imaginative work. Flowers 
sprung of earth and lit from heaven, with chalices of 
iloral fire and with flower-like women or men growing 
up out of their centre ; fair large forms full of labour or 
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of rest ; sudden starry strands and reaches of breathless 
heaven washed by drifts of rapid wind and cloud ; ser- 
rated array of iron rocks and glorious growth of weedy 
lands or flowering fields; reflected light of bows bent 
and arrows drawn in heaven, dividing cloud from starUt 
cloud ; stately shapes of infinite sorrow or exuberant joy ; 
all beautiful things and all things terrible, all changes of 
shadow and of Ught, all mysteries of the darkness and 
the day, find place and likeness here : deep waters made 
glad and sad with heavy light that comes and goes ; vast 
expansion of star-shaped blossom and swift aspiration of 
laborious flame ; strong and sweet figures made subject 
to strange torture in dim lands of bondage ; mystic 
emblems of plumeless bird and semi-human beast ; 
women like the daughters of giants, with immense shape- 
liness and vigour of lithe large hmbs, clothed about with 
anguish and crowned upon with triumph; their deep 
bosoms pressed against the scales of strong dragons, their 
bodies and faces strained together in the delight of mon- 
strous caresses ; similitudes of all between angel and 
reptile that divide illimitable spaces of air or defile the 
overlaboured furrows upon earth. 

It is easier to do complete justice to the minor pro- 
phecies than to give any not inadequate conception of 
this great book, so vast in reach, so repellent in style, so 
rich, vehement, and subtle beyond all other works of 
Blake ; the chosen crown and treasured fruit of his strange 
labours. Extracts of admirable beauty might be gathered 
up on all hands, more ehgible it may be than any here 
given ; none I think more serviceable by way of sample 
and exposition, as far as such can at all be attained. 
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That the book contains much of a personal kind referring 
in a wild dim manner to his own spiritual actions and 
passions, is evident : but even by the new light of the 
Felpham correspondence one can hardly see where to lay 
finger on these passages and separate them decisively 
from the loose floating context Not without regret, yet 
not with any sense of wilful or scornful oversight, we 
must be content now to pass on, and put up with this 
insufficient notice. 

The only other engraved work of a prophetic kind did 
not appear for eighteen years more. This last and least 
in size, but not in worth, of the whole set is so brief 
that it may here be read in full. 

THE GHOST OF ABEL. 

A REVELATION IN THE VISIONS OF JEHOVAH. 

Seen by Wiluam Blake. 

To Lord Byron in the Wilderness. — ^What dost thou here, El^'ah P 
Can a Poet doubt the Visions of Jehoyah ? Nature has no Outline : 
But Imagination has. Nature has no Time ; but Imagination has. 
Nature has no Supernatural, and dissolyoe ; Imagination is Eternity. 

SCENE,— -4 rocky Country,^ EvE fainUd aver the dead body of Abel which 
lay$ near a grave. Adaic kneels by her. Jehovau standi <ibove, 

jEnovAH. Adam ! 

Adam. It is in yain : I will not hear thee more, thou Spiritual 
Voice. 
Is this Death ? 

Jehovah. Adam ! 

Adam. It is in vain ; I will not hear thee 

Henceforth. Is this thy Promise that the Woman's Seed 
Should bruise the Serpent's Head P Is this the Serpent P Ah ! 
Seven times, O Eye, thou hast fainted oyer the Dead. Ah ! Ah ! 

(Ets revives.) 

Eve. Is this the Promise of Jehoyah P O it ii all a yain delusion. 
This Death and this Life and this Jehoyah. 
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Jehovah. Woman, lift thine eyes. 

(A Voice m heard coming on,) 
YoiOE. O Earth, cover not thou my blood ! cover not thou my blood ! 

{Enter the Ghost of AbeIi.) 

Eve. Thou visionary Phantasm, thou art not the real Abel. 

Abel. Among the Elohim a Human Victim I wander : I am. their 
House, 
Prince of the Air, and our dimensions compass Zenith and Nadir. 
Vain is thy Covenant, O Jehovah : I am the Accuser and Avenger 
Of Blood ; O Earth, cover not thou the blood of Abel. 

Jehovah. What vengeance dost thou require ? 

Abel. Life for Life ! Life for Life ! 

Jehovah. He who shall take Cain's life must also die, O Abel ; 
And who is he ? Adam, wilt thou, or Eve, thou, do this ? 

Adam. It is all a vain delusion of the all-creative Imagination. 
Eve, come away, and let us not believe these vain delusions. 
Abel is dead, and Cain slew him ; We shall also die a death 
And then — ^what then ? be as poor Abel, a Thought ; or as 
This ? what shall I call thee. Form Divine, Father of Mercies, 
That appearest to my Spiritual Vision P Eve, seest thou also ? 

Eve. I see him plainly with my mind's eye : I see also Abel living ; 
Tho' terribly afflicted, as we also are : yet Jehovah sees l^im 
Alive and not dead ; were it not better to believe Vision 
With all our might and strength, tho' we are fallen and lost ? 

Adam. Evo, thou hast spoken ti-uly ; lot us kneel before his feet. 

[They kneel before JEHOV^vn.) 

Abel. Are these the sacrifices of Eternity, O Jehovah ? a broken spirit 
And a contrite heart ? O, I cannot forgive ; the Accuser hath 
Entered into me as into his house, and I loathe thy Tabernacles. 
As thou hast said so is it come to pass : My desire is unto Cain 
And he doth rule over me : therefore my soul in fumes of blood 
Cries for vengeance : Sacrifice on Sacrifice, Blood on Blood. 

Jehovaii. Lo, I have given you a Lamb for an Atonement instead 
Of the Transgressor, or no Flesh or Spirit could ever live. 

Abel. Compelled I cry, O Earth, cover not the blood of Abel. 

(Abel sinks down into the grave ^ from which arises Satan armed in 
glittering scales iviih a ci'owti and a spear.) 

Satan. I will have human blood and not the blood of bulls or goats 
And no Atonement, Jehovah ; the Elohim live on Sacrifice 
Of men : hence I am God of men ; thou human, O Jehovah. 
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By the rock and oak of the Druid, creeping mistletoe and thorn, 
Cain*8 city built with human blood, not blood of bulk and goate, 
Thou 8halt thyself be sacrificed to me thy Qod on Calvary. 
Jehovah. Such is my will — [Thunders) — that thou thyself go to 
Eternal Death 
In self-annihilation, even till Satan self-subdued put off Satan 
Into the bottomless abyss whose torment arises for ever and ever. 

(On each side a Chorus of Angels entering sing the following.) 

The Elohim of the Heathen swore Vengeance for Sin ! Then thou stood'st 

Porth, Elohim Jehovah, in the midst of the darkness of the oath all 
clothed 

In thy covenant of the forgiveness of Sins. Death, Holy I is this 
Brotherhood ? 

The Elohim saw their oath eternal fire ; they rolled apart trembling over 
the 

Mercy-Seat, each in his station fixed in the firmament, by Peace, Brother- 
hood, and Love. 

The Curtain falls. 

(1822. W. Blake*s original stereotype was 1788.) 

On the skirt of a figure, rapid and "vehemently 
sweeping," engraved underneath (recalling that vision of 
Dion made memorable by one of Wordsworth's nobler 
poems) are inscribed these words — " The Voice of Abels 
Blood." The fierce and strenuous flight of this figure is 
as the motion of one " whose feet are swift to shed blood," 
and the dim face is full of hunger and sorrowful lust after 
revenge. The decorations are slight but not ineffective ; 
w^rought merely in black and white. This small prose 
IjTic has a value beyond the value of its occasional 
beauty and force of form ; it is a brief comprehensible 
expression of Blake's faith seen from its two leading 
sides ; belief in vision and belief in mercy. Into the 
singidar mood of mind which made him inscribe it to 
the least imaginative of all serious poets we need by no 
means strive to enter ; but in the trustful admiration and 
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the loyal goodwill which this quaint inscription seems to 
imply, there must be something not merely laughable : as, 
however rough and homespun the veil of eccentric speech 
may seem to us at first, we soon find it interwoven with 
threads of such fair and fervent colour as make the stuff 
of splendid verse ; so, beyond all apparent aberrations 
of relaxed thought which offend us at each turn, a pui> 
pose not ignoble and a sense not valueless become mani- 
fest to those who will see them. 

Here then the scroll of prophecy is finally wound up ; 
and those who have cared to unroll and decipher it by 
such light as we can attain or afford may now look back 
across the tempest and tumult, and pass sentence, ac- 
cording to their pleasure or capacity, on the message 
delivered from this cloudy and noisy tabernacle. The 
complete and exalted figure of Blake cannot be seen in 
full by those who avert their eyes, smarting and blinking, 
from the frequent smoke and sudden flame. Others will 
see more clearly, as they look more sharply, the radical 
sanity and coherence of the mind which put forth its 
shoots of thought and faith in ways so strange, at such 
strange times. Faith incredible and love invisible to 
most men were alone the springs of this turbid and 
sonorous sti*eam. In Blake, above all other men, the 
moral and the imaginative senses were so fused together 
as to compose the final artistic form. No man s fancy, in 
that age, flew so far and so high on so sm^e a wing. No 
man's mind, in that generation, dived so deep or gazed so 
long after the chance of human redemption. To serv^e 
art and to love liberty seemed to him the two things 
(if indeed they were not one thing) worth a man s life 
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and work ; and no servant was ever trustier, no lover 
more constant than he. Knowing that without liberty 
there can be no loyalty, he did not fear, whether in his 
work or his life, to challenge and to deride the miscon- 
struction of the foolish and the fraudulent It does not 
appear that he was ever at the pains to refute any sense- 
less and rootless lie that may have floated up during his 
life on the muddy waters of rumour, or drifted fix)m 
hand to hand and mouth to mouth along the putrescent 
weed-beds of tradition. Many such lies, I am told, were 
then set afloat, and have not all as yet gone dowiL 
One at least of these may here be swept once for all out 
of our way. Mr. Linnell, the truest friend of Blake's 
age and genius, has assured me— and has expressed a 
wish that I should make public his assurance — that the 
legend of Blake and his wife, sitting as Adam and Eve 
in their garden, is simply a legend — to those who knew 
them, repulsive and absurd ; based probably, if on any 
foundation at all, on some rough and rapid expression of 
Blake's in the heat and flush of friendly talk, to the 
efiect (it may be) that such a thing, if one chose to do 
it, would be in itself innocent and righteous, — wrong or 
strange only in the eyes of a world whose views and 
whose deeds were strange and wrong. So fai Blake 
would probably have gone ; and so far his commentators 
need not fear to go. But one thing does certainly seem 
to me loathsome and condemnable ; the imputation of 
such a charge as has been brought against Blake on 
this matter, without ground and without excuse. The 
oral flux of fools, being as it is a tertian or quotidian 
malady or ague of the tongue among their kind, may de« 
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serve pity or may not, but does assuredly demand rigid me- 
dical treatment. The words or thoughts of a free thinker 
and a free speaker, falling upon rather than into the ear 
of a servdle and supine fool, will probably in all times 
bring forth such fruit as this. By way of solace or com- 
pensation for the folly which he half perceives and half 
admits, the fool must be allowed his little jest and his 
little lie. Only when it passes into tradition and 
threatens to endure, is it worth while to set foot on it. 
It seems that Blake never cared to do this good oflSce 
for himself ; and in eflfect it can only seem worth doing 
on rare occasions to any workman who respects his work. 
This contempt, in itself noble and rational, became in- 
jurious when applied to the direct service of things in 
hand. Confidence in future friends, and contempt of 
present foes, may have induced him to leave his highest 
achievements impalpable and obscure. Their scope is 
as wide and as high as heaven, but not as clear ; 
clouds involve and rains inundate the fitful and stormy 
space of ail* through which he spreads and plies an inde- 
fatigable wing. There can be few books in the world 
like these ; I can remember one poet only whose w^ork 
seems to me the same or similar in kind ; a poet as vast 
in aim, as daring in detail, as unlike others, as coherent 
to himself, as strange without and as sane within. The 
points of contact and sides of likeness between William 
Blake and Walt Whitman are so many and so grave, 
as to afford some ground of reason to those who pre^ich 
the transition of souls or transfusion of spirits. The 
great American is not a more passionate preacher of 
sexual or political freedom than the English artist To 
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each the imperishable form of a possible and universal 
Republic is equally requisite and adorable as the tem- 
poral and spiritual queen of ages as of men. To each all 
sides and shapes of life are alike acceptable or endurable. 
From the fresh free ground of either workman nothing 
is excluded that is not exclusive. The words of either 
strike deep and nm wide and soar high. They are both 
full of faith and passion, competent to love and to loathe, 
capable of contempt and of worship. Both are spiritual, 
and both democratic ; both by their works recall, even to 
so untaught and tentative a student as I am, the frag- 
ments vouchsafed to us of the Pantheistic poetry of the 
East Their casual audacities of expression or specula- 
tion are in effect wellnigh identical Their outlooks and 
theories are evidently the same on all points of intel- 
lectual and social life. The divine devotion and selfless 
love which make men martyrs and prophets are alike 
visible and j)alpable in each. It is no secret now, but a 
matter of public knowledge, that both these men, being 
poor in the sight and the sense of the world, have given 
what they had of time or of money, of labour or of love, 
to comfort and support all the suffering and sick, all the 
afflicted and misused, whom they had the chance or the 
right to succour and to serve. The noble and gentle 
labours of the one are known to those who live in his 
time ; the similar deeds of the other deserve and demand 
a late recognition. No man so poor and so obscure as 
Blake appeared in the eyes of his generation ever did 
more good works in a more noble and simple spirit It 
seems that in each of these men at their birth pity and 
passion, and relief and redress of wrong, became incarnate 
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and innate. That may well be said of the one which 
was said of the other : that " he looks like a man/' And 
in externals and details the work of these two constantly 
and inevitably coheres and coincides. A sound as of a 
sweeping wind ; a prospect as over dawning continents at 
the fiery instant of a sudden sunrise ; a splendour now 
of stars and now of storms ; an expanse and exultation 
of wing across strange spaces of air and above shoreless 
stretches of sea ; a resolute and reflective love of liberty 
in all times and in all things where it should be; a 
depth of symj>athy and a height of scorn which com- 
plete and explain each other, as tender and as bitter as 
Dante s ; a power, intense and infallible, of pictorial con- 
centration and absorption, most rare when combined with 
the sense and the enjoyment of the widest and the 
highest things ; an exquisite and lyrical excellence of 
form when the subject is well in keeping with the poet's 
tone of spirit ; a strength and security of touch in small 
sweet sketches of colour and outline, which bring before 
the eyes of their student a clear glimpse of the thing 
designed — some little inlet of sk>' lighted by moon or 
star, some dim reach of windy water or gentle growth 
of meadow-land or wood ; these are qualities common to 
the work of either. Had we place or time or wish to 
touch on their shortcomings and errors, it might be 
shown that these too are nearly akin ; that their poetry 
has at once the melody and the laxity of a fitful storm- 
wind ; that, beiiig oceanic, it is troubled with violent 
groundswells and sudden perils of ebb and reflux, of 
shoal and reef, perplexing to the swimmer or the sailor ; 
in a word, that it partakes the powers and the faults of 
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elemental and eternal things ; that it is at times noisy 
and barren and loose, rootless and fruitless and informal ; 
and is in the main fruitful and delightful and noble, 
a necessary part of the divine mechanism of things. 
Any work or art of which tliis cannot be said is super- 
fluous and perishable, whatever of grace or charm it 
may possess or assume. Whitman has seldom struck a 
note of thought and speech so just and so profound as 
Blake has now and then touched upon ; but his work is 
generally more frank and fresh, smelling of sweeter air, 
and readier to expound or expose its message, than this 
of the prophetic books. Nor is there among these any 
poem or passage of equal length so faultless and so 
noble as his " Voice out of the Sea," or as his dirge over 
President Lincoln — the most sweet and sonorous noctum 
ever chanted in the church of the world. But in breadth 
of outline and charm of colour, these poems recall the 
work of Blake ; and to neither poet can a higher tribute 
of honest praise be paid than this. 

We have now done what in us lay to help the works 
of a great man on their way towards that due appreciation 
and that high honour of which in the end they will not 
fail. Much, it need not be repeated, has been done for 
them of late, and admirably done ; much also we have 
found to do, and have been compelled to leave undone 
still more. If it should now appear to any reader that 
too much has been made of slight things, or too little 
said of grave errors, this must be taken well into 
account : that praise enough has not as yet been given, 
and blame enough can always be had for the asking ; 
that when full honour has been done and full thanks 
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rendered to those who have done great things, then and 
then only will it be no longer an untimely and unseemly 
labour to map out and mark down their shortcomings 
for the profit or the pleasure of their inferiors and our 
own; that however pleasant for common palates and 
feeble fingers it may be to nibble and pick holes, it is not 
only more profitable but should be more delightful for 
all who desire or who strive after any excellence of mind 
or of achievement to do homage wherever it may be 
due ; to let nothing great pass unsaluted or unenjoyed ; 
but as often as we look backwards among past days and 
dead generations, with glad and ready reverence to 
answer the noble summons — " Let us now praise famous 
men, and our fathers who were before us." Those who 
refuse them that are none of their sons ; and among all 
these " famous men, and our fathers," no names seem to 
demand our praise so loudly as theirs who while alive 
had to dispense with the thanksgiving of men. To them 
doubtless, it may be said, this is now more than ever 
indifferent ; but to us it had better not be so. And 
especially in the works and in the life of Blake there 
is so strong and special a charm for those to whom the 
higher ways of work are not sealed ways that none will 
fear to be too grudging of blame or too liberal of praise. 
A more noble memory is hardly left us ; and it is not for 
his sake that we should contend to do him honour. 
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colours of the original painting said to have been executed by Hogarth. 
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NEW BOOKS. 



Id 4U>., ludf-morooeo, neat, SOIL 

"large^paper Edition*' of Bistory of Sinboardt. With 

Bktvhtt-two extrft lUastnUion* (not giTea in tb* mmuI edition), ehowing Old 
London in the dnjt when Bignbonrae hong froa nlmoei ereiy hooee. 

la Croira 8to., haadtooMlj priated, Se. 6d. 

Horaoe tnd Viml (The Odes and Eclonea). Translated 

into BngUeh Vena. By HERBBBT NOYBS. 

THB HIW *« SPECIAL** OUIDB. 

SOO pagee, t4 lUaglrnttotti, Bird'e-aye View Hap, Plan, kc Crown 8to^ 

pttoa Oaa SUllinc. 

Hotten*s Imperial Paris Guide. Issued under the 

MperintMideaee of Mr. CHARLES AUGUSTUS COLB, Coauai«ioncr to 
the Exhibition of 1811. 

*s* This Guide is entirelj new, and eontaine more Fects and Aneodotee than 
any other pahliehed. The m e teri el* hare been coUeeted bj a weQ*known French 
Author, and the work hae bean reriaed bj Mr. Cole. 

A SEQUEL TO THB ** SHAM SQUIBB." 
New aad Bnlargad BditioB, Crown 8to., boards. Si. 6d. 

Ireland before the Union. With Bevelations from the 

Cnpobhehwl Diary of Lord CkNundL By W. J. FITZPATBIOK, J.P. 

Thia day, prioe 1%., 160 pagee, 

A Visit to King Theodore. By a Trayeller returned 

flrom Oondar. With a eharaatariatio PoBTSAn. 

*•* A Terr deeeriptive and amnring aoeooat of the King and hit Ooort by 
Mr. HEKBT A. BIHIBTTB. 

A TEBT USEFUL BOOK. 
Kow raady, in Folio, half.BohMeo, doth ridaa, 7a. Sd. 

Literary Scrape, Cuttings from Vewspapers, Bitraets, 

Miayuanaa. Ao. A F6lio Scrap-book of SAO oolnmn^ idrmad for the recep- 
tion of Cnttinga. Ae. WilhGaarda. 

*,* A moat naeftil Toksne, and one of the dieapeat erer lold. The book is rara 
to be appcadatad, and to beooaa popolar. 



A MAGBIFIOBirT WOBK. 
Tmmadiafaly, in Crown din., aonptaowly printed, £f . 

LiTee of the Saints. With M exquisite 4to. Illuminations, 

moatly oolovrad by hand : the Inlteipmi within Woodcut Bordan of beao- 
tifyUdeaign. 

*«* The iUnelrattont to lib work ara fhr nparlor to anything of the kind erer 
piUiliehad hara bafoMb 

In Cfowa Sro., unilbni with tha " Skag Dictionary,'* price Si. Sd. 

Lost Beauties of the English Language. BeriTod and 

BerivaUa in Bngkuid and America. An Appeal to Anthony Poal% ClargyaMn, 
and PnbUe Bpaakan. 



Ant eona tnm tha poelie quarry 
A« thacp M awovda.*' 

HAMiLTOS'a SfidU H AOmm BasMy. 
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NEW AND GENUINE BOOK OF HUMOUB. 
Uniform with Artomua Ward. Crown 8to., toned paper, price St. 6d« 

Mr. Sprouts his Opinions. 

\* Beaders who foand amusement in Artemos Ward's droll books will hare no 
cause to complain of this humorous production. A Costermonger who gets into 
Parliament and becomes one of the most "practical" Members, riralling Bemal 
Osborne in his wit and Boebuok in his satire, OUGHT TO BE an amusing persou. 

In 3 Tols. Crown 8to., £1. lis. 6d. 

MelcMor Oorles. By Henry Aitohenbie. 

The New Novel, illustratiTe of *' Mesmeric Influence," or whatever else we maj 
choose to term that strange power which some persons exercise orer otiiers, con- 
trolling without being seen, ordering in silence, and enslaring or freeing as Suacj 
or will may dictate. 

*«* «The power of detaching the spirit trcm the body^ of borrowing another's 
physical courage, returning it at will with (or without) i^^terest, has a humorooa 
audacity of conception about it." — Speetator, 

FOPULAB MEMOIB OF FABADAY. 
This day. Crown 8to., toned p^er, Portrait, price 6d. 

Michael Faraday. Philosopher and Chiistian. By the 

Ber. SAMUEL MABTIN, of Westminster. 
*,* An admirable r^sumd — designed for popular reading— of this great man's Ufe. 

Now ready, One Shilling Edition of 

Fever Caught: Personal Adventures in Twelve Successful 

Tiips in Blockade Bunning. 

\* A Volume of Adventure of thrilliog interest. 

rOLKLOBE, LEGENDS, PB0VEBB8 OF ICELAND. 
Now ready. Cheap Edition, with Map and Tinted Illnstrations, 2s. 6d. 

Oxonian in Iceland ; with Icelandic Folk-lore and Saeras. 

By the Bev. FEED. METCALFE, M.A. 

•»• A very amusing Book of Travel. 

MR. EDMUND OLLIER'S POEMS. 
This day, cloth neat, Ss. 

Poems from the Greek Mythology, and Miscellaneous 

Poems. By EDMUND OLLIER. 

"What he has written is enough, and more than enough, to give him a high 
rank amongst the most successful caltivators of the English Muse. — Globe. 

THE NEW RIDDLE BOOK. ' 

New Edition of " An awfully Jolly Book for Parties." On toned paper, cloth 
gilt, 78. 6d. J cloth gilt, with Illustration in Colours by Q. Dore, tta. 6d. 

Puniana; or, Thoughts Wise and Otherwise. Best Book 

of Riddles and Puns ever formed. With nearly 100 exquisitely faacifol draw- 
ings. Contains nearly 3,000 of the best Biddies and 10,000 most outrageous 
Puns, and it is believed will prove to be one of the most popular books ever 
issued. 

Whv did Du Chaillu get so angry when he was chaffed about the Gorilla ? 
Why ? we ask. 

Why is a chrysalis like a hot roll ? You will doubtless remailc, "Because it's 
thegrub that makes the butter fly ! " But see ♦' Puniana." 

Why is a wide- awake hat so called ? Because it never had a nap, and never 
wants one. 
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A BEPEODUCTION IX RXACT FACSIMILE, LBTTEE FOB LBTTEB, OF 
TUB EXCESSIVELY BABE OBIOINAL OF 8HAKB8PBABF8 

FAMOUS PLAT, 

Much Adoe about Nothing. As it hath been snndrie times 

poblikelj •c(i»d br the Bieht Ilonourftble the Lord CbamberiaiiM lua Mnuats. 
Written by WILLIAM BHAKBSPEABE, 1600. 

\* Snull qoarto, on floe toned paper, hair bound morocco, Boxburghe 9ty\0, 
it. Od. (Original price lOt. 6d.) 

Inunediatelj, in Crown 4to., ezqniaitelj printed, £3. lOi. 

Saint Ursnla, and the Story of the 11,000 Virgins, now 

newlj told br THOMAS WBIGHT, F.S.A. With Twentj.flfe fiOl-page 4to. 
Illuminated MiAiatoreo from the Pioturee of Cologne. 

*«* The flneet book«paintinn of the kind erer pnbliahed. The artiat bae joat 
obtained the gold priae at the raria Bxpoaitioo. 

New Edition, with large Additions, 16th Thoneand, Crown 8to., eloth, 6i. 6d« 

Slang Dictionary. With Fnrther Particulars of Beggars* 

Marka. 

*,* " BioojiBa' MjiUB VFOV Horn CourBia.~On otir doorwaTa, ai^ on our 
bonse comer* and gato-poata, coriooa ohalk marka may occaaionallj be obaerred. 
which, although meeningleee to na, are fUl of enggeetion to trarapa, beggara, and 
pedlara. Mr. Hotten intenda gimg, in the new edition of hie * Sung Dieuooarj'— 
the fuorth — eome extra Qloetrationa deeoriptive c^thie curione and, it k beUerad* 
ancient method of communicating the ehantable or il]«natured intMitiona of houae 
ooeopanta ; and he woold be obbged hj the receipt, at 74, PiceadiUj, Loadon, of 
anj facta «ilkli might aeeiat hia inquiry.'* — NoU§ and QaerMt. 



VNIFOBM WITU ASSAYS WBnTBN IN THE "INTEBYALS OF 

BUSINESS." 

This day, a Choice Book, on toned paper, 6a. 

The Collector. Essays on Booki^ Anthors, Vewspapers, 

Pietoree, Inna, Doctor*, Uolidaye, Ac. Introduction by Dr. DOBaM, 

*«* A cbarming>olnme of delightful Easara, with ezquiaitely-engraTed Yignette 
of an Old>Book Collector busily engaged at his fkTourite pursuit of book-banting. 
The work is a companion Tolnme to Disraeli's *' Curiositiesof Literature," and to 
the more recently published *' Book-Huntar," by Mr. John RfU Burton. 

•'A PEBFECT MABYEL OF CHBAPNESS." 
Fire of Soolfs Korals, ooBq>Iete, for Sa., well bound. 

Waverley Hovels. " Toned Paper.*' Piye Choice Voyels 

CoMrrLBTB TOB S«.» cloth extra, 820 pp. Thin Tery handsome Yolume 
contains unmutilated and Author's Editions of Ivaxuoi, Otn MostautT. 
Foarraxs ow Nioil, Gvt Mavvbeiito, Baina or Laxmbbmoob. 

A\ao, FIRST 81S KISS t Fifth Thousand, containisg Watiblbt, Tbb MosfAtrBBT, 
Bob Bor, Bbvilwobsb, Tbb Pibatb. All complete in 1 rol., cloth neat, 3c. 



A OUIDB TO BXADIKG OLD MANUSCBIPTS, BECOBD3. Ac. 

Wright's Conrt Hand Restored ; or, StndenVs Assistant 

in Beading OM Deads, Charters, Bocords, Ac. Ilalf-morocco, 10s. 6d. 

*,* A lf«w Edition, eorrectad, of an iaraloable Work to all who hare occasio 
to consult old MS9., De(>de, Charters, Ac. It cootsins a Series of Facaimilee of 
<>ld M88. fniBi Ike time of the Conqoaror, Tables of ContractiMu aad Abbr CTuUtons, 
Ancient Surnames, Ae. 
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OLD BKGLIBH KKLieiOUS BALLADS ABD OABOLS. 
Thii d«j, in small 4to., with resrj beaotilU floriated bord«n, in the Benaiwnoe 

BonsB of the HatiYity. An entirely Hew Celleetion of 

Old Carols, inolading some nerer before jriTen in snj ooUeetion. Wtth Masic 
to the more popnlsr. Edited bj W. H. HUSK, Ltbrariea to the Sacred 
Harmonio Soeiety. In eharminglj appropriate cloth, gih, and adianaUj 
adapted for binding in antique calf or moroooo, 12s. 6d. 

\* A Tolnme which will not be without peouBar interest to lorers of Ajtciivt 
EiroLiSH PoxTBT, and to admirers of our ^aiiamal Saertd Jfasis. The woric forms 
a handsome squsMjBro., aod has been printed with beantiftil fl<»iated borden bj 
Whittingham & Wllkins. The Carols embrsce the jojous and fiBstire songs of ^e 
olden timci, as well as those saered melodies which ham maintained their popolari^ 
from a period long before the Beformatioa, 

••DOBS FOB WINCHESTER WHAT «TOM BBOWV* DID FOB BUQBY," 
This day. Crown 8to., handsomelj printed* 7s. 6d., 

School life at Winchester; or, tiie Beminiseeneei of a 

Winchester Junior. Bj the Author of the '• Log of the Water LOj." With 
numerous illustrations, exquisit^j coloured alter the original drawings. 

ANGLICAN CHUBCH OBNAXBNTs] ~" 

This daj, thick Sro., with iUustntioiis, price lis. 

English Chnroh Fnmitiire, Ornaments, and Beeoraticns, 

at the Period of the Beformation. BditedbyBD. PEACOCK, F.S.A. 
'• Very curious as showing what articles <^ diurch Ibmiture wwe in thoae days 
consiiered to be idolatrous or unneceesarr. The w<^, of whieh oalj a Hasited 
number has been printed, is of the highest latsrest to those who tafca fart in the 
present Bitnal diicussion."— ^m JSsei*** in 1k§ ReUffiout JowuaU, 



NEW BOOK BY THE " ENGLISH GXTSTAVE DOBft."— COMPANION TO 

THE "HATCHET-THBOWEBS." 

This day, 4to., Illnstrations, coloured, 7s. 6d. ; plain, 6s. 

legends of Savage Life. By James Greenwood, the feunons 

Author of " A Night in a Workhouse.'* With 36 inimitably droll Dlurtrations 
drawn and coloured by Erickst Gbisxt, the ** English GusUtc Dor*." 

•,• Beaders who found amusement in the " Hatchet>Throwers " will not rejjret 
any acquaintance they may form with this comical work. The pictures are among 
the most surprising which have come from this artist's pencil. 

COMPANION VOLUME TO " LEECH'S PICTURES." 
This day, oblong 4to., a handsome volume, half morocco, price 129. 

Seymour's Sketches. The Book of Cockney Sports, Whims, 

and Oddities. Nearly 200 highly amusing Illustrations. 

%* A reissue of the famous pictorial comicalities which were so popular thirty 
years ago. The volume is admirably adapted for a table-book, and the pietun-.s 
will doiibtless again meet with that popularity which was extended towara^ them 
when the artist pr<'jocted with Mr. Dickens the fiimous " Pickwick Papers." 

MR. SWINBUKNE'8 NEW WORK. 
This day, in Demy 8vo., pp. 350, price 10s. 

William Blake ; Artist and Poet. A Critical Essay. By 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

• The coloured illustrations to this b 
a, from the original drawinj^s painte 
d florent from ordinary book illustrations. 



• • The coloured illustrations to this book have all been prejwired, br a careful 
hand, from the original drawinj^s painted by Blake snd his wife, and «re rerv 
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RECENT POETRY. 



HH. BWnmUBKFB VJSW POEM. 
This dmy, fiwp. Bto, toa«d i»p«r, doth. Si. 6d« 

A Song of Italy. By Algernon Charles Swinbnme. 

*,* Th« Atkn^uu rmntflct of thii potm :— " Mdom has raoh a chMit b««n 
hnird, to fbll of glow, itmigth, umI eolonr." 

Mr. 8winbnme*s **Poenui and Ballads.** 



jror/CJT.— n« PmhUaktr htgt to ii^orm f&tf Mry MOiqr 9^ncn» «&• hm— imfwifd 
€ffitr tki$ rtmarkabU Work tkai copie$ Moy now ko oktaiiitd at mil Book^on, 

Mr. 8winbnme*s Votes on his Poems and on the Reviews 

which have appeared iqtoB them, to now readj, piiee It. 

▲ko New and Seirieed Sditiooe. 

Atalanta in Calydon. By Algernon Charles Swinhnme. 

6e. 

Chastelard : a Tragedy. By A. C. Swinbame. 7s. 

Rossetti*s Criticism on 8winbnme*s *' Poems.*' 3s. 6d. 
rviFOBH wrrn mb. bwdtbubne's fobms. 

Ib fcap. 8to^ prioe St. 

Walt Whitman*s Poems. (Leaves of Grass, Dmm-taps, fte.) 

Bdeeted aad Edited bj WILLIAM MICHAEL B088BTTI. 

*«* For twelve yean the American poet Whitman hat been the object of wide- 
tprrad detraction and of concentrated admiration, "^e admiration continnes to 
mia gronnd, ae erideneed of late by papere in the American Round Takh, in the 
Loudon M*9Um, in the JbrtfnMf^r JUviow by Mr. M. D. Conway, in the Broaimmf 
bj U r. Bobert Bnchanan, aad in the CkromieUoj^ editor of the ■ ele c tion annonneed 
aboTc, at alto by the recent pnbhention of Whitaan't laat poem, fkom adrance 
theett, in 7lM<«|r«* Jilagmgim», 

In pveparatioo, amaU 4to. dec an t. 

Carols of Coekayne. By Henry 8. Leigh. [Vers de 8oei te 

and bomorona pieeee deeeriptiTc of London life.] With n um erout reqniaite 
little deaiffna, by Alvibd Co»CA»rajr. 

Now rea4yi price St. 6d. 

The Promtthens Bonnd of iEsohylos Translated ia the 

Original Metree. By C. B. Catlst, B.A. 

Vow ready, 4to. lOt. (id., on toned paper, rery elegant. 

Bianea: Poems and Ballads. By Edward Brennan. 



ICow ready, cloth, price fa. 

Poems from the Greek Ifythology: and Miseellaneons 

Perm*. By Edvcbid Olliib. 

Jokn Camion Uotiou, 74 f 7i, FioeaiUtg, London. 
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In crown 8to. toned paper. 

Poems. By P. F. £oe. 



In crown 8to. handsomelj printed. 

The Idolatress, and other Poems. By Dr. WiUs, Author 

of *' Drftmatic Soenee/' '* The Disembodied/' nnd of Tmrioui Poetiml oontrilm- 
tions to Blaekwoottt Magtuint. 

HOTTEN'S AUTHOBIZED ONLY COMPLETB EDRIONS. 
Thif daj, on toned paper, price 6d.; bj poet, 7d. 

Hotten*s New Book of Humour. '* Artemus Ward Among 

the Fenians." 



This day, 4th edition, on tinted p^er, bound in cloth, neat, price Si. 6d. ; I7 post, 

8s. lOd. 



Hotten*8 "Artemus Ward: His Book.*' The Author's 

Enlarged Edition ; containiog, in addition to the foUowine edition, two extra 
chapters, entitled " The Draft in BaldinsTille, with Mr. Ward's Prirate Opinioa 
concerning Old Bachelors," and " Mr. W.'s Visit to a OraiBck" (8oir^). 

*,* ** We nerer, not eren in the pagM of onr best hnmoriite, read anTthioff so 
laughable and so shrewd as we have seen in this book bj the mirthfnl Artemoa. — 
JPublie Opinion, 

New edition, this day, price Is.; bj post. Is. 2d. 

Hotten*s ''Artemus Ward: His Book." A Cheap Edition, 

without extra chapters, with portnut of author on paper corer. It. 

*.* Nonox.— Mr. Hotten's Edition is the only one published in thb country 
with the sanction of the author. Srenr copy contains A. Ward's signature. TIm 
Saturdaf Iteview of October 2l8t says or Mr. Hotten's edition : *' The author com* 
bines the powers of Thackerar with those of Albert Smith. The salt is rubbed in 
by a natiTe hand— one which has the gift of tickling." 

This day, crown 8to., toned paper, cloth, price 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. lOd. 

Hotten's ** Artemus Ward: His Travels Among the 

Mormons and on the Rampsfjer." Edited by E. P. HINGSTON, the Agent 
aod Companion of A. Ward whilst *'un the Bampage." 

•»• Notice.— Readers of Artemus Ward's droll books are informed that an 
Illustrated Edition of Ilia Travels is now ready, containing numerous Comic 
Pictures, representing tho difierent scenes and erents in Artemns Ward's 
Adventures. 

This day, cheap edition, in neat wrapper, price Is. 

Hotten*s *' Artemus Ward: His Travels Among the 

Mormons." Tho New Shilling Edition, with Ticket of Admisfion to Mormon 
Lecture. 



THE CHOICEST HUMOROUS POETRY OF THE AGE. - 

Hotten's "Biglow Papers." By James Bassell Lowell. 

Price Is. 

%* This Edition bus been edited, with additional Notes explanatory of the 
per}>0D8 and sulgects mentioned therein, and is tho only complete ana corre'.'t 
edition published in this country. 

•• The celebrated • Biglow Papers.' "—Timet. 
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Biglow Papers. Another Edition, with Coloured Plates 

bj Obobob Cbuixbmavk, bound in cloth, ne^t, prioa Sb. 6d. 

HBndsomely printed, sqiiBre ISmo., 

Advice to Parties About to Marry. A Series of 

Inttnictiont in Ject Bnd BarnMt. Br the Hon. UUOH BOWLEY, and illuB. 
trnted with numerous oonie dedgnB from his pencil. 



AN SZTRAORDIKABY BOOK. 
Benntifullj printed, thick 8to., new, half nM>rocoo, Boxborghe, 128. 6d. 

Hotten*s Edition of "Contes Prolatiqnes" (Droll Tales 

eoUeoted from the Abbeys of Loniine). Pnr BALZAC. With Four Hundred 
and Twentj'fire HBrreUoos, BxtrnrB^t, nnd Fantastic Woodcuts bj Qubtati 
DoBi. 

*«* The most singular destgns erer attempted hj anj artist. This book is a ftmd 
of amusement. 80 crammed is it with pictures that eren the oontents are adorned 
with thirtT'three illnstrations. IHrtct applieatiom wtu$t i« made to Jfr. Hotiem/br 
aumn-k. ^^ 

THB OBIOIKAL EDITION OF JOE MILLEB'S JESTS. 1799. Price 9b. 6d. 

Joe Killer's Jests : or, the WiVs Vade-Meonm ; a Collection 

of the most brilliant Jests, politeet Beparteee, most elegant Bons Hot«, ai^ 
most pleasant short Stories in the English Language. An interesting epedmen 
of remarkable faneimile, 8ro., half moroooo, price 9b. 6d. London t printed 
by T. Bead, 1739. 

Onlj a rmj few oopieB of this humorous book haTe been reprodueed. 
This daj, handsoBseljr printed on toned paper, price Ss. 6d. ; cheap edition. Is. 

Hotten*s '*Josh Billings: HU Book of Sayings;" with 

Introduction Xfj B. P. HISiOSTON, eompanioo of Artemus Ward when on 
his "Travels." 

\* For man J years past the sarings and oomicslitiee of "Josh Billings" have 
been quoted in our newspapers. His humour is of a quieter kind, more aphoristi- 
cally oomic, than the fun and drollery of the " delicious Artemus," as Charles 
Bcede stales the Showman. If Artemus Ward may be called the comic stor^<teUer 
of his tunc, "Josh" can certainlr be dubbed the comic essayist of his day. 
Although promised some time ago, Mr. Billings' ** Book " has only Just appeared, 
but it contains all htc best and most mirth«proToking artioleB. 

This day, in three rols, crown 8to., eloth, neat. 

Orphens C. Kerr Papers. The Original Ameriean Edition, 

m Three Series, complete. Three rols., 8to., cloth; sells at £1. 2s. 0d., now 
specially offered at loe. 

*«* A most mirth'proToking work. It was first introduced into thte country by 
the English officers who were quartered during the Iste war on the Cansdiun 
frontier. Th«7 found it one of the drollest pi«^;es of composition they had erer 
met with, and so brought copies orer for the delectation of their friends. 

Orphens C. Kerr [Office Seeker] Papers. First Series, 

Edited by E. p. HIKQ8TOX. Price Is. 

THACKEB~A~Y A>' iToEOBOE CBUI&3IIANK~ 
In small 8to., cloth, rery nest, price 4a. Od. 

Thackeray's Hnmonr. ninstrated by the Pencil of Oeorge 

CBl'lKSlIANK. Twenty-four Humorous I>etit:tis e«<>cutcd by this inimi- 
tsMe artist in i\.** roar 1S31».«), as illustrations to "The Fatal Boots "and 
** The Dtarr of Barber Coi," with letterpress descriptions suggested by the 
L.te Mr. Ihackorsy. 

JuAs Camitn Hotten, 74 ^ 75, PitTadUlj, Lovdon, 
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The Hatohet-Thioweri : wllli fklr^^fiz lUmttnitimi, 

f tjpn ye d ftfto the Iirfmitrti^ Q to l w g — Brawtm i cf Maiait fliu iiil. 

%• ConpiiMt the MtonMiiM > cbiw>pi t of AvM Aaeiw^ MvlMiiK tte 

Br&MraBnuMofBitetol,lir.€ioirkMP,Mar ^^' 




^A llnnchwiMw lort o| boo^ Tim Adplitikf X^OriMkaMfWjpowHftil 
and •eqentrio."— tSWimlar Xtvitm, "" 



Wit and Hniiurar. By tii« **Aiitoet«t iif tlift Bwikbrt 

Tabla." Ayohune of ddJAtfM^y hamofOM Poim^ t— y riaailar la tin wirtK« 
ftd TwiM of Tom Hood. BeidcnvlU not be din|ppoiiiMiiit& fills 



Tore Yenfeir : a Ooniio Story. 1^ numas Hbol, irttt 

PwBBiBff IBnitnitioBs. BpWixuiJC Bunmur* 

*m.* Oa* of tM BKMt *—™*»^ THUnM uMi^ hVHf bfMI iMMIdbad Hw ft Miff 

ttM. Jof • plaee of \mmSi Iwwwwir. of fiw hWy wpwHf ■! Vinl. JiriwCpS 

tho belt yAsoe of Utaniy ftw I7 Tom Eood, 



^^»^'-^»»-^^'» ' ■ a> t j<" I ^^p^^yi^^i^i^^w'M^^ig^iW^llli* 



Tnwdjatfl^T, 9A aO Hm lAMiiia. 

Ctent per Cent: a Story written mm a BIS Staap. By 

BLANORABD JSKBOLD. iniOi bumivm oqIqvM ill|i|i«Cii te tlM 
■tyleoflbotoloHf.Iiotoh'iduiii&iSilgws 

%*A aioiyof "Tba Yaoiptow of I«i^km.'»M INfvii* Bitt^%>t«MAiA« 
" BotoiiM MMb tad oa» of widoabiM iptiiwil. 



I'W •n 



« AN ENTIBBLY NBW BOOK OF DBUeBDETUL FAIST TyOWU 




Ufrgermogger," and other great folki. 



%* Thii chenniDg ▼olome of Original Talee hae been VBiTenellj praieed bj tbe 
critical pr«M. 

Pansie: a Child Story, the last Literary EfRort of 

Nathaniel Hawthorne. 12mo., price 6d. 

Bip Van Winkle : and the '' Stery of Sleepy Hollow.** 

By WASHINGTON IBTING. Foolacap 8to., Tcry neatlj printed on toned 
paper, iUaitrated oorer, dd. 

- - — -■ 

Anecdotes of the Oreen Boom and Stage ; or, Leaves from 

an Actor's Note-Book, at Home and Abroad. Bj GBORGB YANDENHOFF. 
Post 8to., pp. 836, price 2a, 

*,* Inclades original anecdotes of the Keans (fkther and son), the two Esmblea, 
Maoreadr, Cooke, Liston, Farren, Blliston, Braham and his Sons, Phelps, Back* 
stone, Webster, Charles Matthews, Biddons, Yestris, Helen Faacit, Mrs. Nisbet, 
Mite Cashman, Miss O'Neil, Mrs. Glover, Mrs. Charles Keen, Rachel, Bistori, and 
many other dramatic celebrities. 

John Comd0n Soften, H ^ 75, PlcoadiVf, Londyn, 
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Beneau^s (P. C.) Book of Bon : the Varietias of Bogrs ai 



th«7 tf« fbood > OM SevlptorM, n^^wM^ BnmTiaci, and Books. 188S. 



Boroooo, tho ndM riohJy lottortd with gold, 

V Ib ^^ ▼•T iatinrtiaa toIom mo SI pUtM, fcffttiilod Aom roao old Bn- 

Tisgt, PoioUngt, 8oolpiarot» Ae , in vhioh maj bo troeod oror 100 TwioUoa of 
kaomi to th« oadcato. 



groTJ 
doftt 



Tkk do7, ^«foat]j prioted, pp. 00^ wroppor It., doth Is., pott froo. 

Carljle on the Choice of Booki. The Inaugural Addreu 

of TU0MA8 CARLYLB, with Memoir, Aa^odottt, Two Ty>HrtiU, tnd Vifiw 
of hit Homo in Choltto. Tho •* Addrott" it rtpratod from Tk§ Ti»#«/' 
eorefbUj eompored with twelve other repoitt, tad it belioTed to bo the moel 
■eoonto jet priatod. 

•• TheleMlertBthel>ailjF7Wifff«>^AprUtith,UrgoljqMleiflK^ 
In Fetp. 8to., eloth, prioo St. Od. benatifiiUj printod. 

Ooff and Kagog; or, the Hiitory of the Onildhall Oiants. 

with tome Aooount of tho Gioatt which goard BagUth tad CcatiBoatal CiUot. 
Bj F. W. FAIHHOLT, F.8.A. With lUattntiou on Wood bj the aathor, 

eoloured tad pUin. 

%* The eritiqaet whieh havo tfmcarod vptm thie amnring little worik havo heoa 
anifonaly fkToorablo. The Art Jeoraol ttjrt. ia a long artkle, that it thoroughly 
eiplaint who theee old giantt wer«, the podtioa thfj oeenpied ia oopolar mjlho* 
logrf , the origia o( their namee, and a toore of other aiattert, all of maeh ial er tet 
in throwing • light npoa (aboloot portioat ot our hittorj. 

Now feadj, haadaoa>oly priatod, prioo la. Od. 

Hints on Hats; adapted to the Heads of the People. 

Bj HENRY MBLTON. of Recoot Street. With eorioot woodeolt of tho 
▼arioot ttjle of Uata worn at diilbrent penoda. 

*,* Anecdotea of eminent and faahiooable pertoaagea are givea, and a ftiad of 
intereeting infirmation reUtive to the Hittorj of Coetnme and change of tattet 
maj be fonad teartered through itt pagea. 

TMt day, haadtomrly bound, pp. MO, prioe 7t. Od. 

ristory of Playing Cards: with Anecdotes of their Use in 

Ancient aad Mooera OaoMa, Coi^nring, Fortaae-TeUiM, aad Oard-tharpiag. 
With Sistj cnrioot illnttratioat oa tooed paper. Skilfaaa Sleight-of-Htad i 
Oamhiing aad Calcnlatioa ; Cartomaaer and Cheatiag t (Md OaaMe aaa 
Oatning.HMwrt; Ctrd Rerelt aa4 BliaU Hookey | Piquet aad Tingt^t^oa x 
Wbiat and Cribbage ; Old-babiooed Trieka. 

A highly.iatrretting rolnme.'*— Jfomia^ Fii, 



t* 



Thit day, in 3 Tob., 8fo., rery haodaomefy priatod, price 10a. 
THB HOUSKHOLD 8T0RIBS OP BNOLAND. 

Popniar Romances of the West of England ; or, the Drolls 

of Old Cornwall. Collected aad edited by ROB KRT H U NT, F.R.a 

For an analyiit of tbit importaat work tee priated dotcrirtioa, which m^ be 
obtatoMi frrati* at the pnblitber't. 

Many of the ttoriea are remarkable f ^r their wild poetic beantv ; othora aarprlte 
at by thrir quaintneat ; whikt othert, ajrain, thow forth a tragte force ohlch caa 
only be af«ociated with thote rnde ag«t which exitted loag befoco the period of 
aotn^ntU* hintorj. 

Mr. ('rorir<> C ruikthank hat tnpplird two wooderAU pictnrea at iUoatratioaa to 
the work. One it a ptirtrait of Giant UoUt«r, a peraonaga twelre oUlea high. 

JeAa Cmmdem B^Hn, 74 f fS, Fk^m^Ug, learfea. 
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Pp. 336, bftndsomely printed, doth extra, price 8e. 6d. 

Holidays with Hobgoblins ; or, Talk of Strange Things. 

B7 VXJDLSt COSTELLO. With hamorons engrarioftB bj- Osobos 
CivixsHAiTK. AmoDsst the chapters maj be ennmeratod : BhaTing a Ghost ; 
Sttperstitions and Traaitioos : lionstera ; the Ohost of Pit Pond ; the Watcher 
of the Dead; the Haunted Hooae near Hempstead; Dragons, Griffins, and 
Salamanders ; Aloheray and Gnnpowder ; Mother Shipton ; Bird History ; 
Witchcraft and Old Bogaejr; Craoa; Lobsters; the Apparition of Monstoor 
Bodry. 

SUPPLBMBNTABY YOLUMB TO HONE'S WOBKS. 
In preparation, thick 8?o., uniform with ** Year-Book," pp. 800. 

Hone's Scrap Book. A Supplementary Volome to the 

« Bvery-Day Book." the "Year-Book," and the "Table-Book." From the 
MSS. of the late WILLIAM HONE, with upwards of One Hundred and Fifty 
engravings of curious or eccentric objects. 

BABKUM'S KEW BOOK. 

Hnmbngs of the World. By P. T. Bamnnt Pp. 320. 

crown Bto., cloth extra, 4e. 6d. 

** A most vivacious book, and a very readable one.**— Glob*. 
** The history of Old Adams and his grisly bears is inimitable." — Atktnmtut, 
" A History of Humboes by the Prince of Humbugs I What book can be more 
promising ? " — Saturday Sevitw, 



A KEEPSAKE FOB 8M0EEBS. 

This day, 4Smo., beautifully printed from silver-faced type, cloth, rery neat, 

gilt edges, price 28. 6d. 

Smoker*s Text Book. By J. Hamen P.B.8.L. This 

exquisite little volume comprises the most important passages from the works 
of eminent men written in favour of the muen-abusea weed. Its compilation 
was suggested by a remark made by Sir Bulwer Lytton : — 

" A pipe is a great comforter, a pleasant soother. The man who smokes thinks 
like a sago and acts like a Samaritau." 

*J* A few copies bare been choicely bound in calf antique and morocco, price 
10s. 6(1. each. 



A NEW BOOK BY THE LATE MH. THACKERAY. 

The Student's Clnarter; or, Paris Life Five-and-Twen^ 

Years Since. By the late WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. With 
numerous coloured illustrations after designs made at the time. 

• * For these interesting sketches of French literature and art, made im- 
mediately after the Kevolution of 18^30, the reading world is indebte<l to a gentlemen 
in Paris, who has carefully preseryed the original papers up to the present time. 

Thackeray: the Humorist and the Man of Lettcra. The 

Btory of his Life and Literary Labours. With s^mo particulars of his E»rly 
Career never before made puMic. By TnEQDOllE TAYLOR, Esq., Mcmbre 
de la Society des gens de Lettres. Price 78. 6J. 

\* Illnstrated with Photographic Portrait (one of theraont ciiaracteristic known 
to nave been taken) by Ernest Edwards, B.A. ; vitw of Mr. 1 hat'kcniy'a House, 
built after a favourite design of the great novelist's; faeaimilo of his Haniiw-ritini;. 
long noted in London literary circles for its riquis te nentness ; and a curioui* lit,* 
sketch of his Coat of Arm^, a pen and p<»ncil humorouply intr duccd as tbo cr. sr, 
the raotto, " Nobilitas est sola virtus" (Virtue is the cole nobility). 

John Camlnt IToftcn, 7i Jr "-^j TiccadiUy, London. 
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This day, nestlj printed, price Is. 6d. ; by pott Is. 8d. 

Mental Exertion: its Inflnence on Health. By Dr. 

BRIOHAH. Bdit«d. with addiUonal Kot«s. by Dr. ARTHUR LBARBD, 
Physicifto to tbe Great Northern Hospitnl. This is a hi^^j importaat little 
book, showing how far we may edocate the mind without iDJarinf the ho$f* 

*/ The recent untimely deaths of Admiral Fitxror and Mr. Preecott, whoM 
minds gave way under exoessi?e ment«''#zertioo, fully illustrate the importance 
of the subject. 

EVERY U0U8BKEEPER SHOULD POSSESS A COPY. 
Now ready, in cloth, price Ss. 6d. ; by post 2s. 8d. 

The Houiekeeper's Ataistant; a Collection of the moet* 

valuable Recipes, careftd^ written doini for future use, by Mrs. B-— 
during her forty years' aotire service. 

At much as two guineas has been paid for a eopy of this inyaloaU* Uitle work. 

How to See Scotland ; or, a Fortnight in the Highlandi 

for £8. 

▲fliin and practical guide.— Priee It. 

Vow rea4y, 8to., price It. 

lift of British Plants. Compiled and Arranged by Alex 

*,* This comparatire LUl of BriHsk Plamts was drawn up for the use of the 
country botanist, to show the differetices in opinion which exi«t between different 
authors as to the number of species which ongnt to be reckoned within the oompaat 
of theirs of Great Britain. 

Now ready, price 3«. 6d. ; by post 2t. lOd. 

Dictionary of the Oldeit Words in the £ng;lish Langnage. 

flrom the 8emi«Saxon Period of a.d. UfiOto 1300; consisting of an Alphabetical 
luTentory of Bvery Word found in the Printed iEnglith litwature of the 13th 
Century, by the late HERBERT COLERIDGE, Secretary to the Philological 
Society. 8fD., neat half morocco. 
*«* An inTaloable work to historical ttudentt and thote interested in linguistic 
pnnnitt. 

The School and College Slang of England; or, Glossaries 

ofthe WordtaBdPhrasaepecuUartoUieSix great Educational EttahKthmentt 
of the cxmatry.— Preparing. 

This day, in Crown Svo., handsomely printed, price 78. 6d. 

OI0SSU7 of all the Words, Phrases, and Customs peculiar 

to Winchester College. 

See *• School Life at Wioehseter College," recently poblithed. 

Bobson; a Sketch, bf Angnstns SaUu An Interesting 

Biography, with Sketches of his Ihmons characters, *' Jem Bagn," '* Boots at 
the Bwan,^' *• The Yellow Dwarf," ** Baddy Uardaere." Ac. Pnce 6d. 



In preparation. Crown 8vo^ handsomely printed. 

The Curiosities of Flagellation: an Anecdotal History 

of the Birch in Ancient and ModefB Times : its Use as a Religions Stimuhuit, 
and at a Corrector ofMoraU in all A get. With 10— quaint t U n t tra ti on t. By 
J. Q. BERTRAND, Author of « Th» Harreet of the Sea," Ac. 

Jtku Cumdm Jioitta, 74 # 7S, PIteodiUg, Lndn. 



^< 
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In I ToL» with WODnwinga from Kfttat«i 2», 6d. plain, 4s. 6d. ooloared bj hand. 

The Young Botanist: a Popnlar Oniie to Etemaitazy 

Botany. Sj T. B. BALPH, of the LhuMraa Soofetj. 

%* An exoeUenibook for the jooig beffamer. The objeote ee l e ct ed m iDnetra- 
ticnw Vt9 either eesj of eoeeae ae q^eeinMoa of wild plaati^ or are cowmon in 



Common Praver. lUnstrated by Holbein and Albert Sorer. 

With Wood Bogravinfft of the ** Lifb of Chriit," rfeh woodcut border on erety 
page of Fmit and Frowers ; ako ^e Danoe of Heath, a aingnlarlj carioaa 
aenes after Holbein, with Seriptonl QnotatioM and Pr o Ter b e in the Margin. 
Square Sro., doth neat, exqaintely printed on tinted paper,pTioe 8a. 6d« ; in 
dark morocoo, rerj plate «Bd neat, with block in the JBaabetlian a^le 
impreaaed on the aidea, gilt edgea, 16a. td. 

Applj direct for thia exqniaite rolmne. 
Jji APPBOPRIATB BOOK TO ILLUMIKATS. 



V ^^ attltttiBi ot thoae who nraotiae the beantiftal art of lUamiBatiag ia 
teqaeated to the following anmptaoaa Tolnme :— 

The Presentation Book ni Common Pnyer. Illnstrated 

with Blegant Ornamental Borden in red and black, Iran ** Booka of Hoora ** 
and Illnminated Miaaala, by OBOFFBEY TOBT. One of the moat taatefU and 
beantafUl booka erer printed. Maj now be aeen at all bookaellera. 

Althoo^ the price ia only a few ahOlinjga (7a. 6d. in plain doth ^ 8a. Sd. antlqoa 
do. ; 14a. (Id. morocco extra), thii edition ia ao pnsed by artuta thaVat che 
South Kenidngton and other important Art Schoola, copiea axe kq^ for the 
nae of atudenta. 

Now ready, in Sro., on tinted paper, nearly 360 pagea, Teiy neat, priee 6a. 

Panuly History of the £nglii^ Counties: Besoriptive 

Aooonnt of Twenty Thonaand moat Ooriona and Bare Booka, Old Traota^ 

Andent Mannacripta, Ensraringa, and Priratdy-printed Famar Papera, 

rdatinff to the Hiatoiy of aunoat erery Landed Batate and Old Bag^ Family 

in the Oonntrr ; interaperaed with nearly Two Thonaand Original Anecdotea, 

Topographical and Antiquarian Notes. By JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN. 

By far the largest collection of English and Welsh Topography and Family 

History erer formed. Each article has a small price affixed for the convenience of 

those who may desire to possess any book or tract that interests them. 

AN INTERESTINa VOLUME TO ANTIQUABIE8. 
Now ready, 4to., half morocco, handsomely printed, price 7a. 6d. 

Army lists of the Eomidheads aud Cavaliers in the Civil 

War. 

\* These most eorions Lists show on which side the gentlemen of England were 
to be found during the great conflict between the King and the Parliament. Only 
a very few copies nave been most carefdlly reprinted on paper that will gladden the 
heart of the forer of choice books. 

Folio, ezqoiaitdy printed on toned paper, with numerous Etchings, Ac., price 28s. 

Millais Pamily, the Lineage and Pedigree of, recording 

its History f^om 1331 to 1865, by J. B. Patzts, with Illustrations from Designs 
by the Author. 

•»• Of this beautiful rolnme only sixty copies have been privately printed for 

E resents to the several members of the family. The work is magnificently bound in 
lue and gold. These are believed to be the only etchings of an herddic character 
ever designed and engraved by the distinguished artist of the name. 

Applf direct/or ihi$ work. 

John Camd€n HoUtn, 74 ^ 75. PieeadiUy, London, 
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Vow vmidj, lSaM>., mj ehokdy printed, prio« to. 6d. 

London Sireetorf for 1677, the Earliest Known list of 

the London Merdumts. See BeTiew in the Tim4§, Jan. U. 

*«* Thif eoriont little rohaae hm been reprinted Terbatim from one of Qm onlj 

^o eoniM known to be in ezieteooe. It contnlns an Introd«ttion pointliff onl 

■ome m the principal penona mentioM^ in tbe liat. For hiatoricnl and genen* 



k>gic«l pnrpoeet the little book ia of tMt?eateat Tahie. llerein «9 be Ibnnd th* 
onginatora of manj of the ip^at flrma and oo-nnrtnenhipa which ha«e proapared 
thitmf h two pregnant neniwiea, and wWoh eziat tome or them in neariy the 



namea at thia dnj. Ita Wjgtfi <Katinct)Te tatfere ia the earlj aeverance whic^ it 



marka of "foUamitha Um keep rannina caahea," precuraora of the uodam 
bankara, from the maaa of the merchanta of London. 



Kow randj, prioe S«.| bj poat» on roUar, 6a. id. 

Kana Charta. An Exact Faoaindle of the Original 

Soonment praaerred in the Britlah Mnaenm. very carafrilly dfMra, and printed 
on fine plate paper, nenrij S Ihet long hj S feet wide, with tlis Anna and Seals 
of the Barona elaborateij emblaaoiied in gold and eoloan. a.». 1S16. 

%* Copied bj eipreaa parmiaaion, and the only oorrect drawing of the Great 
Charter ever tnken. HflwaoaMlT frnmed and giMed, in earred oak of an antiooa 
pattern. Ha. fld. It ia ntflbrm with the •* Bott of BatUe Abbey." 

A fnll Uranalalion, with Motea, baa joat been pre p ared, prioe Sd. 

VEVr BOOK BY PBOPESSOB BBNAK'S ASSOCIATB. 
Bxqoiaitely printed, 12mo., cloth, Tery neat, prioe 3a. 6d. 

Apollonios of Tyana: the Pagan or False Christ of the 

Third Centiuy. An Baaay. B7 ALBBBT BBYILLB, Paator of the WnUoon 
Chondi at Bolterdam. Anthonsed tranalation. 

\* A moat corions aocoont of an attempt to rerive Pacaniam in the third 
eentury by n»eana of a fiUae Chriat. Btrante to any, the principal efaata in the life 
of ApoUunios are afanoat identical with the Ooep«l narratrre. ApoOonioa waa bom 
In a myateriooa way aboat the aarae time aa Chriat. After a period of preparation 
enme a Paaaion, then a Beaurrection, and aa Aaceoaioii. In manj otber rcapeota 
the parallel ia equally astvaotdiawry. 

In the praa^ 4I0. Part L 

The Celtic Tmnuli of Dorsetddre : an Aocofnnt of Personal 

and other Braearchea on the Bepnlehral Monnda of theDortMlgea; foralBg the 
Firat Part of a Dca^iption of tbe Prteeral Antiqnitiea of tk» Connly. 



In amaH 4to. hnndaoaa^printed. It. 6d. 

Esholt in Airedale, Torkshire: the Cistewdia Priory of 

St. Leonard, Aeoooat of, with View of BahoU BnU. 

AITBCDOTBS OP THB •«L090 PABLUMBNT" OF 1S16. 
Vow Tfdj, hi die., half moroto^ ahofoaly pcifllad. priea 7a. Sd. 

The Mysteries of tiie Oood Old Canse: Suroastic Votioes 



of thoaa Mcmberi of the Long ParWimiat that held plaeaa, both CitO and 
ICilitnnr, eootrary to the Self-denTing Ordtoaaoe of April S, 164i{ with the 
la 01 money and landB they dirided 



\* OiYea many cnriona pnHicn*ari aboot the fhmooi AaMmbly nolnaetioned by 
hiatoriAoa or bingraphera. The history of almoat erary ootnty in Bngland 
aome iUuatrati'jn ftx>m it. Oenenlogiau and antiqnarira will find in it maoh ' 
ing matter. 



JeAa Camdtm UoMtn, 74 ^ 78, PimudiU^, Uudjn, 
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Kow rtmij, in 4I<«., rtrj hMidMHnelj printed, with enriooa woodcnt inttuJ letters, 

extrm doCb, 18t. ; or crimson morooeo extea, the Miee and back oorered 

in ridi flear-de>Ij8, gold tooting^lSa. 

Boil of Carlayerlock, with tho Arms of tho Earls, Barons, 

•ad Kai^ta jrlio were present at the flkj^ of this CaiUe in Scotland, 28 
Bdvard I^ AVb. 19M); uidadmi; the Orieinal Anglo-Norman Poem, and an 
1Tii|1iiliMpililii II of the MS. in thg^ritiati Moaeam : the whole newlj edited 
bj THOXKB WRIQHT, Bmi-. M.A., F.8.A. 

%* A Tcrr handsome Tolome^and a deli|htfnl one t* lorers of Heraldxy, as it is 
the earbest blaaoa or arsu knowh ♦THy* ^ 

XJKIFOBM WITH ''ICAOirA CHABTA." 

Boll of Battlo Abbey; or, a last of the Principal Warriors 

who came orer horn Normandy with WiUam the Oonqneror and settled in this 




ta.; bj poal» OB rciUer, Ca. 4d. 



*«* A most eorioms daeomeot, and of the jp-liAest iatofcst, as the descendants 
of nearly all these Vonsan Oooqoerors are at thirmomeBt linnf; amongst us. No 
are beliered to be in this ** Battel BoD," whi^ are not fuUy entitled to the 



Handaomefy framed and glased, in earred oak of an antique pattern, price 22s. 6d. 

-^ . --■■-- . - _ 

Warrant to Ezecnte Charles I. An Exact F&csimile of this 

Important Docomeat in the Honse of Lords, with the Fiflj-nine Siguatores 
ofthe Begtddea, and CWreapondiag S eals , admirabJr exeeated on paper made 
to imitate the Original Docomeat, ri in. I7 14 in. Pric 



rice Ss. ; bj post, 2s. 4d 
Handsome^ framed and glased, in earred oak of an antique pattern, 148. 6d. 

Now readj. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of Scots. The Fxact 

Facsimile of this Important Document, inclading the Signature Qu*en Eliza- 
beth and Facsimile of the Great Seal, on tint«i paper, made to imitate the 
original MS. Safe on roUer, 2s. ; bj ix»t, 2s. -id. 

Haadsomelj fimmal and glased, in earred oak of an antique pattern, 1 la. 6d. 



In 1 Tol., 4to., on tinted p«per. tnth 19 larf^P an4most curious Plates in facsimile, 
coloured bj hand, induding sa ancient View of the Citr of Waterford. 

ninihinated Charter-Boll of Waterford, Temp. Bichaid II. 

I^ioe to Subscribers, SOs. ; Non-subacribers, ^>». 

•.• Of the Tcrv limited impression propowd, more than 150 copies have already 
been subscribed for. Amon^t the Corporativ>n Muniments of the Citj of Wator- 
f»rd is preserved an ancient Illuminated Roll, of great interest and beautr. com- 
prising; all the early Charters and Grants to the City of Waterford, from the lime 
of Hfnrv II. to Richard II. Full-lenpth Portraits of each King adorn the margin, 
varyinp from eight to nine inches in length — some in armour and some in robes of 
state. In addition are Portraits of an Archbishop in fall canonicals, of a Chancellor, 
and of many ofthe chief BuifeMes ofthe City of Waterford, as well as singularly- 
curious Portraits ofthe Mayors of Dublin, Waterford, Limerick, and Cork, figured 
for the most part in the quaint bipartite costimse of the Second Bichard's reigu, 
peculiarities ot that of £dnard III. Altogt^ther this ancient work of art is unique 
of its kind in Ireland, and deserves to be rescued from ol4ivion. 

Jo*» Camdm Ilotien, 74 Jf 75, PiccuJil'y, London. 
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